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. PEEFACE TO YOLPIE IT. 


This volume consists largely of statistical information, and 
tlie greater part of it is, therefore, new. The description of 
places given in the gazetteer chapter and the account of the 
manufactures (chapter VIII) are, however, taken almost 
■wholly from the first edition, and matter introductory to 
some of the sections has also been adapted from the original 
work. Chapter XVIII, on the Economic Condition of the 
People, and the account of the famines in chapter IV, are 
entirely new, and it is hoped that they will contribute, how- 
ever slightly, to the preparation at a future date of a really 
complete account of the material circumstances of the popu- 
lation. While the Manual was going through the press the 
constitution of the district was altered by the- transfer to 
Chingleput of the Kac’chindd taluk of the Kalahasti zemin- 
ddri. This taluk comprises the whole of the villages of the 
Madarpd;k division with the exception of about 49, which were 
transferred to the Kalahasti division. These transfers were 
made on the 1st Apiul 1894, and the district lost thereby an 
area of about 250 square miles. 

I am greatly indebted to Messrs. LeFanu and Power, 
Collectors of North Aroot, for the assistance always readily 
and promptly given in preparing this volume; to Diwdn 
Bahaddr P. Rajaratna Mudalidr, Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue (Settlement Department), for the compilation of the 
account of each season since 1811; to Mr. F. W. Ashpitel, 
A.M.I.C.B., formerly Executive Engineer of the district, for 
his kindness in revising and supplementing the chapter on 
Irrigation; to the Director of Public Instruction for his 
readiness in furnishing, at Considerable trouble, the special 
/ statistics appended to the chapter on Education; to Diwdn 


•\ri rREFACTi!. 

Bahadur K. Lakshman Rao and Eao Sahib S. Swdmindtha 
Aijar, Deputy Collectors, and to the District Registrar for 
information regarding the indebtedness of the ryots and, 
in the case of the first named, for assistance in correcting 
statistics ; and lastly to Mr. R. Hill, Superintendent of the 
Government Press, for his ever ready help and advice in all 
matters connected with the printing of the book. 

H. A. STUART. 
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iVORTH ARGOT DISTRICT 


kHEX AXD l^OPULATION. 


CHAP. 1. 

AiIEA A3S'D 

Adminis- 

TRATIVE 

BiVISlOKS, 


Sittiemeni shmemfi ikn Area^ P^puhthn mi JJmsmmi Charges, 


Designation 
Population of Di visional 
accoriliiig Officer and 
to the census his head- 
of 1891. quarter 

station. 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


Taluk 


Bemarks, 


r The Head- 
quarter 
j Deputy 
I Collector is 
usually in 
^charge. 


Cliittoor, incloding the 
palaiyaiua. of Naraganti, 
Bangarl, 'ihimba and 
OudipitL 

Palmau^t »*. 

Fungaadr aemindari 

TOTAIt ... 


Collector 

(Chittoor). 


192,937 f J3iih-Collector 
170,709 1 (Yellore). 
54-, 052 7 


Arcofe 

Yellore 

Cxudiyattam 

Kanguud^ ssemiadarl 


Wdlajapet, including the 
TOUiti of ArlgalavMl 
Kalahasti zemiii»?ari 
Cheudragiri, including the 
paiaiyaxas of Kalldr and 
Falicherla. 

ICArvetnagar zemindir! ... 

Total ... 


Head Assist- 
ant Collector 
(Hanipet). 


Wandiwask 
Pdldr 
Arm Jigxr 


Deputy Collec- 
tor (Ami). 


Total 


Hrand Total ... 7,616 2,180,487 




2 KORTII AECOT. 

The area of tlie Nortli Arcot district is 7,016 square irales, 
aii i there are only eight districts in the presidency of a greater 
extent. It consists of nine Government taluks and live large 
zeuiinddris. Gliittoor is the largest taluk, but it contains a number 
of pdhii/cum^ which are permanently settled. The Karvetnagar 
and Kalahasti zeminddris are each larger than any of the Gov- 
ernment taluks. The Ariii zeiiiiiiddri (or as it is more 

generally^ called) is on the other liand only 180 square miles in 
extent. 

The district is divided, for purposes of revenue administration, 
into four charges or divisions, each charge being under the direct 
control of a Divisional officer. The Head Assistant Collector’s 
charge is by far the largest in area as well as in pojuilation. It 
includes the W41ajapet and Chendragiri taluks and the Kalaliasli 
and K4rvetnagar zeuiindaris. It also includes the niutta of Ari« 
galavadi and the pdlaiyarns of Kiillhr and Pulieherla. These, 
however, are not separate divisions, the first being included in the 
'\V41ajdpet taluk and the second and third in Chendragiri. The 
Sub-Collector’s division, with its head-quarters at Vellore, is second 
in population, though in point of extent it occupies only the third 
place. This division comprises the taluks of Arcot, Vellore and 
Gudiy4ttam and the zemiiidari of Kangimdi. The administration 
of the other two divisions is conducted by two Deputy Collectors, 
one of whom has his head-quarters at Chittoor and the other at 
Arni. The former has charge of the Chittoor and Palmaner 
taluks and of the Punganur zeminddri. The total area of these 
tracts is 1,880 square miles, but their population is only 340,407. 
The other Deputy Collector’s charge is only 1,208 square miles 
in extent, but it has a much larger popiilation. "When there is 
an Assistant Collector of sufficient standing, a portion or the 
whole of the Head-quarter Deputy Collector’s division is i>laced 
in his ehorge. 

The earliest record of population found among the district 
records relates to the year 1822, when the numbers living in the 
Government taluks alone were reported to be 462,410 males and 
429,882 females, or a total of 892,292 of both sexes. Prom 1851 
to 1866 quinquennial censuses were taken of the whole district, 
but the method adopted was defective, and the figures must be 
accepted with reserve. In 1871 the first regular census was 
taken, and this was followed by the enumerations of 1881 and 
1891, The results are given below 
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Year, 

Total, 

Males. 

FeiLales. 

1851 

1856 ... 

18G1 

1866 

1871 

1881 

18P1 

1.485.873 
1,688,104 
1,654,657 
1,787,134 
2,015,378 

1.822.873 
2,180,487 

762,715 

811,834 

8-i0,990 

Not 1 
1,020,678 
909,945 
1,094,539 

723,158 

776,270 

804,567 

stated, 

994,600 

91.2,928 

1,085,948 


CHAP, T. 
Population 


The ff)llnwing statement shows tlie popuktion of each taluk in 
1681 and 1891 : — 

SidUment chawing ihe variation in Population between 1881 and 1891 . 


/ 


Taluk. 

1891. 

1881. 

Taria- 

tion. 

' [ 

Percent- 
age of 
varia- 
tion. 

Pcrcentog(‘ 
of varia- 
tion be- 
tween 1871 
and 1881. 

Arcot 

176,878 

147,388 

+ 29,490 

+ 20*01 

- 6*36 

Arni ... 

9J,730 

73,417 

+ 18,3! 3 

+ 24*04 

- 5 49 

Cheuidragiri 

114,4:i6 

93,151 

4 21,285 

+ 22*85 

~ 6*50 

Chittoor ... 

200,249 

171,907 

+ 28,342 

+ 16*49 

-m-31 

Gudivattam 

176,709 

154,646 

+ 22,063 

+ 14*27 

- 5*11 

Kalahasti ) Kalohaati ze- 

( 70,566 

52,037 

+ 18,529 

+ 35*61 

-l‘i>*64 

Madarpfik ) mirtdari. 

X 77,294 

65,985 

+ 11,309 

+ 17*14 


Karigundi 

54,052 

45,184 

+ 8,868 

+ 19*63 

-13*19 

P u tt dr ) K 6 r VO t.u a ga r 

( 155,546 

128,912 

+ 26,634 

+ 20*66 

) - 4*85 

Tiruttarii } zemindlri. 

( 173,151 

146,918 

4 26,233 

+ 17*86 


Palmandr 

48,135 

41,815 

+ 0,320 

+ 15*11 

- 30*55 

Polar 

139,709 

113,254 

4“ 26,455 

+ 23*30 

- 214 

Pungairdr 

92,023 

72,143 

4 19,880 

+ 27*56 

- 33-98 

'UYellore ... 

192,937 

1(58,839 

4 24,098 

+ 14*27 

- 4*99 

Wal6jdpet 

239,349 

199,177 

-p 40.172 

+ 20*17 

- 7*88 

VVandiwash 

177,723 

148,100 

+ 29,623 

+ 20*00 

- 3*52 

Total „, 

2,180,487 

1,822,873 

+ 357,614 

+ 19*62 

- 9*80 


Qlio population of the North Arcot district on the 26th Peh- 
ninry 1891 was 2,180,487, and only the districts of Vizag.'ipatam, 
Malabar, Madni-a and Tanjore have a larger population. Of the 
several taluks in the district W414j4])ct cijutains tlio highest num- 
ber (239,349) of inhabitants. Chittoor conies next and Vellore 
follows close. Palmaner has ihe smallest population, though it is 
of nearly the same extent as Arcot or Vellore. 

The population of the district has increased since 1881 by 
35.7, G1 4 or 19-62 per cent. This is equivalent to an annual incre- 
ment of 1-8031 per cent. Between, 1871 and 1881, the poprdation 
decreased by 9-80 per cent, owing to the losses caused by the famine 
of 1877-78, and the large increase during the ten years ending 
with 1891 is no doubt due, in gteat part, to circumstances pro- 
duced by the famine. The effect of the famine was to kill off the 
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NORTH ABCOT. 


CHAP. T. 

PorULATlON. 


young and tlie old more tkan the rest of the popidation, and we, 
therefore, find a veiy high proportion of the population of 1881 

at the reprodnetive ages. In 



def jive years of 1881 tlie propoiiioil of cMlth*eB^ 

under five years was Giily 12 per 
cent, in the ease of males and IB 
per cent, in the easp of females, 
hut in 1891 the praportions were 
15: and, VI per 'cent. ' .re'speetireiy. 
The number of old people, 
persons of 60 years of age and 
lower in the former than in the 
, that the population will increase 
nal rate for the presidency, which 
if/e per annum. On tliis assump- 
tion, the population of North Areot on the 26tli February 1901 
will be 2,468,9(»0. 

The rate of increase varied in the different taluks, ranging 
from 14*27 per cent, in Vellore and Gudiy^^ttam to 35*61 per cent, 
in K^lahasti. The latter is so high as to suggest that it is in part 
owing to better enumeration. 

Statement showing the Density of each Taluh. 

.Kumberof Number of 

rp . . persons to ^ . persons to 

the square the square 

mile. mile. 


Males. Females. 


Density. 


Zeminddri, 


Government. 


Arcot 

CheudrAgiri 
Chittocn* .. 
GucHyittarn 
Falmandtr .. 
F<5Ur 
Yellore 
WalajS-pet . 
Wandiwasb 


Arni 

Kalahasti ... 
Kan^ndi ... 
Karvetnagar 
Funganur ... 


There are 28fi persons to the square mile, the average for the 
presidency, exclusive of the Agency Tracts, being 281. The den- 
sity is gi’eatest in Ami and W^Mj^pet, and it is fairly high in 
Vellore, Areot, Gudiy4ttam and Wandiwash. It is lowest in the 
northern or Telugu part of the district, and this is due partly 
to the fact that there is, m the whole, relatively less rich land 
there and partly to the greater proportion of forest. Taking the 
district as a whole, th®ra are 2'24 acres to each inhabitant, the 
average for the presidency being 2-27 acres. The most densely 
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popiilated taints in the presidenoy are Pcni dni and luirnha- CHAP, i, 
konain, wliieli have, respectively^ 1,1 1)2 and 1,104 persons to the Houses. 
square mile and about half an acre to each mhahitaiit. ' 


Statemmt slioicmg the mimler of Oecnpied Jlouses, 


The total number of occupied houses is 344,091, and there are 
on an average persons to each house. The average number 
of inmates varies from 7*74 in Wandiwash to 4*65 in I’almaner. 
The average for the presidency is 5*31. The subjoined statement 
shows the nature of the roofs of houses and other buildings, such as 
shops, schools, temples, &c. 


Percentage 
of thatelied. 


Tiled, Terraced. Thatclied. Total. 


Houses (occupied and 67,236 10,230 

unoccupied). 

Other buildings ... 6,746 7,830 


Thatclied houses form 81'38 per cent, of the total Dumher of 
dwellings, while the proportion in 187 1 was 86'7 per cent. There 
has thus been an improvement in the twenty, years in spite of 
the heavy loss caused by the famine of 1877—78. Tuithcr, the 
statistics of 1871 relate to occupied houses only, while those of 
1891 include all dwelling-houses whether occupied or not; and as 
houses wliieh are not occupied are generally inferior buildings, it 
is clear that the improvement is really greater than that indicated 
by the above figures. The annexed statement gives the statistics 
for each taluk and municipality. 


Taluk. 

Number 
of occu- 
pied 
houses. 

Average 
number of 
inmates per 
oeeupied 
house. 

Taluk. 

Number 
of occu- 
pied 
houses. 

Average 
numbeu* of 
inmak's per 
ocenpied 
house. 

Goverytme^it, 



Zeminddri* 



Arcot ... 

23,860 

7*41 

Ami 

12,377 

7-41 

ClicJidragiri ... 

22,6i-6 

5*00 

1 KAla- (K^labasti. 

13,475 

5*24 

Cliittoor 

37,097 

5-40 

{ hasti. MAtlarpfik. 

13,610 

5-C8 

GudiyaHam ... 

27,933 

6*33 

i Kaugundi ... 

K»,000 

4*03 

Palnianer 

10,356 

4'6o 

, Karvet ( Put Mr ... 

26,441 

5*88 

Ptilur ... 

18,116 

7*71 

, uagar. 4 Tirattani. 

24,564 

7*05 

TclJore 

28,073 

6*87 

Puugauur 

18,132 

5*08 

W61^j^pet 

33,522 

7*14 




Wandiwasli 

22,970 

7*74 







Total ... 

344,091 ' 

6*34 
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Statement bhotving the FopuJaiion of each Town. 


Town. 

Population. 

V'ariation. 

Percent- 
age of 
variation. 

1891. 

1881. 

■ 

Vellore niunicipalRy 

G ud at tarn do. ^ 

44,025 

18,747 

40,968 

4 

3,967 

4 

9*09 

Tirupati do. 

14,242 

13,232 

4 

1,010 

4 

7-G3 

Kalahusti ... 

11,754 

0,935 

4 

1,810 

4 

18*31 

Arcot 

10,928 

10,718 

4 

210 

4 

1-96 

Aiiibdr 

10,086 

10,300 

4 

196 

4 

149 

W ulajapet municipality . . . 

10,485 

10,887 

4 

98 

4 

0-94 

Cliittoor 

9,965 

10,395 

- 

430 

- 

41-i 

Pdliir 

8,631 

7,185 

4 

1,446 

4 

20-13 

fskoling-liur 

6,416 

5,097 

4 

719 

4 

12-62 

Earvetuagar ... 

6,046 

5,874 

4 

172 

4 

2-93 

Funganur * 

6,565 



... 


... 


* In the case of these towns it has not been possible to ascertain the exact 
population in 1881 of their present Uniits. 


There are twelve towns in the district, of which Yellore 
alone is of any size. Since 1881 its poimlation has risen hy only 
9*09 iier cent., %vhile the increase in the district as a whole w'as 
as high as 19*62 }'er cent. The low rate of increase of this town 
is still more surprising when it is remembered that it has always 
had a very large trade in grain which ought to have oonsiderahly 
grown since the great famine of 1877. Kdlahasti has in the same 
period increased hy 18*31 per cent., hut the increase in the popu- 
lation of the whole zeminddri was 35*01 per cent. In ihe case of 
Arcot, Amhur and WAMjiipet, the increase is so small that for all 
practical purposes the population of these towns may bo regarded 
as stationary. 

The urban population of North Arcot is 158,290 or 7-20 per 
cent, of the total, the propoition for the presidency, exclusive of 
' the Agency Tracts, being 9*92 per cent. Statistics of the religion 
of the urban population are given in Chapter 11. 

The total number of inhabited villages is 4,453, and there 
arc 631 uninJiahited. The distrihution of the inhabited villages 
according to population groups is shown in the annexed state- 
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The average population of a village is 454, hut the divergence chap, l 
from the mean is great, the average ranging from 922 in Vellore Villages. 
taluk to 103 in Punganur. There are five villages with a popu- 
lation over 5,000. Taking towns and villages together, we have 
the following interesting statistics : — 

Percentage of towns and ^umberof peraonsin 1,000 
^ , villages in each group. each class of 

Population. o town or village. 

North Arcot. Presidency.* North Arcot. 1 Presidency.* 


1—199 .. 

200—499 .. 

500—999 .. 

1.000— 1,999 .. 

2.000— 2,999 .. 
a,000V4.999 .. 
5,000 and over 


* Exclusive of the Agency Tracts. 

The average population of a town and village is 488, the aver- 
age area is 1*71 square miles and the mean distance between 
each is 1*40 miles. These figures are all below the average for 
the presidency, and there is great variation from taluk to taluk. 

Statistics of Birth-place for people enumerated in Worth Arcot, 

Birth-place. Total. Males. Females. 

A. North Arcot 2,076,530 1,049,430 1,027,100 

Total A ... 2,076,530 1,049,430 1,027,100 952,549 

B. Contiguous districts, &o. — 

(«) In same ^province — 

Chingleput 31,086 12,253 18,832 

Caddapah 7,963 3,850 4,113 

Nellore 9,166 4,039 5,126 

Salem 9,680 4,209 6,371 

South Arcot 15,887 5,864 10,023 

Total (a) ... 73,680 30,215 43,466 83,791 

(h) In other provinces-— 

Mysore 7,864 3,333 4,531 

Total (5) ... 7,864 3.338 4,631 3,606 

Total B ... 81,644 33,548 47,996 37,397 

C. Eemote Districts and States 

of same province — 

I. British Territory ... 17,694 8,757 8,937 

II. Feudatory States ... 101 57 44 

Total C ... 17^ 8,814 8,981 8,161 


Immigration 

AND 

Emigration. 



Seatiniics of Birth-place for people enumerated in Tor 


CHAP. T. 

Ijvjmigkation 

AK F> 

Emigration. 


Males. Females. 


Birth-place. 


D. Provinces and States in | 

British Territory ... S,435 1 

Feudatory States .. ■ ... 1,447' 4 7^ .j , ,■ ^ . . . . . ... 

Total B 3,883 2,382 | 1,600 1,780 

E. Countries in Asia beyond 

Adjacent to India ... 49 20 23 23 

Eemoto from India ... 10 0 I 6 

'■ Total E ... 69 ■ .86 24 ^ 28 , :■ 

F. Foreign countries — 

Europe ... »•» *• 

Africa ... ... ... 

America ... ... ... S 6 2 ... 

Australasia ... ... 4 4 

Total F ... 184" 118 j 68 86 

G. Born at sea ... ... ... 2 1 1 

Total G... 2 1 1 ... 

H. Birtli-place not returned ... 491 211 280 

Total E ... 'm 211 280 

Orand Total ... 2,180,487 1,094,539 1,085,948 1,000,000 

Natives of North A rcot enimeraiecl elsewhere. 

Enumerated. Total. Males. Fcmales- 

In contiguous distidcts — 

Ghingleput 34,778 13,054 21,124 

Cuddapah ... , 10,100 4,91S 5,182 

Neliore 5,983 2,701 3,281 

Salem 10,344 4,61.1 5,733 

South Arcot ... ... ... 16,561 6,760 9,795 

Totab ... 77,765 83,650 45,115 

Elsewhere ... 29,349 15,526 13,823 

. Grand Total ... 107,114 48,176 dSjOs's " " 

The statistics of birth-place collected at the census are useful 
in determining the extent of real migration to and fr(*m each 
district. The district limits, however, are arbitrary and more or 
less conventional ; there will, therefore, be a good deal of inter- 
conrse between people living on each side of the boundary, and 
intermarriages between the inhabitants of villages so situated are 
very common. This fact is well marked by the preponderance,. as 
a rule, of the female sex among the immigrants from contiguous 
districts or states. There is very little immigration into North 
Arcot, for no less than 95'25 per cent, of the people enumerated 
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in the district were born in it. Of tlie immigrant population •CnA?. i. 
81 ,544, or more than tliree-fourtlia and 3'74 per cent, of the total Immigration 
population, were born in adjoining districts or in Mysore, and we e;mj(^hation. 

thus have 98*99 per cent, of the population returned as bora in the 

district or in adjoining tracts. Among the people coming from 
neighbouring districts, the excess of females referred to above 
is very marked, the ratio being 1,382 females to 1,000 males. Of 
tlte remaining 22,413 immigrants as many as 17,795 or 0*82 per 
cent, of the total population were born in other districts or states 
of the presidency and only 0*19 per cent, in other parts of India 
and other countries. It is clear from these statistics that there is 
no considerable movement into the district, and that the greater 
part of such immigration as exists is due to intermarriages. 

The statement of emigrants from North Arcot is not complete, as 
tlie returns of Mysore and other provinces and states, except Ooorg, 
do not give information for any smaller area than the presidency. 

The returns available sliow that more tha)! 100,000 natives of North 
Arcot were living in other districts and states of Madras or in Coorg 
at the time of the census. Of these 77,765 persons were enumerated 
ill adjoining districts, and among tliem the females numbered 45, 11 5, 
while the males formed only 32,650. This excess of females is 
found in every one of the adjoining districts, but is most noticeable 
in Chingleput and South Arcot and shows clearly that the migra- 
tion is, as already observed, mainly due to intermarriage between 
the inhabitants of North Arcot and those of neighbouring tracts.' 

The total number of persons enumerated in North Arcot, but 
born in other districts or states of Madras or in Coorg, is 91,579, 
while the natives of North Arcot enumerated in those localities 
number 107,114. The district thus shows a net loss of 15,535 
persons, of which the Madras City accounts for 8,294. This city 
sends to North Arcot only 9,791 inhabitants, but receives from it 
18,085, or nearly double the number. 

So far as these statistics show there is no appreciable move- 
ment from North Arcot, hut if complete returns were available for 
M ysore^ it would probably be found that there was some real emigra- 
tion to that state. The census figures sliow that Mysore has of iaie 
attracted considerable numbers of the inhabitants of the Madias Pi e- 
sidency, and it is a reasonable presumption thal> a large proportion 
of these are natives of North Arcot, the western boundary of which 
marches with that of Mysore throughout the greater part of its length. 

There are no’ statistics of emigratiou from North Arcot to 
places beyond the sea, such as Burma, Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, but there are several recruiters of labour for the last- 
mentioned colony at work, chiefly in the P41dr valley, and there is 
undoubtedly a fair amount of over-sea emigration in bad seasons. 
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KOKTH AHCOT, 



enumerated in Xorth Jreoi — eont. 


Statififici 


CHAR L 
Irjmigration 

AKH 

Emigration. 


Alales. Females, 


Total 


Birth-place. 


D. Provinces and States in 

British Territory ... 2,436 l,(!0y 82i} 

Feudatory States ... 1,44;Y 773 t b / i,' 

Totals ... 3^882 2,382 1 1,500 1J80 

E. Countries in Asia beyond 

Adjacent to India ... ^0 26 23 23 

lieinote from India ... 10 0 I 5 

Total E... 59 35 24 28 

P. Foreign countries — 

Europe ... ... .. ^5 57 2$ 

Africa ... ... ... 87 51 30 ... 

America ......... 8 6 2 

Australasia 4 4 

Total F ... 184 118 60 65 

G. Born at sea 2 1 1 

Total G... 2 1 1 ... 

H. Birtb-plaoe not returned ... 491 211 2BO 

Totals ... 431 211 280 

Grand Total ... 2,180,487 1,094,530 1,085,948 1,000,000 

Natives of North Arcot enumerated elsewhere, 

[ Enumerated. Total. Males. Females. 

In contiguous districts — 

Chinglepiit 84,778 13,654 21.124 

Guddapah 10,100 4,01S 5J82 

Helloro 6,082 2,701 3,2B1 

Salem 10,344 4,611 5,733 

South Arcot ... ... ... 16,661 6,760 9,795 

Total ... 77,765 33,860 45,115 

Elsewhere 29,349 15,526 13,82-3 

GrandTotal ... 107,114 48,176 58,938 

— .. — 

The statistics of birth-place collected at the census are useful 
in determining the extent of real migration to and frc>m each 
district. The district limits, howeyer, are arbitrary and more or 
less conventional there will, therefore, be a good deal of inter- 
course between people living on each side of the boundary, and 
intermarriages between the inhabitants of villages so situated are 
very common. This fact is well marked by the preponderance, , as 
a rule, of the female sex among the immigrants from contiguous 
districts or states. Tiiere is very little immigration into North 
Arcot, for no less than 95*25 per cent, of the people enumerated 
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in tlie district were born in it. Of tlie immigrant population 'CnAP. I. 
81,544, or more than three-fourtlia and 3'74 per cent, of the total Immigration 
population, were born in adjoining districts or in Mysore, and we 

thus have 98-99 per cent, of the population returned as born in the 

district or in adjoining tracts. Among the people coming from 
neighbouring districts, the excess of females referred to above 
is very marked, the ratio being 1,382 females to 1,000 males. Of 
tlie remaining 22,413 immigrants as many as 17,795 or 0*82 per 
cent, of the total population were born in other districts or states 
of the presidency and only 0*19 per cent, in other parts of India 
and other countries. It is clear from these statistics that there is 
no considerable movement into the district, and that the greater 
part of such immigration as exists is due to intermarriages. 

The statement of emigrants from North Areot is not complete, as 
the returns of Mysore and other provinces and states, except Coorg, 
do not give information for any smaller area than the presidency. 

The returns available sliow that more than 100,000 natives of North 
Arcot were living in other districts and states of Madras or in Ooorg 
at tlie time of the census. Of these 77,765 persons were enumerated 
in adjoining districts, and among tliem the females numbered 45,1 15, 
while the males formed only 32,650. This excess of females is 
found in every one of the adjoining districts, but is most noticeable 
iu Chingleput and South Areot and shows clearly that the niigra^ 
tion is, as already observed, mainly due to intermarriage between 
the inhabitants of North Areot and those of neighbouring tracts. 

The total number of persons enumerated in North Areot, but 
born in other districts or states of Madras or in Coorg, is 91,579, 
while the natives of North Arcot enumerated in those localities 
number 107,114. The district thus shows a net loss of 15,535 
persons, of which the Madras City accounts for 8,294. This city 
sends to North Arcot only 9,791 inhahitants, hut receives from it 
18,085, or nearly double the number. 

So far as these statistics show there is no appreciable move- 
ment from North Arcot, but if complete returns were available for 
Mysore, it would probably be fvmnd that there was some real emigra- 
tion to that state. The census figures show that Mysore has of late 
attracted considerable numbers of the inhabitants ot the Madias Pre- 
sidency, and it is a reasonable presumption that* a large proportion 
of these are natives of North Areot, the western boundary of which 
marches withthatof Mysore throughout thegreaterpart of its length. 

There are no statistics of emigration from North Arcot to 
places beyond the sea, such as Burma, Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, but there are several recruiters of labour for tho last- 
mentioned colony at wort, chiefly in the P41dr valley, and there is 
undoubtedly a fair amount of ove^-sea emigration in bad seasons. 


CHAP. IL 
Keligion, 
Caste and 
Language. 

Statistics of 
Beligion. 
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CPIAPTER II. 

EELIGION, CASTE AND LANGUAGE. 


Hinbuism is the main religion of the district, no less than 94-o3 

per cent, of the population being followers of that creed. A 

proportion is found only in the three noithernmost districts of 
the presidency and in Ohingleput, Salem and Coimbatore. The 
adherents of the faith of Isldm constitute 4-41 per cent, of the 
population of the district, while the proportion of Christians is con- 
siderably under 1 per cent. The Christians have increased by 49-76 
per cent, during the last decade, or at a much higher rate than 
people of other religions, but their absolute number is still very 
small. Hindus form the great maj ority of the population through- 
out the district, but the proportions of Musalmans and Christians 
in the various taluks present striking differences. Musahnans are 
relatively most numerous in Yellore, Gudiydttam and Palmaner, 
but only in the first two taluks are thmr absolute numbers large 
Christians are numerous in Polfir and Vellore There are 7,9-3 
Jains in North Arcot, the total number in the presidency bemg 
27,425. They are more numerous in this than m any other district 
except South Canara, and are chiefly found in Wandiwash, Arcot. 

Ami and Polfir. n -j . 

The Hindus in North Arcot are pretty nearly equally divid- 

ed 


Sect. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Percent- 

age. 

Saivites 

VaisHnavites . . . 

Madhvas 

Lingayats 

Others, includ- 1 
ing Not stated, i 

1,043,078 

1,003,907 

4,691 

8,018 

1,414 

521 , 924 ! 

506,353 ' 
2,234 
4,040 

765 

521,151 

497,554 

2,457' 

3,978 

649 

50*61 

48*70 

0*23 

0*39 

0*07 

Total ... 

2,061,105 

1,035, 3ie 

1,025,788 

100*00 


vism andYaisli- 
navism. The for- 
mer is, however, 
the more preva- 
lent creed, the 
Saivites being 
to the Yaishna- 
vites in the pro- 
portion of 104 to 
100. In 1871 


the Saivites formed 47-09 per cent, of the total Hindu population, 
hut their number has been slowly increasing during the last twenty 
years, and they now constitute more than half the total mimher 

of Hindus. 


I 


CHAP. n. 
liEniGia.v. 

Sects of 
Hindus. 


Sects of 
Clirisfcians. 



14 ^ ^ AR€OT. 


Percentage of lEmlm in each sect. 



Saivifces. 

Yaislinavites. 

Lingayats. 

1871 ... ... 

dy-OO 

. 62-6S 

0*15 

1881 

4?-76 

50*61 

Nofc known. 

1891 ... 

50’6l 

48*70 

0*31) 


Tlie Lingdyats numbered only 2,778 in 1871, but in 1891 no 
loss tkdu 8,0LS persons returned themselves as of this sect- They 
are most numerous in Palmaner and Pungauur, the zemindar of 
the last-mentioned place being himself of this sect. 

The subjoiaetl statement shows the distribution of the Chris- 
tian population by sect, 

Christian Sects, 


Sect. 

1891. 

1881. 

- ■ ^ 

Total. 

to 

© 

Females. 

Total. 

TO' 

Females. 

Baptist 


24 

13 

11 

23 

12 

11 

. Church of England 


752 

421 

331 

409 

201 

208 

Ohiirch of Scotland 

« « t • • « 

24 

12 

12 




Oongregatioualist 


5 

1 

4 

325 

183 

142 

Episcopalian 


lOO 

54 

46 

7 

2 

5 

Lutheran 


264 

117 

147 

45 

15 

30 

Methodist 

**« «•« 

4 

2 

2 

•»* 



Presbyterian 

•ff» *4* 

1,90S 

9S8 ' 

917 

24 

14 

10 

Protestant . 

■ ■- , ..*** 

405 

208 

197 

1,494 

718 

77G 

Roman Oatholio 


11,890 

5,190 

5,900. 

6,866 

3,240 

3,726 

TJnsaotarian ^ ; 


' \ ^ 

1 


... 



Wesleyan ,, ' ■ 

*.* ... ‘ 

' * 70 

41 

35 

9 

6 

3 

, Greek Church 





16 

^ 11 

4 

Hot stated , ... .. 

««« ' >•» ' 

63 

24 ' 

29 

701 

1 

359 

312 

'' / 

ToxAr. ... 

15,003 

7,372 

7,631 

10,018 

4,781 

6,267 


The statisfics for the two years are not fully comparahle, as 
tho mimher of per^ns retuimed under the vague term of ‘Pro- 
testant,’ as well as of thifee who did not . return their sect, was 
much larger in IS^rthaii in the subsequent year. The ‘Not 
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stated! can, lioY/e^er, be among the Protestant and 

Eoman Gatholio sects, and the adoption of this method giyes the 
following results : — 


CHAP. Tl, 
Keligion. 


Sects of 
Christians. 


Percentage of 
increase. 


Increase. 


ilonaan Catliolics. 


Protestants 


Total 


The Eoman Catholics have advanced faster than the Protest- 
ants, and both sects show a considerably higher rote of increase 
than the population taken as a whole. This must he due to con- 
versions. 

The Eoman Catholics constitute 76*20 percent, of the total 
Christian population, the proportion for the presidency being only 
6G*12 per cent. 

In the following table Christians are distributed according 
to race : — 


Christians 
by race. 


Total 


Roman Catholics. Protestants, 


Foreign 


Eurasian 


Native 


T^tal 


No less than 93*99 per cent, are natives* It will also be seen 
that a large number of foreigners and more than lialf the Eura- 
sians are Protestants, w^hile a large majority of Native Christians 
are Eoman Catholics. 

Although there are no precise records of the date when the Missions. 
Eoman Catholics first started work in this district, it appears that 
tliere w^as a church at Punganfir at least as early as 1735, 

Father C. Calmette of the Society of Jesus, in a letter to Father ^ 

Dalmos of the same society, dated 17th September 1735, makes 
mention of Christians and of a Christian dmreh then at Punganur. / / ' 
Father Arnold, an ex- Jesuit missionary, had cliarge of tlie mis- / / 
rich at Punganur in 1773, and in conee<iucnce of the perseeutio^ „ ' 
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KOBTH AECOT, 


CHAP. II. 
Ksligion 
AXD Caste. 

lloligion. of 
urban popu- 
larion. 


Caste. 



Fr)m tills we see tliat Miisalmaiis live cliiefly In towns, and 
that this partiality for town life is also found among Christians, 
hut in a smaller degree. The proportions differ very much in 
different towns. In Amhhr 46 per cent, of the inhabitants are 
Musalmans, while in Sholinghur they form only 3*51 per cent. 
The proporbion of Christians and Musalmans is generally higher 
and that of Hindus lower among the townfolk than among the 
population as a whole. This is the case throughout the presi- 
dency. 

The following list' gives the castes returned at the census of 
1891 and the number of persons who returned each. The castes 
have been classified with reference to traditional occupation or 
origin, hut this classification must not be regarded as final, nor 
can every name which appears in the list be accepted as tliat of a 
real, separate and distinct caste. There are 32 names wliich are 
left unclassified, owing to absence of information about them. 
Some of these are probably the names of foreign castes, distorted 
by the enumerator's attempt to render them in Tamil or Telugu ; — 


Castes, Tbibes and Eaces, 


Caste, Tribe or pace. Total. Males. 

Ay riculturistSf formally Military and Dominant, 

Females. 

Agramudai}’ an 

... 

17,807 

8,847 

8,960 

^re ... ,,, ,,, 

... ■ .. 

22 

13 

9 

Kalian 


91 

42 

49 

Kshatriya ... 

... 

9,316 

4,813 

4,533 

Marathi ... ... 

... 

3,796 

1,875 

1,921 

[Niyar 

... 

12 

5 

7 

Palayakkaran 

... 

6,464 

3,196 

8,208 

K^jput * 


726 

373 

353 

B&JaorH^zu 


15,888 

8,585 

7,3C3 

Samanfcan ... 


2 

2 

... 

S(?rvcg^ra ... 

... 

12 

7 

5 

Velama ... 


9,157 

4,603 

4,554 


AgricnXtuTUts, 





87 

44 

43 

Jain ... ... y ... 


7,919 

3,902 

4,017 

Kalingi ... 


3 

2 

1 

. Kfeiti 


4 

■ 2 

2 

• Kamma ... _ ■ 


117,487 

60,004 

57,393 

Kapil or Eeddi ^ . 


147,093 

74,054 

73,039 

' Kndiyanavan 

*#r 

31 

13 

18 

Kttnbi' ... , 


17 

11 

6 

Kattamin 


205 

98 

107 

SMar ; ‘ 


26 

13 

13 

Hndarmfe' ■; ^ 


462 

‘ ‘ 223 

239 

Sndra ‘ > 


237 

' 125 , 

112 

, Telag;a ... f ... ' ■ 


210 

107 

103 
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Castes, Tkxbes and Races — coni* 

Caste, Tribe or Haoe* Total. Males. Females. 


AgTicv,liurisU--Q,QiXit, 


Th^kur 

... 

16 

6 

10 

Tolagari 


1,749 

858 

891 

Tofctiyan or KainBalatt.au 


16 

9 

. 7 

Udaiyau ... ' 

... 

308 

158 

150 

Veimia ’ 

... 

153,269 

76,251 

77,018 

Ahar... 

Cattle-hreederSf GrazierSy ^*c, 

... ... 3 

3 


Gauala 

... 

5 

3 

■ 2 

Kamiadiyan 


2,146 

1,080 

1,066 

Cbornman ... 


Field Labourer's, 

1 

• 

I 

MtJla 


... 140,900 

71,213 

60,687 

Mh^r 

... 

77 

45 

32 

Muppan 


1 

1 

... 

Paidi 


3 

1 

2 

Pallan 

... 

44 

22 

22 

Palli or Yanniyan ... 


308,371 

154,831 

153,537 

Panchama ... 


121 

58 

63 

Paraiyan 


208,479 

103,733 

101,746 

Payakkaran 


35 

16 

19 

Irnla 


Forestand Bill Tribes, 

17,766 

8,960 

8,806 

Kittnmarati 

... 

... 52 

29 

23 

Kondadora ... 

... 

16 

7 

9 

Malaiyan 


9 

5 

4 

Ydnadi 


7,859 

8,867 

3,992 

Brahmans — 

Aohirya ... 


Friesfe. 

6 

4 

2 

Adisaiva ... 

••• ‘ 

23 

14 

9 

Adisilkha ... 


13 

4 

9 

Andhra 


312 

144 

168 

Arddhya ... 


■... • 16 

7 

y 

Aravattavakkaln 

... 

24 

12 

12 

Archaka 


19 

10 

9 

Aruvela ... 

... 

... 741 

363 

378 

Ashtasahasram 


429 

220 

209 

Badaganadu ... 


593 

259 

834 

Batrigi 


4 

4 


Brahaoharanam ... 

... 

308 

’■ 168 

140 

Brahman 


862 

455 

407 

Besasta ... 

... 

3,800 

1,808 

1,992 

Brdvida ... 


966 

463 

503 

Gauda 


358 

239 

119 

Golkondavj^ap^jri 


180 

90 

90 

Gujarati ... 

... 

. 4 ' 

3 

1 


CHAP. TL 
Caste. 
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NORTir ARCOT. 


CHAP. II. 

Caste. 


Castes, Tuibes A^’I) liACEs—coa^^. 
Caste, Tribe or Kace, Total, Male 



Brah mans — con t, 
Guriikulsm 
Haidarabdcli 
Kambalava 
Kamme ... 

.Kananj 

Kaniyala ... 

Kama Kanima ... 
Karnntaka 

Karthdla 

Kasalandda 

Kasi 

Konkanasta 

Mddhva ... 

Maharashtra 

Murikinaclu 

Naiiibi 

Nanclavariki 

Kiyogi 

Prxdia 

Pakanadu 
Pakshitmam 
Panoh.ardt>a 
Prathainasdkha ... 
Pnrvasikha 
Saras vata 
Sarvarya ... 
Sirn^du ... 
Siradvija ... 

Smdrta 

Bdzhiya ... 
SriVaishnava 
Suklayajussakha 
Telagauya 

Tengalai 

Ulachakamma 

TJttaradi 

Vadagalai 
Vadama ... 

Vadhya 

Vaidiki 

Vaikhinasa 

Vaishnava 

Tajasan^ya 

Veginadu 

Velanadu 

V i jayapuramkam ma 

Otborg ... ' 


Priests — oont. 


Total, BEitiMANs 


Females. 


905 

469 

496 

36 

17 

19 

5 

3 

■ "2 

2 

2 


107 

61 

46 

19 

10 

9 

520 

216 

283 

l,2il 

602 

(339 

209 

99 

110 

21 

11 

10 

6 

5 

1 

21. 

12 

12 

321, 

• 194 

130 

9 

7 

2 

2,077 

1,037 

1,040 

5 

2 

3 

570 

260 

310 

1,947 

941 

1,006 

5 

2 

3 

G3 

25 

38 

7 

4 

3 

35 

20 

15 

281 

130 

151 

1 

5 

1 

5 


13 

8 

5 

18 

8 

10 


KELIOIOT^, CASTE AKB LANGUAGE. 
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Castes, Tiubes and Baoes — conL 
Caste, Tribe or Race. Total. Males 


CnAP. IL 
Caste. 


Taiiji^am 

Pakkiri 

Panclarani ... 

ParapLijari ... 

Pdjari 

Tanibala 

Valluva 


Baiiv^gi 

Fakir 

G6sayi 

Sanyasi 

Tambiriin 

Udasi 


Ambalav^si . 
Kambi 
6e’oliaa 
Satdni 


Kanakkan 

Kainiain 

Kayust 


J6sya 

Kadimi 

Vaidya 


Bbafcrfijn 
\ adyakaran. 


Bdgam 
Dasi ... 
Kattuyan 


Bali j a 

Banajiga 

Baiiiya 

Chetti 

Kavarai 

Kdmati 

Labbai 


Total. Males. 

Females. 

Frieds— cci^t. 



... 8,556 

4,158 

4,398 

... 59 

33 

26 

... 3,984 

1,986 

1,998 

... 5 

■ 4 

1 

''9 

34 

36 

. 4:4^ 

25 

19 

6,379 

3,189 

3,190 

Devotees. 

147 

89 

58 

' 2 

■ 1 

1 

111 

50 

61 

,. ... 435 

230 

205 

37 

18 

19 

2 

1 

1 

Temple-Servants. 

1 


1 

... 20 

8 

12 

176 

82 

94 

' 1,880 

918 

962 

Writers, 



6,659 

3,274 

3,385 

... 14,714 

7,317 

7,397 

16 

6 

10 

Astrologers and Physicians. 

29 

11 

18 

2 

2 


1 

1 

... 

Musicians and Ball ad-reciters. 


163 

81 

82 

2 

1 

1 

Dancers and Singers. 



899 

410 

489 

172 

40 

132 

211 

106 

lOG 

Traders. 

112,491 

56,206 

56,286 

635 

246 

289 

... i*w 

55 

52 

34,931 

17,297 

17,634 

’ ’ ... 26,105 

12,699 

18,406 

’ 5,957 

3,023 

2,934 

12,224 

6,453 

6,766 
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KOKTH ARCOT, 


Castes, Tribes and llACEs—^cont 


Casto, Tribe or Race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Ft males. 


Traders — cont. 



Ma 

■••• ■ le 

0 

6 

Mappilla 

15i 

61 

93 

Nagarafca 

... 14'G 

79 

07 

Kava\"afc 

••• 156 

65 

91 

Pavalakkaran 

12 

7 

' e 

Perike 

... 1 


■ .e 

S^nnikkxidaiyaa 

2G9 

137 

I 

132 

Vadngaa ' 

' 55 

21 

34 

Vaifijya 

... 843 

402 

441 


Jamkari 


Lambidi 


Tattdn 


Pedlars. 

7 

Carriers, 

537 

Goldsmiths, 

334 

. ^r^isatig. 


263 


168 


Katichngira 
ICanuan „ 


Cbirnpiga 

Barji 

Kdmdev 


Brass and Coppersmiths, 

• 2 

• • 't** 55 


Tailors, 


1 

2 

198 


.80 


2 

92 


274 


166 


Kammdla 

Kamsala ... 

... 

26,184 

16,219 

12,975 
.. 8,142 

13,209 

8,077 



Barbers. 



Ambattan 

Ha jam 

Maugala ... 


... 14,125 

... 13 

»*. 8,297 

7,024 

4 

4,213 

7,101 

9 

4,08.4 



Blacksmiths, 



Kammara ... 
fColiaa 


... 751 

961 

388 

503 

363 

458 


Carpenters^ Masons and 

Turners. 


Tac’oban ... ... 

Vadla or Vadra 

V V 

. : ♦■I*' • 

189 

372 

97 

194 

92 

178 


2 

25 


1 

106 
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Castes, Teibes j^d Eacss — eo7it 


C^ste, Tribe or Haoo. Total. 

I^eyfurners o.7id Betel-loaf s-eller^* 

Males. 

F-emalos. 

Aknla 

1 

Flon'er sellen^. 


1 

Faslipakib’a ... 

' 8 

TFc^arers^ Calemhrers and, Dt^^rs, 

4 

4 

Devfinga 

6,103 

3,170 

2,933 

Ijevara 

1 

... 

1 

Janappan 

... ... 1,521 

719 

772 

Jaiidva 

... ... 4B0 

232 

258 

Kaikolaii 

48 f^7l 

25,095 

23,876 

Katri 

6 

6 


Kori 

3 

2 

1 

Nos4 or Nesavakkarati 

2 

2 

. ...' 

Patndl 

2,837 

1,436 

1,401 

Kaugari 

... 190 

91 

99 

Sale 

8,043 

4,105 

3,038 

BayakkSran 

31 

10 

21 

S^dau 

1G3 

83 

79 

Seiiiyan 

1,721 

854 

867 

Singam 

8 

7 

1 

Tari 

8 

6 

2 

Togata 

759 

Wa^he7'7nonm 

388 

371 

Madivala 

5 

2 

3 

Tsakala 

17,939 

8,922 

9,007 

Vaunan 

15,158 

Coiioti-cleaners, 

7,551 

7,6*07 

Bndektila or Phijari 

... 805 

456 

409 

Ladaf 

... 2 

2 

... 

Paujakotfci 

3 

Shepherds and WooUieeavers, 

2 

1 

Golla 

54,849 

27,821 

27,028 

1 daxyaii or Y adavaii 

73,0(30 

36,906 

36,7511 

Kavadi 

7 

2 

6 

Karuaiban ... 

15,721 

Oil-pressers, 

7,925 

7,796 

Gandla 

10,537 

6,370 

5,267 

Ganiga 

48 

25 

23 

Teltikula 

32 

17 

15 

Vatiiyari 

9,514 

Fofien. 

4,559 

4,955 

Kmnmara or Kmnb'^ra 

8,161 

4,171 

3,990 

IvxisaYan 

II. 

9,376 

4,769 

4,607 

D 


CSAF, II, 
Castk, 



KOBTH ARCOT- 


CasteSj Tribes and Kaces 

)r Race. TotnL 


Qlans-worJcers and Bangle-rnakt^'f' 


Talaiyalk&ran 


8alt-iVorlcers. 


tJpi^ara 


Fishermen, Boatmen^ PaVki-hem'erB^ 


Besfca 

Boya 

Kahar 

Kalasi 

Talle 

Pattanavan 

Sembadavan 

Vada 


Personal Service. 


Distillers and Toddy^drauers. 


Gamalla 

|diga 

Indra 

Kalal 

Kachiyar 

Pauikkari 

fcegidi 

Shinan 

Tiyyau 


Leather - loorlcers , 


Cbakkiliya 

Chamar 

Madiga 
Hue’ chi 


Village WvLtchmen. 


ikari 

Mntrtoa 

Talaiy4iri 


Scavengers, 


HaMlk(w 

Tdtfi 


;:EETJ1310N, CASTE 

■ *xrn' HACBS — COntv. 

Castes, Iiubes am> 


Iktila 

pttslipakAra ... 


Bev^riga 
Devara 
Janappan 
Jai'.dra ' 
Kaikolaii 
'■'/Katri':'; 

Kori 

Kos6 or Nesav 

Patndl 

Kan gar i 

Sale 

Sayakk^rau ... 

S^dau 

Seniyan 

Singain 

Tari ... 

Togata. 


nkkaraa 


Madi\ ala 
T*sakala 
V annaii 


Dldt^ula or Pinjad 

Lad&f 

Paujukotti 


Golla 

Jdaiyan or Yadavaii 
Kavadi 
' Kura iii ban 


?■/, Ofoila 

■ , Ciialga 

Telakiila 

A'iiiiyari 

KamraaTa or Knmlj^ra 
; Kn&aTan 


TotijE 

3e. . , . 

Haleg^; 

Females, 

,-f..^ersandBMd-Ua/.‘>clUr^. 



1 


X 

yi Giver seller^' 



8 

4 

4 

„,„s, CakHchrer^ 



6,103 

3,170 

2,933 

1 

... 

■ "I"' 

1,551 

710 

773 

480 

222 

258 

48,071 

25,09a 

23,876 

*'* d 

6 


2 

1 

! 2 

2 


*■; 2,837 

1,436 

1,401 

190 

01 

99 

8,043 

4,105 

3,938 

31 

10 

21 

!! 1C3 

83 

79 

1,731 

854 

867 

8 

7 

1 

8 

6 

3 

759 

388 

371 

Washermen, 



5 

2 

3 

17,939 

8,922 

9,007 

25,158 

7,551 

7,607 

Cotton-cleaners* 



: ... 8CS ■ 

45G 

409 

2 

2 

•*« 

3 

: 2 

1 

Shepherds and WooUvmrers, 



54,840 

27,821 

27,028 

73,000 

36,000 

30,754 

7 

2 

5 

15,721 

7,935 

7,796 

Oil~pressers» 



10,537 

6,370 

5,267 

48 

25 

23 

n 

17 

15 

0,514 

4,559 

4,955 

o 

&/ . 



8,161 

9,376 

4,171 

4,769 

4,»^7 
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KOKTH ARCOT. 


CHAP, 11. 
Caste. 


Castes, Teibbs and RACE&--^msl 
Caste, Tribe or Race. Total, Males 

QIaiis-ivorJters and Bangle-mahers. 
Talaiyalksran 10 9 

SalUworlcers, 

8,050 1,363 

Fishermen, Boatmen, FalM-hearers, OqoIcs, 

Besfca ,,, 4,035 1,009 

13369 6395 

Kahar ... 1 1 

Kalasi ... 1 j 

— ... 22,084 11,112 

Fattanavan ... ... ... ... 

Sombadavaa ftS-iS 3 136 

Vada ... ... ... 8 ^ 

Personal Service, 

Adapapa ... ... ... o 


Oamalla 

idiga 

Indra 

Kalal 

Kachiyar 

Fanikkau 

Begidi 

Sh4n4ft 

Tiyyaa 


Fenuilos, 


Cbakkihyan 

Chamar 

d'ltiigara 

Hadiga 

Hac*ohl 


feaii 

Mmfcr^clia 

tTalaiyijri 

Tetfci 


4,035 

1,009 

2,036 

... 13369 

6,095 

0,H74i 

1 

1 


. 1 ■ 

1 


22,68-1 

31, 112 

11,242 

577 

281 

206 

0353 

3,156 

3,207 

8 

4 

4 

Personal Service, 

... 2 

... ■ . 

2 

Distillers and Toddy •drawers. 

333 

82 

51.. 

14,482 

7,181 

7,301 

••• 1374 

913 

961 

50 

20 

30 

7 

3 

4 

50 

6 

44 

1 

■ '■ 1 


11,371 

5,778 

5,593 

3 

2 ' 

Deather-wor'kers, 

16,517 

8,275 

8,242 

5.. .. 

a 

3 

... ... Q 

6 

1 

' -i 28,293 

14,500 

13,784 

9 

4 

5 


Village Watchmen, 


HalAlkot* 
Tdfei ... 


Scavengers, 


HYXIOXON, CASTE ANI> EANOUAGE. ^ 

Castes, Teibes ani> llACES^"*^on^. 

. Caste, Tribe OE Raoe. Total. Males. Females. 


Earth-ivorlcers. 


Odde 



54,385 

27,833 

20,552 

Mut-makerSf Basket^mtilcers and Cam-f*plitlers^ 


Korava or Yerukala 


9,081 

4,603 

4,478 

Aledara 

. 

818 

426 

422 


Uunters and Fowlers* 



Bednr or Vedan 

%•« •** 

17,442 

8,780 

8,662 

Karalan 


2 

... 

2 

Knrii vikkaran 


150 

75 

75 

Patra ••• 


960 

458 

502 

Shikari 


mi 

109 

122 

Valndki 


1,025 

512 

51S 

Villijan 



908 

437 

471 


Miscellmieous and Disy'epuiuhle Vagrants* 


Yesya 

.# ••• ... 

1 

1 

... 



Beggars. 



Andi 


196 

lOG 

96 

Banda 


361 

184 

180 

Budubuduka 


59 

32 

27 

Basari 


3,204. 

1,620 

1,584 

Jakkula 


9 

6 

3 

Jogi 

... ... 

2,30.8 

1,196 

: 

Kaiiivadii 


6 

2 

4 

Madari 


5 

2 

3 

Mailari 

... 

13 

6 

7 

Mondi 

. ■ ... 

3S2 

197 

185 

Palaniyari ... 

... 

' 27' ^ 

15 

12 

Pambaikkarau 


109 

77 

92 

Parnbala 

... 

889 

441 

448 

Fanisavan ... 


5,433 

2,778 

2,655 

Farad^si 

... ... 

1 

1 


Faratfidan . . . 


66 

23 

38 

Fic’chiganta 


972 

478 

494 

Siddha 

... 

58 

37 

21 

Yiramushti ... 



25 

12 

13 


Tumblers and Acrolafs* 



Dommara 



1,824 

900 

924 

Jetti 

... ... ... 

456 

238 

218 

Kufctadi 

... ... 

212 

99 

113 

Mddi vid daikkaran 

... ... ... 

11 

8 

a 

Kdkkan 

... 

10 

: 4 

6 

payilvsa 

... !•« ..4 

7 

B 

4 


CHAP. TT. 
Caste, 
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SOUTH AUfUT. 


CHAT. H. 

Oasis. 


Castes, Thjbes axd Kai'es— 

Caste, Tribe or Total. «. 


A ' ' 

| u ;;. 



Iti ,' ' hi w 

*11 



Ganweddiila 

Oaradi 

Tanmla 


Arab 

Moghal 

l^arai 

Pathan 

Saiyad 

Bheik 


European 


Eurasian 


Native Christian 


iCarandan 

Mudali 

Nayaka 

ifayanar 

Nayudu 

iP^illai 

Sheriff 


Arava 

Bengali 

Bondili 

Brahmo 

Buddhist 

Gujarati 

Hauafi 

Hindi 

Eindu 

Kac*chi 

Kanauj 

Earnataka 

Bingayat 

H&dhva 

Mtoyidi 


J Sn ahe-Ckai^ers a nd A u imu I 'Zt'k i h I f, 


m 32 

m IH 

I 2 

Mcii-^Indian A&iatic Eae^t. 

13 7 

• S37 457 

- ■■■ ■ . 1 ■■■■ ,1 

■ 5,dl5 2, €92 

3,790^ 

. .... 32,^XiO■.,■ ■ 15,992' 

I^on-Asintic 

■, 227. ■ ,127 

Kur&sia>}s. 

<575 32S 

Chruiian Converh^ 

13,537 9,662 

TiUihir J^ames. 


30 u 

^“^'7 309 

90 40 

1 1 

70 47 

7 5 

52 34 


Ternfo^ialy Limjuistic and Sectanan Kamm 


U 

I 

731 

4 
207 

49 

20 

1 

1 

6 

5 
16 

, 2,397 

9 

33 


8 

1 

348 

3 

207 

28 

7 
1 

5 
3 

8 

1,109 

6 

22 




16 

21 


6 

480 

2,923 

8.762 

10,008 


100 


347 


0,876 


14 
238 

50 

23 

2 

15 


383 

1 

21 

3 

1 

.1 

2 

a 

2,288 

3 

11 


HKLIGIOX, CASTE AND LANGUACIi:. ^ 

Castes, Tiubes and Backs — 

Caste, Tribe or Race, Total. Males, Females. 


Territorial^ Linguistic u7id Sectarian Naines—cont, 


Musalman ... 


... ... 

3G,408 

17,005 

18,803 

5?had 



29 

14 

15 

Shia 



1 

1 

.... 

Sivamatam ... 



102 

54 

48 

So/Aiya 



1 

1 

... 

Biinni 


... ... 

229 

141 

88 

Tcliis^u 


... 

10 

() 

4 

Tongalai 


•** .*• 

47 

26 

21 

Vadags^lai 


... *.* 

55 

28 

27 

ATiicJhnava ... 

... 

94 

Undassijied Castes* 

52 

42 

ilalakniam ... 



4 

2 

2 

Aoi ... 



9 


5 

Hud mam ajar 



3 

3 

... . 

Hutta 

... 


2 

2 


Carla 


... ... 

1 

... 

1 

Haina 



1 

1 

... 

Jttnr 


... 

22 

11 

11 

Jamiri 



1 

1 

■ ... 

Janjikkulani 


... > > * 

1 

1 


Kaiiavilladi 



1 

1 


Kakal 



18 

4 

14 

Kartikar 


■■ ... . 

3 


3 

Kavut 



3 

3 

... 

Kodiya- 



10 

5 

5 

Kojjivar 



3 

3 


Kotin ngar ... 



15 

9 

6 

Kousikar 



1 

... 

I 

Lohir 



1 

■■■■ 1. ■' 

... 

Masliayat 



5 

3 

2 

Paiidiyakulam 


... 

1 

1 

... 

Polleta 



9 

7 

2 

Rukkali 


... 

15 

6 

9 

Saajikulam. ... 



2 

1 

1 

Saya 

... 


4 

2 

2 

Solikadu 



1 

1 

■■ 

Toval 

... 

... • . • 

1 

1 


Kttaradi 




1 

1 

... 

Vajii 

... 

... 

1 


1 

Varaka 


... 

6 

3 

3 

Yasilikar 

... 

... ... 

1 

1 


Yelladu 


... 

4 

4 

»t V 

Yotburi 


... 

1 

. , t.**' 

X 

Caste not refcnrued . , . 

406 

214 

192 


Grand Total ,,, 

2,180,487 

. 1,094,539 

1,086,948 


CHAP. n. 
Caste. 
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SOHTH AKC'OT. 



SiafUtwB of Muther-longtte rdurntd ai th 


CHAP, fl, 

LaNGL'ACK. 


Number 

returBittg 

it. 


Madras Langwujes, 

Hinflustani 

Irala 

Ivauarese 

Konkani 

Kurumba 

Lnmbadi 

Malay alam 
Patniil 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Uriya 

Yerukala ... 


r iCaeh'In 
65,410 jl Marathi 
1 j| M&rwadi 
31,483 ji 8a u « krit 
■31. |i 8l'iaE 

. ' 

1' ^un~Tnd. 


Now ’Asiah 

DaTiiBh 

l^biglish 

French 

German 

Irish 

Portuguese 


Other Indian Languages. 

Bengali 

Burmese ... ... ] 

Goanese 

Gujarati ... 

Hindi 


f areiit tonguenot returned 


Of the population of North Are 
and 39-12 per cent. Telugu. Hind 
3*00 per cent, and Kanarese of 1 -44 
ment shows the distribution by talu 


ot oo- /d per cent, speak Tamil 
■ustani IS the mother-tongue of 
per cei»t. Tlie subjoined state- 
bs of those four languages. 

Number returning 


Total 

population. 


Taluk, 


Tamil. 


Kanarese. 

stani. 


Arcofe 

Arni 

Chendragiri 
Chittoor ,,, 
Gndiyattam 
Kalahasti 
Kangundi 
Madarjjak 
Palman^r 
Pdldr 
' PunganiJr 
Putfcdr 
Tmuttaui ... 
Vellore 
Walajapet 
Wandiwash 


176,878 

91,730 

114,436 

900,249 

176.709 
70,666 
64,062 
77,294 
48,136 

139.709 
92,023 

166,646 
173,161 
182,937 
239,349 
177, m 


BELIGION, CASTE A’SD LAIsGUAGE. 
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Tehuju is tlie prevailing language in Chendragiri, Cliitloor 
and Palmaiier taluks and in tlie Kalahasti, Kangundi^ Mddarpdk, 
Punganlir and Puttur divisions, while Tamil is the language of 
the rest of the district. Kanarese is found throughout the district, 
hut in no taluk is it the predominant language. It is the mother- 
tongue of 18*96 per cent, of the inhabitants of Kangundi and of 
12*44 per cent, of the people of Palman4r. It is also spoken by 
6,149 persons in Punganhr. Hindustani^ in its Deceani variety, is 
spoken for the most part by Musalmans of foreign origin, who are 
now settled in the soutli. Marathi is found in every taluk, but 
in Arni alone is it returned as the mother-tongue of more than 
a thousand inhabitants. ArS is really Mar4thi and not a distinct 
language. Patnuly a dialect of Gujardti, spoken by the members 
of the Patnhl (silkweaver) caste, is found chiefly in Wdldjdpet, 
Arni, Chendragiri and Putthr. Nearly all the members of this 
caste retiu'ued Patnhl as their vernacular. There are 9,081 Ko- 
ravas or Yeruhalas in the district, but only 1,S69 of them have 
returned the tribal dialect. Burmese is returned by 206 people, 
all of whom are convicts in the central jail at Vellore : none 
of them were entered as Burmese in the caste return. Only one 
person has returned Imla as his mother-tongue : the remaining 
17,765 of this caste are believed to have returned Tamil, of which 
Irula is a dialect. Again out of 15,721 Kurumbas only 35 returned 
that particular dialect, Kanarese being returned by the rest, 
although the Kurumba variety of Kanarese is a distinct dialect. 
Similarly only 206 of the 537 Lanihddis returned the tribal lan- 
guage, The 17 people who returned Sanskrit are Srivaishnava 
Brdhmans ; their real vernacular is probably Tamil. European 
languages have been returned by 997 persons, but the numbers of 
Europeans and Eurasians in the district is only 902. The differ- 
ence is due either to the omission on the part of some Europeans 
or Eurasians to return their race or to some natives having 
returned these languages as their mother- tongue. Both these 
errors were found throughout the presidency. 
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CHAPTER ITL 

AGE, SEX AND MADEIAGE. 


The following taWe shows the general age oonslitntion of the 
population of North Arcot in comparison with the eorrespondin! 
hgures for the presidency as a whole and for England and Wales! 

Statement s howing member at each Age in a total 0 / 10,000 of each sex. 


Age, 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0—4 ,,, 

6-14 

16—24 ,,, 

25-34 
35-44 
4*5-61 

55 and over. 


Males. 


North Arcot. 


1881. 1891 


332 

230 

187 

19G 

233 


1,1S1 


2,708 

1,751 

1,759 

1,283 

714 

604 


S50 

175 

340 

350 

323 


1,638 


Total ' IO,OOmio,aoo 


5 .302 
IM^ 
2,666 

1.303 
843 
702 


Madms 

Presi- 

dency. 


1891. 


330 

171 

315 

352 

314 


$93 


1,482 


2,475 

1,618 

1,6-19 

1,262 

792 

692 


10,000 


2,350 

1,883 

IMl 

i,m 

818 

995 


10,000 


.1 

Females. 


ii 

; North Arcot. 

Madras 

Presi- 

dency. 

England 

1 and 

1 Wales. 

1 1881. 

1 1881. 

1891. 

j 

1 1881. 

i 310 

■f." ■ 

: S79 

! 

j . ■ . V .. . ■ 

! 

338 

282 

: 240 : 190 ' 178 

257 

I 100 

! 371 

327 

265 

227 

1 382 

p, ■ 

365 

260 

. 2*>4 

3S7 

316 

258 

1,283 

i 

1 1,659 

1,624 

I 1,322 

1 





2,571 

2,162 

2,269 

1 

' 2,232 

1,833 

1,765 

1,756 

1,871 

1,825 

1,773 

1,750 

i,m 

1,128 

1,163 

1,166 

1,242 

708 

75$ 

765 

855 

656 

725 

770 

1,099 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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As explained in tlie report on the census of the Madras Presi- CHAP. HI, 
denoy in 1891, the returns of age are far from accurate, the most 
noticeable error being an over-statement of the numbers at the 
25-34 period at the expense of those belonging to the 15-24 
group. This error is also found in the returns for North Arcot, 
especially in the case of females. It will also be seen that the 
proportion of children under five years of age is high in North 
Arcot. In England and Wales less than 14 per cent, of the 
population are under five : in North Arcot the proportion is about 
16 per cent. This is due to the relatively high birth-rate in 
this country, and also to the higher death-rate throughout life, 
which results in proportionately fewer people attaining the later 
ages. 

The enormous difference in the proportion of young children 
in 1881 and 1891 brings out very clearly the effect of the famine, 
which produced excessive mortality among the very young and 
also checked fertility, so that, the number of births was relatively 
low. Similarly the greater proportion in 1891 at the higher ages 
shows tlie heavy famine mortality among elderly people. These 
features in the age statistics are common to all famine districts. 

It may be assumed that all males between the ages of 15 and Useful and 
59 and all females between 15 and 44 are capable of earning 
their own livelihood. On this assumption, the proportion of 
workers is 56*56 per cent, of the males and 47'01 per cent, of the 
females. The corresponding figures for the presidency, exclusive 
of the Agency Tracts, are 55*26 per cent, for males and 46*64 per 
cent, for females, so North Arcot occupies a relatively favour-, 
able position in this respect. 

In the total population of North Arcot there are 1,094,539 
males and 1,085,948 females. The population thus shows a pre- 
ponderance of males, the proportion being 992 females to a thou- 
sand of the opposite sex. In 1881 the ratio was 1,003 to 1,000, 
and in 1871 it was 974 to 1,000. If it is true that an excess of 
males shows an inaccurate census, then the enumeration of 1891 
must he regarded as defective in respect of females ; hut there are 
good grounds for doubting whether this test is always a just one. 

The excess of males is not found in Kangundi, Gudiydttara, Vel- 
lore, Polfir, Arcot or Arni, and it is very slight in Wdldjdpet and 
Wandiwash. The deficiency of females is in fact confined to the 
northern half of the district which adjoins a tract formed by the 
districts of Ouddapah, Nellore, Kistna,Kurnool, Bellary and Anan- 
tapiir, throughout which there is an excess of males. The excess 
of this sex was noticed in the Ceded Districts by Sir Thomas 

lU B 


Sex. 



Ill, 

Sex. 
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Munro at the bogintiing of the century, and on investigation he 
found it to be a fact and not due to defective lettirus. As regards 
North Arcot it is a noticeable feature that there is an excess 

of females among the Musal- 


Beli^ion, 


Hindtis 
Musa I mans 
Christians 
Jains 


Knmher of 
females to 
1,0CM) males. 

991 

1,016 

1,035 

1,028 


mans, who, it may fairly be 
presumed, would be more dis- 
posed than the Hindus to omit 
to int-lude their females in tlie 

schedules; and even among the 

Hindus themselves the deficiency of the gentler sex is by no moans 
confined to those castes who are the most careful of the seclusion 
of their women. It is found among the so-called Kshatriyas 
but also among the Mdlas ; among the Velanias and Kammas’ 
mt also among -the Mddigas, Moreover, there is no excess of 
husbands over wives, as there would he if wives had been omitted 
from the returns, and as there is in localities, such as the Agency 
Tracts, where the omission of females is undoubted. Lastly it is 
believed that the arrangements for taking the census were as 
complete in the north as in the south of the district, that the 
testing of the returns was as thorough and the supervision as 
careful m the one part as in the other. For aU these reasons it 
seems probable that there has been no wilful omission of females 
and that the excess of the male sex is real. This excess is not 
due to an unusual excess at birth, for during the years 1 882^9 
the ratio of male to female births was only 104 to 100 while 
fw the presidency generally it was 105 to 100. ' In England and 
Wales it 18 104 to 100, hut in Italy it is as high as 107 and in 
1 ranee and Austria 106 to 100. 

The following statement shows the proportion at each aare 
penod:— ° 

Proportion of Sexes at different ages. 


■.-Age. 

, 

Kuniber of 
females per 1,000 
males. 

-Age. 

Number of 
females per 1,000 
males. 

. Korfcii i 
Arcot, 

Presi- 

dency. 

North 

.Ai’cot. 

Presi- 

dency. 

0 

1 ... ... 

■ S 

^ 3 

■ 4 

^ ■§« 

C-4 .... ... 

S-9 ... , .... 

^ 10-14 

15-19 ... 

20-24 ... 

1,075 

1,078 

1.083 

1.084 
1,036 
1,071 

998 

m 

1,048 
1,065 
1,063 
1.059 
1,027 
1,051 
991 
‘ . 873 
,• 965 
; t,218 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 , . 

55-59 

60 and over 

All Ages 

1,050 
1,061 
802 
964 
. 765 
998 
746 
1,134 
892 

1,082 

1,098 

876 

1,019 

856 

1,107 

907 

1,220 

1,025 
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Altliongli more boys are born tbali girls, yet the mortality of CHAP. III. 
male infants is considerably greater than that of females, and for ^ 
all ages below five the girls out-number the boys. Details for 
each of the next five years are not available, but for the whole 
period (5-9) the male sex is in excess, and this excess is still 
more pronounced in the 10-14 period. The Madras life-table 
shows that the female mortality is higher than the male between 
the ages 6 and 14, but this does not fully account for the propor- 
tion of the two sexes. The ratio is, in fact, vitiated by the errors 
in the return of age, for a large number of girls have been returned 
as being older than they are, with the result that there is a great 
excess of females at the ages 20-24 and a considerable excess at 
the next two periods also. 

With so many elements of doubt, it is not easy to arrive at 
the true facts, but the life-table supports the a priori conclusion 
that the mortality among females exceeds that of males during the 
ages when women incur the risks due to child-bearing, and the 
census statistics tend to show that the death-rate among women 
during this period is relatively heaviest in the poorest districts of 
the presidency where life is presumably hardest. 

The statements appended to this chapter contain statistics of Mabeiaui!, 
the civil or conjugal condition of the inhabitants of each taluk, 
and the subjoined table affords information for the district as 
a whole as to the relative numbers of unmarried, married and 
widowed out of 10,000 of each sex and age, and of the numbers 
at each age out of 10,000 in each civil condition. 


Didrihution hy Civil Condition of 10,000 persons of each sex and age. 


All ages. 


Hortli Arcot. 


Presidency. 


r Males ... 5,535 4,119 346 9,943 65 2 7,730 2,234 36 

’ i Pemedos. 3,675 4,318 2,007 9,146 835 19 723 8,749 628 

r Males.. 5,387 4,269 344 9,846 150 4 6,891 3,049 60 ^ 

( Females. 3,723 4,361 1,916 8,994 974 82 1,255 8,244 501! 
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Munro at ‘the' bogmixmg of the century, and on investigation he , 
found it to he a fact and not due to defective returns. As regards 
North A rent it is a noticeahie feature that there is an excess 

of females among the Musal* 
mans, who, it may fairly he^ ■ 
presumed, would he more dis- i 
posed than the Hindus to omit 
to include their females in the, 
schedules ; and even among tlie 
Hindus themselves the deficiency of the gentler sex is by no means 
confined to those castes who are the most careful of the seclusion 
of their women. It is found among the so-called Ksliatriyas, 
hut also among the MAlas ; among the Velam^is and Kammas, 
hut also among the M4digas. Moreover, there is no excess of 
husbands over wives, as there would be if wives had been omitted 
from the. returns, and as there is in localities, such as the Agency 
Tracts, where the omission of females is undoubted. Lastly it is 
believed that the arrangements for taking the census were as 
complete in the north as ia the south of the district, that the 
testing of the returns was as thorough and the supervision as 
careful in the one part as in the other. For all these reasons it 
seems probable that there has been no wilful omission of females 
and that the excess of the male sex is real. This excess is not 
due to an unusual excess at birth, for during the years 1 882-89 
the ratio of male to female births was only 104 to 100, while 
for the presidency generally it was 105 to 100. * In England and 
Wales it is 104 to 100, hut in Italy it is as high as 107 and in 
^France and Austria 106 to 100. 

The foUowing statement shows the proportion at each age 
period 

Proportion of Sexes at different ages. 


'•’Agei 

ITumber of 
females per 1,000 
males. 

Age. 

N amber of 
females per 1,000 
males. 

Sortn . 
Axeoi. 

Eresi- 

^eiioy. 

Isfortb 

Arcot. 

Presi- 

dency, 

0 

1 ... ... 

"2 ... 

S ... . 

f,.* ' 

10^14 '' ^ ’ 

xS'T’ia »#• 

m-u. : w. 

1,075 

1,078 

1.083 

1.084 
1»033 
1*071 

996 

843 

925 

1,048 
1,065 
1,063 
1,059 
1,027 
1,051 
991 
^ 873 

065 
1,213 

25-29 

30-34 

35—39 ... 

40-44 

4o — 49 ,,, ... 

50-54 

, 55-59 

60 and over 

All Ages 

1,050 

1,061 

802 

964 

766 

999 

748 

1,134 

992 

1,082 

1,098 

876 

1,019 

856 

1,107 

907 

1,220 

1,025 


Beligion. 

Number of 
females to 

1,000 males. 

Hindns 

991 

Masalmans 

1,016 

Obristians 

■ ■ 1,035 ■ 

d*ains ... 

1,028 
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Alfhowgh more boys are born tban girls, yet tbe mortality of CHAP. III. 
male infants is considerably greater tban that of females, and for 
all ages below five tbe girls out-number tbe boys. Details for 
eaob of tbe next five years are not available, but for tbe whole 
period (5-9) tbe male sex is in excess, and this excess is still 
more pronounced in tbe 10—14 period. Tbe Madras life-table 
shows that tbe female mortality is higher tban the male between 
the ages 6 and 14, but this does not fully account for the propor- 
tion of tbe two sexes. The ratio is, in fact, vitiated by tbe errors 
in tbe return of age, for a large number of gblsbave been returned 
as being older tban they are, with tbe result that there is a great 
excess of females at tbe ages 20-24 and a considerable excess at 
tbe next two periods also. 

With so many elements of doubt, it is not easy to arrive at 
tbo true facts, bat tbe life-table supports the a pt-iori oonclusiob 
that tbe mortality among females exceeds that of males during the 
t ages when women incur the risks due to child-bearing, and tbe 
census statistics tend to show that the death-rate among women 
dui’ing this period is relatively heaviest in tbe poorest districts of 
tbe presidency where life is presumably hardest. 

The statements appended to this chapter contain statistics of MAEEiAet, 
tbe civil or conjugal condition of the inhabitants of each taluk, 
and tbe subjoined table affords information for tbe district as 
a whole as to tbe relative numbers of unmarried, married and 
widowed out of 10,000 of eaob sex and age, and of tbe numbers I 

at eaob age out of 10,000 in each civil condition. | 


Bidrilution ly Civil Condition of 10,000 persons oj each sex and age. 




All ages 


0--14. 


15-24. 


— 

Sex. 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

n3 

Unmarried. 

. 

Married* 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

! Nortli Aroot. < 

Males ... 

5,535 

4,119 

346 

9,943 

55 

2 

7,730 

2,234 

36 

4 

V. 

Females. 

3,615 

4,318 

2,007 

9,146 

836 

19 

723 

8,749 

528 

Presidency, ^ 

Males 

5,387 

4,269 

844 

9,846 

150 

4 

6,891 

3,049 

60 ; 

Females. 

3,723 

4,361 

1,916 

8,994 

974 

32 

1,256 

8,244 

601 



KORTIf ARCOT. 

Btatnbtdion by Ckil Conditim fl/ 30,000 2 )enons of each 

sge — euiit 


C Mes ... 1,688 8,047 265' 841 

) ^ . ; ■■■■ I ■ ■ 

C Females. 150 7,782;’ 2,062 101 

r Males ... 1 SCO 8.368^ 279^ 


North Ax'cot. 


Pi’esidencv. 


Females, 


persons of each sex in each Civil Comlit 

All Civil Conditions, 


50 and 
over. 


Males 

Females 


North Arcot 


( Males 
^ Females 


Presidency 


Unmarried. 


( Males 
^ Females 


North A root 


Presidency 


Harried, 


Slales 

Females 


North 


i Females 


Presidency 
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Bistrihution lij Age of 10,000 perso^is of each sex in each Civil 
Con dition — con t . 


— 

Sex. 

Widowed. 

0-14. 

15-24. 

2.5-39. 

40-49. 

50 and 
over. 

( 

Males 

23 

171 

1,762 

2,055 

5,989 

JSTortli Arcot ... 

Eemales ... 

37 

465 

2,350 

2,428 

4,720 

Presidency 

Males ... ; 

50 

287 

1,778 

1,957 

5,928 

1 

Females ... 

63 

458 

2,145 

2, .331 

5,003 


It would appear from these statistics that comparatively few 
girls are iiuaTiod before fifteen, but, as already exjdained, the age 
of many girls under fifteen has been exaggerated and a number 
of the wives shown as fifteen and upwards must l)e under that 
age. However, even after all allowance has been made for 
this error, it is evident that early marriage is much le^ss common 
in North Arcot than in the Telugu country generally. In Viza- 
gapatam for example 27 per cent, of the girls under fifteen are 
married, in Ganjam 21 i per cent., in GodAvari and Kistna over 
37 per cent., and in Eurnool and Bellary over 14 per cent. In 
North Arcot the proportion as returned is only 8*35 per cent., and 
the real proportion probably does not exceed 10 per cent. The 
age at which males marry is also higher than in most Telugu dis- 
tricts. As regards widowhood, North Arcot occupies a middle 
position. More than one-fifth of the women between 25 and 39 
are widows ; for those between 40 and 50 the proportion is one- 
half, while for women over 50 it is four-fifths. Of the men over 
50, on the other hand, only 18*20 per cent, are widowers. The 
dilferenee between the civil condition of males and females is 
well brought out by the two statements given above. Females 
marry much earlier than males, and a far higher proportion of 
them are widowed. There is about one widow to every two wives, 
but there are twelve husbands to each widower. The prevalence of 
widowhood is not confined to the Hindus, for it is almost equally 
common amongst Musalmans, and even among Christians there 
is one widow to every three wives. There are 1,040 wives to every 
3,000 hnsbands, this excess of wives being due parily to poly- 
gamy, partly to the absence of hnsbands, and partly to women 
who were either single or widowed having returned themselves as 
married. Among Musalmans there are 1,084 wives to a thousand 
husbands, which shows that polygamy is more common wdth them 
than with Hindus. 
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KAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EAINEALL, SEASONS AND DEICES. 


The appended statements, wliieli were compiled in the office 
of the Board of Revenue, show the rainfall registered at each 
station during a series of years. The mean annual fall for the 
whole district during the twenty years 1870-89 was 38*74 inches 
and the average number of wet days was 49. The minimum fall 
was 18*38 inches, which was the amount recorded in 1876. The 
next lowest fall was 25*27 inches in 1875. The maximum quan- 
tity received in a year is 52*43 inches (in 1874). There is very 
little rain during the first four months of the year, but in May the 
thunder storms which usher in the south-west monsoon give on an 
average over 3 inches. From June to September the average fall is 
17 inches, the greater part being received in August and Septem- 
ber. With October the north-east monsoon sets in, and this gives 
on an average about the same quantity as the other monsoon, viz., 
17 inches. The above account applies to the district, as a whole, 
but the conditions in the several taluks vary somewhat and a 
good average fall for the whole district may, of course, be accom- 
panied by local failure. The rainfall is smallest in the upland 
taluks lying on the Mysore plateau, and it is also most precarious 
there. Chendragiri receives about the same amount as the plateau. 
The fall is heaviest in the north-east and the extreme south-east of 
the district. The former tract gets more than twice as much from 
the north-east as from the south-west monsoon, but in the 
remaining taluks there is not much difference in the quantities 
received during these two seasons. The first of the following 
statements gives the averages for each taluk at the different 
seasons : — 
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Staiemnt of Average Rainfall 


Eecordiiig .stations. 


Kangundi 
V enkatagirikdfca 
Palmanar ,,, 
Puiigaiidr ... 
Chendragiri 
Kalahasti 


Alddarpak 

Putfcdr 


Xirattani , 
Giidiyatfcam 
Vellore 


Oliittoor 


Wdldj^pet 


Wandiwash 
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HAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES, 


CHAP. IV, 
Rainfall, 


Aderage Eai7ifall of the North Areot dktrict in ineheB, 


0-85 ... 0*39 0-20 147 3*66 3*27 5*74 4*56 11*26 

1*36 0*35 2*53 0*48 3*54 1*79 3 38 2*19 9*59 5*10 

... 0*07 ... 0-07 9*12 1*09 3*76 6*79 3*69 6*91 

... 5*27 ... 0*86 0*69 1*20 2*38 4*93 6*87 9*00 

0*12 ... 9*19 4*71 5*54 2*24 15*52 11*31 

0*29 ... 0*20 0*16 2-54 1*89 2*00 9*25 3*22 3*37 

0*16 0*19 2*08 3*46 3*45 2*68 4*02 0*79 

... 0*01 0*6J 0*41 4*49 2*88 0*91 2*60 10*39 9*93 

001 .. 0*05 0*94 1*68 2*95 5*49 11*28 5*60 4*91 

1*33 0*58 1*36 0*24 4*62 4*52 4*63 2*92 2*73 8*23 

0*23 0*43 ... 1*12 3*00 L*39 2*46 5*16 3*85 7*52 

0*16 ... 0*07 0*03 1*51 2*99 1*07 10*29 8*82 2*15 

1*25 ... 0*03 0*83 2*41 1*40 1*85 6*82 3*80 3*70 

0*0 J ... 0*02 0*21 2*13 3*79 3*48 5*80 3*74 10*44 

0*43 0*04 0*09 0*20 0*70 1*81 1*79 4*96 3*80 12*55 

0*52 0*02 1*6(' 2*34 1*88 2*11 3*90 5*52 

0*02 ... 0*7(* . 5*60 4*07 6*28 5*22 5*0-1. 5*60 

0*12 0*05 1*71 4*52 0*97 4*82 5*10 12*79 

0*03 ... ... 0*07 5*31 2*00 2*04 4*70 6*00 6*71 

0*32 ... 0*17 M2 0*69 3*68 4*3] 5*11 8*16 8*97 


2*14 0*81 34*35 
12*89 0*48 43*68 
13*69 2*81 48*00 
1*71 1*32 34*23 
2*70 1*10 52*43 
1*17 1*18 25*27 
1*55 ... 18*38 

4*89 1*77 38*89 
3*78 1*26 37*95 
3*21 0*17 34*64 
12*84 1*98 39*98 
7*42 1*72 36*23 
19*55 0*12 41*76 
7*73 5*38 42*68 
13*05 9*64 49*06 
10*21 5*96 34*06 
5*20 0*86 38*65 
10*12 6*78 46*98 
9*39 1*73 37*98 
1*80 5-45 39*78 


AVERAGE--1870-89, 0*31 0*34 0*36 0*36 3-20 2*81 3*04 6*28 5*92 7*34 7*25| 2*53 38*74 


6*36 3*31i0*87 30*43 

8*07 2*79: 4*37 27*95 

5*26 0*681 1*77 36*84 


Average l^umher of Wet days. 


Average— 1870-39. 1 
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0‘40 
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1883 
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1884 

0-05 

rQ 

fl 

1883 


Si^ 

p 

1886 






1887 



18SS 

... 


1889 

Average— ) 
1877-89. j 

0-40 


017 0 


1890 



1891 

'0-40 0 
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... 0 

" 

1877 
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1379 

0-50 1- 


1880 

0-25 ., 


1881 
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0-70 .. 
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c§ 
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'h 

a 
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P 

1887 
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00 

CO 

CD 

m ... 
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1890 ... 0 
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'*60 0-6, 
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CHAP. lY. 
Rainfall. 


Numler of Wei days. 


Recording 

stations. 


Average— ) 
1877-89. ) 


" 1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1SS3 
1884 

Yenka- 1885 

tagiri-H ^ggg 

Kota. 

1887 

1888 
1889 


Average — ) 

1S77-SU. i 


NORTH ARCDT. 


CHAP. IV. 
Hai.vfali.. 


Statement of Rainfall at different stations in incites — eont. 


S ) 

= 3 

<; 


1870 

0*20 


0-50 

1871 

1*10 


1*80 

1872 


0-60 

... 

1873 


2*60 


1874 


... 


1875 


... 

o*io 

1876 

... 


0*42 

1877 


... 

1*55 

1878 



... 

1879 

0*70 

1*20 

0*72 

1880 


0*02 


1881 



0*03 

1882 

1*80 



1883 



• ** ' 

1884 


0-60 


1885 




1886 


... 

1*00 

1887 




1888 




1889 



0*54 

AVBBAGjG"— ] 

. 

0 T 9 

0*25 

0*33 

1870-89. ) 


1890 



0*15 

1801 

d-i? 

0*82 

1-95 

1892 



0*05 

1873 


1*00 


1874 

... 



1875 



^ # • 

1876 



0*70 

1877 


0*10 

2-30 

1878 

... 



1879 ... 1 

0-60 

1**35 

2-’90 

1880 




1881 


... 

0**30 

1882 

0''35 


... 

1883 



... 

1884 



0*15 

1885 




1886 



6'k 

1887 


... 


1888 


... 


1889 

... 

... 

0*10 

AVEBAGE — ■> 

1873-89. ) 

0*06 

0*14 

0*40 

1890 


... ! 

0*50 

1891 

... 


0*60, 

1892 

.. 

... 

... [ 

1 


I 


... 9*65 

0-65 0*60 


2-21 2*49 
... 1*85 

1-20 2'02 
... 5’00 

1*30 2-13 
0-40 1‘50 
... 6*55 

... 1-60 
0-27 4*45 


4*80 2*85 
1*70 2*70 
0*40 2*25 
3 * 271 0*90 
5*85 7*81 
3*72 1*30 
1*39 3*45 
1*72 0-25 
0-97 5-30 
3*65 4*43 
0*07 0*75 
1*71 1*55 : 
0*17 1*46 
3*05 2*31 
3*08 0*95 
1*65 1*18 
2*48 6*04 
6*70 ... 
1*85 1*27 
2*40 8*00 


... 34*90 

... 35*25 

1*80 40*04 
1*00 32*66 
0*75 55-81 
1*84 18*69 
... 12*14 

2*60 39*68 
0*68 41*26 
... 26*67 

1-05 34*59 


4*67 62*54 
4*60 37*06 
4*85 31*04 
0*46 36-84 
5*52 37*93 
0*80 39*61 
3* G 2 61*64 


2*27 1*55 32*46 


0*05 0*05 2*60 4*65 7*20 9*43 i 11*35 4*70 2*25 1*77 44*06 


... 6*50 

... 4*50 

3 ... 0*80 

3 ... 2*05 

2*00 4*55 
) .... 6*40 

1*30 2*10 
) 0*05 2*40 
0*85 4*00 
,0*30 1*97 
5 ... 0*70 

... 3*25 

5 ... 6*00 

... 2*00 
0*80 3*50 


... 2*20 
... 3*80 

0*06 ... 
5*10 4*15 
4*35 ... 
1*70 6*05 
4*05 3*90 
2*10 0*88 
06510*25 
... 3^01 

2*10 3*01 
0*90 0*75 
2*25 0*90 
1*05 9*10 
3*00 ... 
1*00 1*05 
3*30 3*30 


... 23*70 

... 24*60 

0*55 17*35 
... 16*26 
0*65 33*76 
0*85 41*00 
... 27*85 

0*15 28*26 
0*10 22*41 
... 32*26 

3*55 44*46 
2*80 26*46 
3*70 23*62 
0*30 38*50 
3*40 33*95 
... 23*00 

2*65 33*10 


1*15 14*53 
0*75 32*80 
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CHAP. IV. 
Rainfall. 


Recording 

stations. 


Years. 

U 

■ OS . 
5=! 

a 

a ■ 
>“» 

February. 

March. 

April. 

ik 

June. 

k 

August. 

September. 

October. 

_ — ^ — 

... S 

rQ 

a 

® ■ 
> 

'O'.; 

December. 

Total, 

ISvO 

1 


1 

1 

5 

7 

9 

6 

9 

13 

4 


56 

1871 

1 


1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

8 

6 

11 


40 

1872 


i 



5 

3 

5 

12 

9 

6 

7 

7 

65 

1873 


3 


2 

2 

5 

1 

9 

4 

12 

2 

3 

43 

1874 





8 

8 

7 

4 

16 

13 

6 

3 

65 

1875 



i 

2 

4 

6 

2 

10 

6 

6 

5 

4 

46 

1876 



1 

1 

4 

4 

7 

4 

5 

4 

2 


32 

1877 



■ 2 

2 

5 

4 

2 

6 

16 

18 

10 

2 

67 

1878 ... 




1 

8 

4 

11 

11 

11 

11 

7 

3 

67 

1879 

i 

i 

2 

1 

5 

4 

11 

6 

2 

10 

5 


48 

1880 




5 

10 


1 

8 

3 

11 

12 

3 

53 

1881 ... 





4 

4 

2 

17 

7 

4 

8 


46 

1882 ... 

4 



i 

6 

1 

7 

11 

10 

5 

12 


67 

1883 





8 

4 

4 

7 

4 

10 

6 

4 

47 

18S4 


i 


i 

4 

3 

2 

6 

3 

10 

10 

4 

44 

1885 ... ... 




1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

8 

12 

4 

6 

45 

1880 



i 


6 

7 

8 

7 

10 

8 

6 

2 

66 

1887 





4 

8 


4 

8 

9 

10 

6 

49 

1888 




i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

6 

8 

1 

39 

1889 

' 


i 

4 

1 

4 

6 

8 

11 

13 

1 

5 

64 

Averags — 



1 

1 

5 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

7 

3 

60 

1870-89. 3 **■ 












1890 



1 

2 

6 

8 

5 

7 

7 

10 

5 

3 

54 

1891 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

4 

5 

9 

2 

3 

44 

1892 


••• 



7 , 

7 

10 

11 

10 

4 

1 

2 

62 

1873 













1874 

1875 

( 




No record. 






1876 

J 












1877 


1 

3 I 

'] 

6 , 

4 

... 

4 

13 

12 

8 

1 

47 

1878 



■ ... ■ j 

1 

1 

V 

8 

4 

G 

4 

2 

1 

34 

1879 ... 

i 

i 

1 1 


5 

6 

8 

5 

3 

7 

3 

... 

40 

1880 




*3 

■ 5 

3 

4 

4 

5 

10 

11 

1 

48 

1881 



i 

... 

3 

3 

1 

7 

9 

4 

0 

1 

38 

1882 

2 



1 

7 


10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

... 

50 

1883 




1 

4 

2 

6 

8 

4 

10 

9 

4 

48 

1884 

■ ■ 


i 

11 1# 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

13 

10 

3 

40 

1885 



mi * 


5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

15 

5 

7 

44 

1888 

— 


1 


9 

5 

12 

8 

8 

8 

3 

1 

65 

1887 





2 

3 


4 

7 

13 

12 

4 

46 

1888 




1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

9 


27 

1889 

... 


*1 

5 

3 

2 

6 

8 

11 

9 

3 

*5 

63 

Average — 
1877-89. > •'* 


... 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

9 

7 

2 

44 

1890 



2 

2 

2 

6 

7 

4 

'7 

8 

2 

3 

43 ^ 

1891 



1 

1 

I 

4 

, 4 

5 

3 

•8 

1 

5 

33 

1892 

|- 

... 

: >o 

1 

1 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

2 

2 
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CHAP. IV. 

ilAlNKALI^. 


Statement of Rainfill at differerd stations in inches- 


0-20 0*02 1*01 
... 0*85 3*00 
5*50 


1*S5 1*75 
2*70 7*35 1*70 9*70 
1*20 2*10 5*70 0*60 
... 1*25 G*00 3*70 

3*70 4*25 1*17 11-37 
5*77 2*05 7*20 4*20 
3*65 0*80 2*55 1*30 


5*20 4*25 14*50 0*90 


15 0*30 1*95 2*60 
.. 0*15 2*00 0*95 
.. 2*00 0*05 4*55 

1*20 3*78 

1*87 

0*35 0*30 0*75 


1*65 9*90 0*25 37*10 
6*70 9-60 2*00 83*40 
7*25 0*80 1*90 25*45 
13*05 G*S5 1*50 47*59 


2*85 1*70 
0*55 
5*85 7*90 


1*801 30*12 


2*33 1*67 
3-37 1*00 
3*65 1*55 


6*00 5*50 3-00 1*60 
1*68 0*22 13*40 4*62 
6*04 7*50 5*38 14*00 
7*54 6*34 4*46 8*10 


2*90 3*10 1*46 21*00 


1*65 0*55 1-32 3*95 3*70 6*40 11*62 6*35 
‘ ... 0*40 2^40 1*35 3*38 4*05 11*85 10*30 


0*75 ... 


2*30 2*30 2*20 1*50 
0*96 6*89 5*70 1*40 
3*90 0*93 2*22 4*70 


2*12 14*55 
5*75 7*05 
11*25 7*90 


0*03 3*25 1*30 1*40 5*45 3*25 3*55 8*65 

1*20 ... 4*70 5*47 7*19 7*43 6*50 2*70 


0*96 42*86 
2*10 34*77 
0*40 35*95 
6*50 42*04 
6*25 40*28 
5*40 30*57 
0*32 33*22 
11-20 43*26 
0*62 27*50 
4*70 39*89 


'^1870-89.1 0*27 0*21 0*30 0*49 2*14 2*63 2*81 4*18 4*96 6*61 7*25 2*29 34*14 


0*50 0*65 2*40 2*27 6*75 3*05 3*15 3*05 0*95 22*77 

0*30 0*25 0*60 0*20 1*20 3*75 5*90 7*70 3*70 24*80 

... 1*55 6*00 1*30 8*80 3*51 3*20 0*15 2*85 27*86 


.. 5*10 2*52 8*85 3*38 3*13 3*67 10*24 0*69 38*28 

.. 1*97 2*60 0*57 1*10 2*90 10*64 7*38 10*64 37*90 

.. 5*90 0*40 0*65 6*87 4*55 3 55 16*70 0*30 38*92 

40 0*25 2*40 3*20 3*70 4*20 8*96 1*85 6*10 30*06 

35 0*40 2*17 2*90 4*35 3*55 3*15 3*90 0*50 21*27 

. 1*90 0*40 1*70 4*40 4*75 4*65 2*50 22*00 

0*60 6*10 3*00 7*40 2*90 5‘70 ... 8*50 29*20 





NOETH ABCOT. 


QHAP. IV. 
EaINFALIi. 


Siotemen! o/Bain/ali at different staiiona in inches — cont. 



im 

«■ • ««• 


1878 




1879 

... 4-00 


1880 



1881 

... 0*30 


1882 

... 2*20 


1883 



1884 

... 1*10 


1883 




'l886 



1887 



1883 

... 0*25 


, 1889 



1- 50 2-00 1-15 

2- 16 6-20 7-25 

0- 61 1-60 2-85 
2-60 2-90 1-65 

1- 90 0-50 10-15 

2- 40 1-15 2-45 
4-47 3-15 2-75 
1-80 1-02 4-20 

0- 70 0-90 2-25 
4-55 7-35 3-20 

1- 97 0-15 2-21 
1-00 1-20 2-70 

3- 78 4-50 1-37 


6-95 21-45 7-30 3-80 63-86 

2-60 1-60 2-69 3-20 26-84 
2-20 7-19 6-19 0-60 29-19 
2-80 7-40 23-75 3-50 46-80 
9-30 0-90 14-00 7-15 47-60 

2- 10 7-80 28-35 ... 47-90 

1-30 14-84 11-60 9-80 49-01 1 

3- 60 13-00 28-60 9-15 62-47 

1- 50 3-10 29-20 11-10 60-26 
6-35 5-60 10-00 1-00 42-97 

2- 80 29-50 20-35 11-40 68-58 
2-05 5-54 12-47 1-69 29-45 

4- 46 7-13 3-40 9-94 36-89 


Average—') 
1877-89. 3 

1890 

1891 
^ 1892 

f 1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

. 1884 

1885 


0-61 ... 0-19 0-08 2-46 2-26 2-81 8-40 3-62 9-62 16-22 6-56 45-62 


0-20 

1-60 1-70 ... 
... 0-30 ... 

0-19 

2-35 ... 1-28 
0-52 3-90 ... 


... 0-97 

... 0-70 

... 0-25 

... 7-90 

0-01 1-25 
... 12-00 
... 0-90 

... 2-20 
.. 0-10 
... 0-72 

... 1-10 
... 0*56 

... 6-36 

... 0-30 

... 7-40 

0-46 0-10 


^^ 877^9 ] 


4-87 2-88 
1-35 2-58 
4-71 9-38 

1- 95 0-80 

2- 77 6-53 
1-85 1-60 
1-73 5-01 

3- 70 0-60 
1-73 3-77 
3-02 7-28 

1- 68 1-64 

2- 32 0-81 

3- 46 7-92 

4- 43 3-14 
1-10 0-80 
1-11 4-34 


1-85 5-85 
1-65 6-48 
6-40 3-40 

6-66 8-70 
5-30 5-85 


4-701 1-70 24-14 
l-67j 11-42 31-22 
... 3-90 37-14 


13-34 5-90 48-68 
2-58 1-14 36-09 
12-89 0-30 50-42 
21-10 3-40 51-84 


1- 86 13-12 12-89 0-30 50-42 
6-64 5-37 21-10 3-40 51-84 

4- 56 1-55 11-17 4-99 89-12 

2- 02 5-45 26-04 0-42 45-16 

2- 07 14-45 8-19 10-16 47-29 

5- 93 12-68 36-46 11-35 76-41 

3- 22 1-16 24-43 11-49 46-84 


4-45 9-75 
6-85 22-47 
2-30 16-17 
4-95 15-24 


10- 27 1-58 61-63 

11- 47 8-90 61-35 
8-00 1-70 42-63 
3-92 10-62 43-97 


1890 

1891 
. 1892 


0- 46 ... 

1- 10 0-90 


0-75 0-70 
0-50 0-; 
0-15 0- 


2- 37 3-40 4-42 4-37 10-11 14-61 5-54 49-33 

4-42 3-95 1-28 4-30 5-35 2-92 2-10 28-28 

0-95 0-60 2-24 1-75 10-20 6-30 11-10 36-83 

3- 75 8-82 6-18 6-80 9-38 ... 3-36 32-74 
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Sfatemmit of Bainfall at dijfefent datioM in inches — cont. 



■Average— 

1877-89 


Aves.age— 

1877-89 


1-25 1-05 11-50 


5-20 ... 

5- 80 6-77 

6- 70 3-60 


0-70 ... 0-40 1-75 4-55 1-80 

1-18 3-80 0-70 

... 0-10 0-53 0-70 4-03 4-40 

... 1-90 6-58 6-60 

... 1-10 ... 0-25 2-35 3-18 

... 0-55 ... 1-15 2-00 2-30 

... ... ... 6-70 1-15 6-80 

0-30 3-85 2-55 

... 3-25 1-45 2-65 

0-10 1-12 5-31 3-92 


9-90 11-40 2-95 
9-20 5-85 1-25 

0- 85 6-55 8-20 

2- 30 6-45 10-36 
6-90 1-67 8-00 

3- 10 3-00 31-70 

1- 60 11-55 6-85 

4- 50 11-85 16-90 

2- 40 3-15 16-65 

3- 30 4-95 9-50 
6-20 17-15 5-20 

6- 48 4-25 15-20 

7- 25 9-50 3-70 


0-90 38-65 
0-55 48-79 
... 44-30 

2-54 33-28 
4-25 35-50 

0- 20 58-60 

6- 00 48-85 

7- 55 57-45 
4-90 40-00 

1- 00 40-00 

6- 35 44-30; 
0-40 38-48 

7- 35 43-65 


0-43 0-05 0-35 0-22 2-81 4-07 3-49 6-36 4-84 7-49 10-50 3-23 43-83 


... 0-15 1-47 1-66 
0-40 0-07 0-40 0-15 
0-08 ... 0-05 0-81 


1-90 0-25 


3- 71 3-23 
0-62 0-64 

4- 46 7-79 

2-85 1-85 


0-76 ... 1-40 7-45 3-75 

... 1-11 2-35 1-26 2-40 
0-15 ... 1-20 2-55 0-25 

2-00 2-50 2-15 

... ] ... 2-20 2-96 4-00 

1-90 2-90 

2-10 ... 2-60 4-05 0-60 

0-45 ... 7-00 3-35 7-30 

... 0-10 0-80 3-57 0-77 

3-35 2-25 5-00 

... 0-48 0-57 6-07 2-30 


3-15 3-97 1-43 

5- 40 4-72 2-03 

3- 27 7-12 0-05 

6- 00' 6-77 5-55 
6-75 2-87 0-95 
8-76 12-05 4-45 

4- 75 6-10 15-85 
4-30 1-00 8-47 
1-93 3-90 27-40 
1-20 10-77 10-30 
3-65 11-85 15-70 
1-95 2-30 12-50 

3- 45 7-45 6-35 

4- 12 11-55 9-80 

5- 10 4-73 12-82 

6- 85 4-51 3-35 


0- 66 28-98 
6-48 25-36 

1- 52 S 8-10 

1-75 34-17 
1-05 29-07 


0- 70 87-13 

1- 45 28-47 


5-80 42-07 
8-50 49-72 

3- 95 32-80 

0- 95 40-30 

4- 30 38-27 

1- 95 40-45 

5- 35 34-38 


0-21 ... 0-26 0-28 2-16 3-35 2-81 6-20 4-53 6-60 10-27 2-75 33-42 

0-07 ... 0-25 4-45 1-02 4-33 6-83 1-50 3-80 5-55 6-75 1-90 36-67 

0-25 0-15 0-05 ... 1-16 3-32 1-72 1-95 5-35 4-95 3-10 4-90 26-89 

... 1-60 0-29 ... 1-50 2-95 3-15 8-60 9-50 5-90 1-10 1-14 86-78 





RAIKFALL, SEASONS ANB PRICES. 
Numler of Wet day$ — cont. 


67 


CHAP. IV* 
Rainfall. 


Recording 

stations. 

Years. 

J anuary . 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

6 


03 

g. 

P 

September. 

October. 

rD 

B 

> 

O 

December. 

Total, 

r 

1877 


... 

1 

• *« 

2 

4 


1 

11 

11 

5 

2 

37 


1878 


... 


1 

4 

7 

8 

15 

11 

7 

3 

1 

67 


1879 

1 

... 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 

4 

1 

10 

6 

... 

39 


1880 

... 

2 


1 

3 

6 

6 

6 

4 

9 

16 

5 

58 


1881 



... 

... 

3 

6 

2 

12 

11 

2 

5 

6 

47 


1882 

1 

... ^ 

1 

1 

2 

5 

10 

16 

4 

6 

13 

1 

59 


1883 





6 

7 

9 

10 

2 

13 

7 

6 

60 


1884 

2 


1 


1 

7 

6 

10 

8 

10 

10 

7 

61 


1883 



1 


2 

3 

6 

9 

3 

3 

6 

6 

39 

Puttdr ^ 

1886 

... 

... 


... 

5 

3 

3 

7 

5 

4 

6 

1 

33 


1887 ... 





1 

5 

3 

6 

5 

15 

12 

9 

66 


1888 


... 


... 

2 

5 

8 

10 

7 

9 

6 

1 

47 


1889 


... 

... 

1 

2 

8 

9 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6 

58 


Average— 7 
1877-89. ) 



... 

... 

3 

6 

6 

9 

6 

9 

7 

4 

50 


1890 



2 

2 

3 

10 

8 

7 

6 

8 

5 

2 

53 


1891 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

7 

4 

9 

37 


1892 

... 



■ 

3 

10 

11 

; 16 

8 

10 

... 

3 

61 

r 

' 1877 ... 

■ ... 


1 


4 

1 4 

. 4 

6 

8 

■ 

9 

9 

2 

47 


1878 


... 

... 

4 

2 

4 

8 

10 

8 

3 

2 : 

4 

45 


1879 

■ 2 

... 

2 


1 

6 

3 

10 

4 

8 

3 

••• 

39 


1880 

2 

... 


2 

s 4 

3 

5 

4 

7 

7 

11 

1 

46 


1881 


... 

1 


3 

3 

1 

9 

5 

1 

7 

2 

32 


1882 , 

1 

... 

... 

... 


2 

3 

6 

4 

8 

8 

... 

86 


1883 

... 

... i 

1 


1 H 

5 

4 

8 

1 

13 

8 

5 

46 


1884 ... 

1 

... 

: 



2 

11 

7 

9 

10 

12 

6 

58 

Tirut- 

1885 



1 

’.** -1 

■■si 

6 

2 

7 

4 

4 

6 

3 

86 

tani. 

1886 


.. 

1 

... i 

■ ■ 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

3 

46 


1887 

... 


... 

1 

3 

7 

2 

6 

9 

10 

12 

10 

60 


1888 

... 

... 

... 

... 

a 

3 

7 

10 

6 

6 

11 

4 

49 


1889 

•• 



1 

1 

12 

6 

8 

7 

7 

4 

6 

52 


Atekagf — ■) 
1877-89. ) 

... 


... 

1 

3 

6 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

4 

46 


1890 

1 


1 

1 

2 

.8 

8 

5 

9 

9 

10 

3 

57 


1891 

1 

2 

1 

... 

3 

5 

4 

a 

7 

10 

8 

7 

51 


^ 1892 

... 

1 

1 

... 

6 

6 

7 

10 

6 



4 

48 


II. 


11 


68 


koute argot. 


CHAR. lY. 
Rainfall. 


Statement o 


in inches — cont. 




.E? j 1883 
I ^884 


0*60 ... 

0*20 ... ••• 

0-85 0-72 0-10 0-55 O'lO 
O'lO 0-55 0-10 ... 0'^ 

0-30 I'lO 

0'40 ... 2-00 0-05 I’SO 

8-40 

... 3'60 .. 0-60 0-75 
I'lO ... 8-82 

3'70 

0-45 0-40 X-22 
0-47 0-23 2-01 
0-38 1'27 
0'75 3‘20 0'89 0‘30 4'50 
0-27 0-65 ... 2-36 2-75 
0-58 

1.10 0-10 1-37 

j 0-35 2-34 

... O'Oo O’lO ... 0-65 


100 4-65 


4-20 3-00 3-55 ! 
1-70 2-85 4-52 

4- 11 2-38 ... 

5- 94 5-46 3-95 
5-50 1-10 6-25 
1-00 7-80 5-90 
2 15 3-46 4-77 
4-30 4-55 1-80 
1-16 1-75 200 
8-15 3-45 5-77 

3-60 4-55 5-90 
1-25 4-40 2-17 
0-30 3-10 9-50 
0-40 0-30 8-05 : 

1 6-77 5-20 2-30 : 
) 1-90 1-85 8-40 

! 2-15 1-47 2-67 
L 3-74 0-98 2-04 
? 4-40 5-57 11-98 

3 2-16 7-93 2-97 
5 0-36 2-65 2-72 
8 1-00 0-92 7-43 
7 1-70 3 00 8-01 

4 3-60 2-87 5-31 

5 1-46 2-95 6-20 
5 1-35 2-03 1-32 

2 3-09 4-72 4-58 
.6 7-18 0-35 7-39 
LI 4-47 3-11 1-23! 

5-35 6-41 4-10 


2- 70 2-10 9 
4-60 13-05 17 
0-15 5-15 12 

4- 56 5-84 4 
6-30 13-05 f 

3- 15 6-20 IS 

4- 60 5-75 S 
3-95 3-75 i 

5- 90 3-65 ; 

5- 80 5-05 . 

3- 75 8-90 < 

6- 95 7-65 1: 

4- 50 7-75 1 
10-30 9-52 
23-70 11-35 

5 05 6-58 

4- 57 0-83 
13-11 9-29 

8-08 5-65 

5- 08 8-74 

i 4-10 8-35 1 
; 10-71 3-16 
2-31 2-25 1 
5-90 8-73 
) 5-20 11-62 
! 3-34 6-65 
S 7-19 5-06 
3 4-87 6-81 
i 8-17 11-73 
0 10-95 7-95 



3-35 29-00 
8-21 58-78 

5- 96 81-23 

1- 30 38-31 

2- 30 43-26 

3- 65 45-25 

6- 68 30-11 
0-60 24-85 
5-57 24-19 
2-30 28-47 

0-10 80-00 


1-90 47-25 
1-45 86-62 

0- 55 69-94 

1- 10 27-68 


2-76 37-81 

1- 21 42-04 

0- 45 38-88 

2- 77 40-34 

1- 26 29-64 

0- 08 37-68 
4-74 41-38 
9-69 44-71 
7-79 29-01 

1- 25 36-37 
6-76 48-98 
1-00 44-32 

i 3-60 44-97 


A-VEBASE— 

1870-89. 


- j o-gslo-ll 0-47 2-93 2 76 8-22 6-21 7-39 7-37 6-86 2-42 88-68 
0-09 ... - S'Sl 

0-60 0-M i 0'65 2-71 0-61 1-52 5-57 6-33 1-33 2-36 22-60 

0-16 0-15 0-83 1-91 7-57 4-63 7-71 6-61 3-97 1-52 1-16 86-21 



RAINFALL 


SEASONS AND PRICES- 


CHAP. XY. 
Rainfall. 


lYumher of Wet day^-^Qoni, 


Recoi’ cling 
stsations. 


ISTo record, 


Arko- 

nam, 


Gndi^ J 
yatfcam. 1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
3889 


Average— 

1870-89. 


60 


NORTH ARCOT, 


^ * ‘ Statement of Bamfall at diferent stations in inches— Qoni, 

RiAINFALli.. 


Recording sta- 
tions. 

Years. 

January. 

— 

February, 

March. 

April. 


June. 

July. 

CQ 

0 

bo 

0 

< 

September. 

October. 

November, 

December. 

Total. 


1870 

0*50 




6*00 

4*00 

4*80 

6*70 

3*90 

14*40 

2*10 

4-25 

46-65 


1871 

5-00 


1-80 

d-io 

1*00 

3*30 

3-25 

1*25 

14*80 

4*35 

15*15 

0*55 

50*55 


1872 

... 


... 


9*65 

1*36 

2*31 

8*12 

3‘99 

7-17 

14-67 

2*68 

49-95 


1873 


6-43 

... 

0**80 

0*96 

0*32 

4*17 

4*22 

7-29 

8*61 

2*04 

0*94 

36*78 


1874 





10*95 

7-09 

7*36 

3*52 

15*10 

10-57 

2*40 

1*10 

68-09 


1875 

0*60 

... 


0*38 

1*95 

1*66 

1*75 

10*46 

4*27 

6*43 

0*58 

1*42 

29-60 


1876 





3*29 

3*55 

5*85 

1*50 

3*28 

0*88 

1*93 

... 

20*28 


1877 


... 

d*i2 

1*12 

2-92 

304 

1*10 

2*95 

11*55 

14*12 

4*21 

2*98 

44*11 


1878 




0*40 

3*13 

2*23 

9*12 

12*46 

4*22 

6*32 

3-70 

3*23 

44*81 


1879 

1*45 

0-80 

0’25 


4*60 

7-00 

7-47 

1*51 

1*40 

5*82 

1-64 


31-94 


1880 


0-20 


0*90 

3*04 


2-47 

6*86 

3*67 

5*32 

15*08 

3-74 

41-28 


1881 





0*76 

2*14 

1*86 

9*72 

9-75 

2-70 

8*82 

0*82 

36-67 

6 

1882 

2*i5 


... 

1*56 

3-22 

0*96 

1*22 

4*41 

1*54 

6*63 

23*58 

0*15 

45-42 

^ ; 

1883 





4*05 

2*40 

3*21 

3*96 

6-14 

9*85 

6*38 

5*46 

41-46 

1884 

C-70 

* »* 



0-47 

1*80 

1*00 

5-96 

2-78 

11*51 

8*64 

14-60 

47-46 


1885 



i-is 

• •4 

2*55 

1*62 

3*21 

1*44 

4*14 

6*27 

8-17 

5-90 

34-46 


1886 



0‘12 


9*62 

6*87 

5-65 

2*65 

6-65 

6*31 

4*50 

1*49 

43-86 


1887 


... 



4-27 

2*18 

1*10 

5*58 

7-34 

14*42 

8*43 

9*02 

62-34 


1888 


... 


... 

6*65 

2*85 

2-65 

5*95 

7*30 

11-67 

4*33 

2*65 

44*05 


1889 




... 

0*50 

5*90 

5-76 

7-10 

12*02 

13-95 

1*30 

5*10 

61-63 


Atebaoe — 7 
1870-89. j 

0-52 

0’37 

0-17 

0-26 

3*98 

8*01 

3*77 

6*3S 

6-66 

8’36 

6*88 

8-30 

42-60 


1890 

0*20 


_ 

1*05 

5-56 

3*51 

6*28 

4*81 

5*22 

9*82 

5*36 

1*99 

43-80 


1891 

0*40 

I'do 


0-75 

0*17 

4*43 

0-62 

4*37’ 

7-08 

11*82 

2*29 

4-07 

37*09 

1 

^ 1892 


0*10 

... 

2*30 

1*48 

6*30 

4*48 

15*44 

5*90 

7-45 


1*05 

44*60 

r 

■ 1870 

2'05 


1*30 

1*30 

3*45 

4*10 

5*12 

10*11 

5-37 

12*86 

2*19 

0*11 

47-96 


1871 

0-97 


3-07 

1*37 

4*85 

0-71 

6-07 

2*05 

13*04 

,7-75 

8*96 

0*05 

47-89 


1872 



... 


10*29 

1*18 

2*15 

8*66 

6*52 

7-72 

9*61 

1*90 

48-03 


1873 

' . . . 

3-78 


0*07 

2*79 

1*49 

3*57 

2*74 

10*16 

7*10 

0-20 

3*51 

35-41 


. 1874 


,,, 

■ ... 


12*17 

5*16 

2*99 

1*19 

12*72 

! 14*45 

. 2*69 

0*69 52*06 


1875 

d-os 

... 

... 

0*18 

^ 2*15 

' 2*92 

2*05 

7*93 

1 1*92 

1 1*48 

; 1*08 

2-80! 22-56 


1876 




0*07 

0*72 

1 4*58 

1*66 

2*65 

' 4*31 

0*65 

. 0*19 


14-83 


1877 


... 

1-88 

0*25 

4*76 

i 3*19 

0*61 

4*31 

9*13 

i 11*89 

1 6*04 

1*17 

42-73 


1878 




0*45 

. 1*50 

» 2*18 

7*00 

11*21 

12*26 

; 8*63 

: 4*41 

0*69 

48*33 


1879 

T78 

0’2o 

1-23 

0*21 

4*19 

• 6*19 

5*34 

3*39 

' 2*86 

i 5*64 

, 2*40 


38-48 


1880 

0*23 

0-99 


1*27 

3*12 

; 0*41 

3*47 

8*42 

1 8*32 

5 8-8C 

> 8*48 

2*22 

45*73 

u 

o 

1881 


... 

0*20 


2*48 

i 1*72 

0*89 

11*83 

: 8*82 

! 4*33 

1 5*35 

0*59 

36-21 

1882 

I'sc 

» ... 


i*k 

1 4*6S 

1 0*35 

1*62 

6*86 

i 9*7S 

i 7*06 

; 19*03 


52-27 

SJ 

43 1 

; 1883 

... 

... 

... 

0-6C 

> 1*7^ 

k 2*74 

2*79 

i 6*41 

&7c 

1 12*32 

5 6*01 

3-61 

42*96 


1884 

... 

... 


0*9^ 

t 0*3( 

) 1*69 

4*94 

. 6*14 

: 3‘54 

t 11-9C 

) 5*96 

8*71 

44-12 

o ' 

1885 


... 

d*5g 

5 ... 

2*0C 

) 5*06 

2*12 

; 0*6C 

> 3*1£ 

i 4*54 

t 7*35 

6-21 

31-69 


1886 

, , , 


0'9C 

) ... 

4*9J 

i 1*30 

4*2C 

1 5*0£ 

i 6*6( 

) 4*1C 

) 3*1] 

0*3C 

30-49 


1887 




... 

1*8( 

) 4*55 

0*0£ 

; 1-9C 

> 3*5^ 

J 9*3i 

i 7*5( 

4*8$ 

33 72 


1888 

,, 


... 


4*3( 

) 370 

■ 

4'3£ 

> 7*9? 

i 14*0( 

) 4*02 

0*46 

38*80 


1889 

... 


0-3( 

) 2*5( 

) V& 

) 2*55 

2*9C 

> 4*96 

i 8*4( 

3 5*8( 

5 0*9C 

3*83 

33*87 


Average — 1 
1870-89. j 

0*3i 

5 02\ 

5 0-4S 

2 0*5i 

2 3*6i 

) 2*79 

2*9? 

1 6*6^ 

1 1'2i 

5 80< 

) 5*2« 

2*0J 

39-16 


1890 


... 

0’41 

2 3*0( 

1 O-li 

5 6*97 

6-6'i 

■ 3*9: 

1 6-7' 

t 5*5< 

1 5*3^ 

0*4( 

39*22 


1891 


0-4 

7 ... 

0*6i 

5 0*2i 

5 2*40 

0*5( 

) 0*8^ 

1 2-8( 

5*81 

1 2*4: 

i 2*9J 

19-28 


1, 1892 


0*0 

3 ... 

TOI 

8 0*1^ 

i 7*66 

4*75 

i 9*2( 

5 5-5! 

d 7*2' 

7 0*7^ 

1 0*3' 

36-74 


61 


KAINFAIX, SEASON'S AlfD PEICES. 


uttAr. iv. 

Ifumber of JFet days— eoni. Eainfaii,. 


Recording 

stations. 

Years. 

& 

p 

p 

c3 

)-s 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

6 

P 

p 

t-a 

43 

CD 

P 

b£ 

September, 

October. 

November, 

December. 

Total. 

r 

1870 

5 




2 

8 

11 

9 

7 

11 

7. 

2 

62 

1871 

1 

... 

3 

i 

4 

7 

7 

4 

10 

7 

13 

1 

58 


1872 





3 

6 

7 

12 

9 

8 

13 

6 

64 


1873 


4 


2 

2 

2 

4 

10 

8 

15 

7 

3 

57 


1874 





8 

5 

11 

10 

18 

8 

5 

3 

68 


1875 

i 



i 

6 

4 

5 

10 

7 

8 

2 

3 

46 


1876 





8 

6 

6 

4 

5 

1 

2 


32 


1877 



i 

2 

4 

6 

3 

8 

15 

13 

10 

4 

66 


1878 




2 

3 

5 

13 

15 

10 

8 

5 

2 

63 

1 

1879 

3 

i 

i 


4 

9 

10 

7 

2 

8 

3 


48 


1880 


1 


3 

7 


6 

7 

5 

11 

15 

6 

60 


1881 





4 

6 

4 

12 

10 

2 

9 

2 

49 


1882 

2 



2 

6 

2 

1 

9 

6 

6 

13 

1 

48 

Vellore. ^ 

1883 





5 

4 

8 

5 

4 

13 

7 

4 

50 


1884 

i 




1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

10 

11 

9 

46 


1885 



i 


3 

6 

3 

5 

8 

11 

6 

8 

51 


1886 





4 

9 

7 

7 

9 

8 

5 

4 

63 


1887 



... 


6 

7 

3 

12 

9 

10 

14 

9 

70 


1888 





4 

3 

5 

8 

7, 

10 

7 

4 

48 


1889 





1 

6 

10 

8 

12 

11 

3 

5 

56 


Average — 
1870-89. ) 

1 



1 

4 

5 

6 

9 

" 

8 

9 

8 

4 

66 


1890 

1 



2 

10 

8 

6 

8 

7 

11 

9 

2 

64 


1891 

1 

3 


2 

1 

5 

3 

4 

10 

12 

5 

9 

55 


1892 


1 

... 

3 

4 

5 

8 

16 

12 

7 

•• 

4 

60 


■ 1870 

3 


3 

3 

5 

10 

11 

13 

9 

12 

15 

1 

86 

1871 

2 


1 

2 

5 

1 

8 

2 

9 

7 

10 

... 

47 


1872 





7 

4 

6 

14 

10 

8 

11 

4 

64 


1873 


3 



2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

17 

1 

5 

44 


1874 



... 

... 

6 

10 

7 

4 

14 

15 

16 

2 

74 


1875 



... 

1 

5 

6 

4 

12 

4 

6 

3 

4 

46 


1876 


... 


... 

2 

7 

4 

5 

5 

3 

'i..' 

■ ... 

26 


1877 



3 

1 

5 

7 

3 

4 

5 

15 

11 

2 

66 


1878 




1 

5 

5 

10 

13 

14 

9 

8 

2 

67 


1879 


1 

*3 

1 

5 

10 

11 

10 

4 

9 

5 

... 

60 


1880 

1 

1 


1 

6 

2 

6 

6 

8 

7 

13 

*6 

67 


1881 





6 

5 

4 

14 

10 

5 

7 

2 

54 


1882 

4 


... 

1 

5 

1 

4 

11 

7 

8 

12 


53 

Chittoor* 

1883 




3 

3 

7 

5 

10 

3 

14 

8 

6 

69 


1884 




1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

10 

9 

8 

44 


1885 



1 


1 

8 

5 

3 

6 

5 

6 

6 

40 


1886 

... 


1 

. 

7 

4 

6 

10 

9 

11 

7 

2 

67 


1 1887 




... 

3 

10 

* -• 

8 

7 

8 

15 

6 

67 


1 1888 

... 

... 


... 

5 

3 


5 

6 

6 

11 

1 

37 


I 1889 



1 

1 

3 

6 

4 

10 

8 

10 

1 

4 

48 


Average — 1 
1870-89. 3 

1 

... 

1 

1 

4 

6 

5 

8 

8 

9 

8 

3 

54 


1890 



1 

2 

1 

6 

6 

6 

7 

10 

5 

1 

46 


1891 


’’■i 

... 

1 

1 

9 

3 

2 

5 

7 

4 

6 

41 


L 1892 


1 ■■■ 


2 

... 

11 

6 

13 

9 

9 

1 

2 

63 


, Eecording sta. 

Aroot. Walajapet. tions. 


NOKTH ABCOTa 


CHAP. TY. 
Rainfall. 


Statement of Bain fall at different stations in inches— coni. 


>» 








ess 

bs 

•53 

1 .rd 

• 


. 


lO 

Ci 

. 'f3 
« 

. ■ cS 

1-S 

U 

© 

eS 

Apri 

Is 

June 


he 

<1 


" 1 S 70 
1871 
187a 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 


55 ... 5-23 

. ... 12-26 
. 2*51 005 
. ... 5*37 

. ... 1-92 

. 0-36 4-67 
. ... 4*71 

. 1*95 3-03 

28 0-20 3*86 
. 1*60 0-95 

. ... 0-70 

. 1*95 1*90 


1*82 2*26 
1*40 3*08 
2*69 4*73 
1*20 4*36 
6*47 7-65 
0*26 2*50 : 
3*29 3-86 
1*35 2*03 
6*89 4*22 
7*86 6*69 
2*10 3*95 
7*57 2*35 
1*45 0*70 
6*90 4*64 
1*30 1*45 
3*60 2*92 
7*05 5*55 
5*90 1*50 
1*00 2*15 
3*40 3*75 


1870-89. ) 


1*30 8*05 


1*11 0*95 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

^ 1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 


... 0*40 ... 0*19 

1-80 5*65 1*85 9*10 

0*65 11*30 

11*60 ... 1*40 0*30 

... . . . 8*56 

1*20 

0*35 5*33 

... 0*10 0*05 3*90 

1*25 1*10 

... 2*85 ... 5*70 

0*31 ... 1*70 1*55 

0*75 

... ... 3*25 2*32 

0*15 . 1*60 

0*87 

... 0*45 ... 1*14 

> 4*01 

1*05 

5*55 

> ... 0*55 0*39 2*75 


8*36 4*10 11*17 

3*85 3*20 1*72 
1*25 2*75 3*80 
1*^ 3*85 6*15 
2*28 4*50 6*60 
0*45 7*72 0*32 
0*35 3*60 11*66 
1*89 3*65 2*92 
2*50 2*95 7*62 
5*70 4*35 15*25 
8*39 5*80 2-82 
1*48 3*51 4*90 
6*65 2*05 18*30 
1*09 0*71 5*12 
6*15 4*30 6*80 
1*45 1*91 4*12 
3*66 3*30 1*60 
7*92 5*98 10*32 
3*26 2*10 5*80 
0*72 3*63 6*62 
4*61 4*88 4*65 


7*78 

1*94 

4*79 

13*11 

7*67 

14*40 

8*29 

2*54 

9*55 

2*25 

2*79 

1*60 

0*50 

2*12 

8*05 

4*84 

6*35 

1*68 

13*21 

2*62 

7*32 

13*40 

1*00 

11*40 

6*35 

21*50 

7*35 

8*45 

12*40 

8*90 

3*87 

10*10 

4*90 

3*15 

11*97 

8*45 

2*93 

7*80 

6*10 

1*95 

6*66 

7*10 

9*051 

6*50 

7*65 

2*45 

5*79 

0*60 

6*75 

2*25 

4*85 

14*10 

6*15 

12*50 

7*35 

1*60 

9*25 

1*40 

3*02 

1*14 

0*46 

2*93 

5*82 

5*07 

6*35 

3*50 

12*69 

1*83 

6*67 

13*80 

1*35 

9*04 

3*80 

20*20 

8*70 

9*26 

14*46 

1 9*10 

5*59 

' 9*64 

8*52 

1 2*60 

11*09 

• 12*85 

2*54 

^ 8*36 

5*55 

; 1*15 


... 26*13 

0*90 65*76 
2*69 48*09 
1*02 40*20 
1-57 42*82 
0*45 27*32 
... 25*07 

1*31 38*80 
1*10 43*58 
... 42*64 

1*80 39*07 
1*40 56*51 
0*25 42*36 
5*51 44*79 
14*95 52*86 
7*33* 37*65 
0*94* 46*36 
8*86 55*21 
2*66 34*79 
6*58 41*86 


^^ 870 - 8 ^ ) 


1890 

1891 

1892 


0*78 0*97 


0*64 7*72 4*70 5*54 7*67 9*02 1*93 0*25 37*47 

0*05 3*55 0*96 6*01 6*25 9*59 2*41 3*19 33*76 

0*30 6*71 5*04 11*42 7*00 3*91 ... 2*23 36*61 



RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES. 


Number of Wet days — cent. 


CHAP. lY 
Rainfall, 


Recording 

stations. 


f 1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 

Walaja-. . 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 



Avebage— • “) I 
1870-89. j 1 


r 1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

< 1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1889 


Average— 

1870-89. 


1890 

1891 

1892 


8 13 

15 9 

10 5 

3 5 

13 10 


13 7 

7 7 

9 9 


10 10 
8 7 

3 4 

10 12 


13658777 

... 3 8 5 9 6 10 5 

...2 5 3 2 7 6 3 

7 3 13 10 5 1 


... 2 6 

2 4 2 

1 2 2 

2 16 

3 1 

... 4 2 

2 6 5 

..6 8 

13 6 

... 4 7 

2 4 4 

1 6 

2 3 2 

13 8 

1 1 

... 2 7 

... 4 8 

... 1 6 

... 6 2 

2 3 7 


10 8 11 

5 8 9 

6 13 2 

10 6 2 

5 5 4 

11 1 5 

15 12 6 

9 10 5 

5 13 4 

6 9 11 

8 18 
6 5 13 

5 13 9 

8 13 11 

3 9 8 

12 9 4 

11 12 15 


13 6 6 9 8 8 7 


2 8 8 9 5 14 € 

... 7 4 5 10 8 £ 

2 6 6 14 10 6 ... 


I 

i 

I® 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 




I 






Recording 
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NORTH AseOT. 


CHAP. IV. 
Eainfall. 




Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches — cont. 




■Avbraob— 

1877-89.) 


4-29 3-29 

0*65 1*45 0’90 5*45 
0*65 ... 2*10 7*45 

... 1*30 3*10 0*57 
... .. 1*66 2-19 

... 0-80 2-15 0-70 
... 0-30 1*68 7-75 
... ... 0-55 2-20 

0*25 ... 1-60 2-60 

1*15 ... 400 6-75 

0*30 ... 1-60 5-85 

... ... 7-15 1*10 

... ... ... 3*80 


0*23 0*30 2-37 3*82 3*00 6*26 6*01 7*74 7 06 3*36 40*57 


0-45 0‘30:4-70 4-30 2*60 2*60 8-10 1*60 1*70 26*25 

1*50 1*00 ... 0*50 ... 1 1*70 0*60 5*45 3*60 12*30 3*45 3*40 33*60 

0*50 2*25 1*55 6*84 12-39 8*50 0*65 1-30 1*10 35*08 


... 0*06 5-04 

... 3*11 1*62 

... 5-20 1*12 

0-47 0-50 0*80 
... 10*65 4-00 
0-15 0*70 1*85 
0-60 1*35 4*89 
... 4-91 2*13 

0-52 1*67 1*69 
... 1*15 1*80 

1*63 6-55 ... 
... 0-41 2-75 

0-90 4-97 0*73 
... 2-68 6*23 

... 0-45 1-00 

* 0*75 

... 4*07 4*79 

... 1*60 4*70 

0-06 6*81 0*55 
2-82 0*51 3*03 


1*22 6*22 
0*62 2-35 
8*82 6*00 
0*65 3-10 

3-15 5*75 ; 
3-60 1004 

2- 65 1-96 
1*00 1*49 

3- 33 12-64 

4- S5 3-33 
2-37 5-16 
1*15 13*76 

0- 75 9-05 

1- 64 7-09 
0-51 6*30 
1*62 3*33 
6*45 5*04 
0*40 4*60 
1*13 6-04 
,3*89 7-68 


14*33 2-30 
3*70 15*80 

8- 00 13*20 
11-62 2-60 

10- 72 2-40 

5- 75 2-15 
3-29 3-92 

11- 62 4*64 
3-74 8-58 

6- 30 0-95 

9*98 10-29 
2*00 3*90 
... 12-48 

9- 19 6-65 
14*42 12-05 

8-45 5-70 
; 3-04 2-80 
» 12*56 8-85 
1 6*63 8-37 
i 12*00 2-00 


1870-8^] 0*23 0*36 3*87 21*47 2*49 6*09 6*70 7*87 6*48 3*72 38*86 


1890 ... ... ... 0*20 0*25 4*85 2*85 2*10 3*80 7*60 4*15 0*55 26*35 

1891 1*50 2*75 0*40 ... 0*90 4*45 0*57 2*20 2-72 12*50 2 86 2*27 33*12 

1892 ... 0*85 ... 0*38 2*10 3*24 7*95 8*55 11*24 3*97 0*42 1-15 39*85 
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CHAP. If. 

llAINFALL. 


Recording 

stations. 

Years, 

January. 

Pebniary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


*^^8n«lly 

. 

fc ■ 
a 

oT 

OQ 

October, 

November, 

1 

■'£■ ; 

■ CD 

O'"", 

,0 

p 

Total. 


1877 





7 

6 

2 

4 

13 

13 

7 

5 

57 


187S 



1 

3 

1 

4 

7 

13 

6 

7 

5 

2 

49 


1870 

i 


2 


2 

15 

5 

8 

G 

11 

■ 4 

... 

54 


1880 

2 



2 

G 

2 

7 

9 

8 

9 

IG 

3 

64 


1881 





3 

4 

3 

14 

12 

3 

7. 

3 

49 


1882 

2 



i 

5 

3 

5 

12 

5 

6 

12 


51 

I 

1883 




1 

3 

0 

7 

0 

3 

13 

B 

4 

54 


188i 

i 




4 

3 

3 

11 

G 

9 

13 

7 

67 


1885 



1 


4 

5 

2 

8 

8 

12 

5 

7 

52; 


188G 



1 


3 

12 

8 

G 

9 

9 

G 

1 

56 


1887 



1 


3 

7 

3 

0 

2 

8 

G 

5 

44 

Arni ... - 

1888 





6 

2 

2 

G 

4 

5 

4 

3 

32 


1889 

1 





5 

7 

9 

9 

8 

2 

5 

4© 


Aver AO K— I 
1877-89. i 




1 

4 

6 

5 

9 

7 

9 

7 

8 

61 


1890 




2 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

7 

3 

2 

29 


1891 

2 

2 


1 


2 

1 

5 

G 

10 

G 

5 

40 

. ■■■■ V 

1892 




1 

5 

4 

6 

15 

7 

2 

1 

3 

44 


1870 

1 




1 

7 

4 

9 

G 

12 

4 

2 

46 


1871 

2 

i 

1 


5 

2 

3 

5 

0 

9 

11 

2 

'60 


1872 





2 

3 

0 

11 

5 

7 

14 

G 

64 


1873 


3 


2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

9 

16 

5 

4 

60 


1874 



... 

... 

7 

6 

..8 

4 

14 

11 

3 

3 

66 


1875 ... 

1 



1 

2 

3 

4 

11 

■ 5 

6 

3 


36 


1870 




1 

i 3 

, 5 

6 

5 

6 

1 

4 


31 


1877 j 

... 


i 

■ 

7 

-7 ' 

3 

4 ' 

IG 

11 

G 

3 

68 


1878 




i : 

G 

4 

G 

17 

11 


6 

4 

61 


1879 

‘2 


3 


3 1 

4 

10 

5 

6 

G 

3 


42 


1880 

1 



3 

8 


3 

6 

0 ! 

10 

11 

*3 

61 


1881 



"i 


2 

G 

2 

10 

8 

1 1 

G 

2 

38 


1882 

”4 



*2 

G 

2 

3 

11 

9 


12 

... 

49 

P<51di* 

1883 





G 

7 

G 

7 

5 

12 

10 

2 

66 

1884 





1 

3 

1 

10 

7 

12 

12 

4 

60 


18vS5 



*1 



2 

4 

5 

9 

9 

G 

8 

44 


188G 

1 


2 


3 

G 

G 

9 

G 

8 

G 

2 

49 


1887 





2 

4 

1 

7 

5 

10 

9 

7 

46 


1888 

i 




5 

1 

3 

10 

9 

10 

9 

4 

52 


1880 

'■'1 



2 

2 

G 

6 

8 

10 

12 

5 

5 

66 


Average — 















1870-89 ) 

1 


1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

7 

3 

49 


1890 




2 

X 

3 

7 

5 

0 

n 

8 

2 

45 


1891 

2 

5 

1 


1 

.5 

2 

4 

0 

14 

6 

4 

50 


J 1892 


2 


i 

4 

7 

7 

12 

11 

4 

1 

2 

61 


IL 
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d '■ 

'■AS 

... 'OB' " 

be 










u 

CD 


fA 

s' 


Pi 

t i 

o « 

-S 

pc? 

Years. 

January 

i 

0 

.s 

o 

lx, 

March. 

April. 

& 

June. 

1 

August. 

■a 

c. 

CD 

m 

October. 

’a 

' <© ■ 

> ' 

a 

' ©. 

o 

Q 

Total. 



isro 

1-05 




0*35 

3-S7 

3-70 

5-75 

1*95 

10-00 

4*60 

1*30 

32*57 



1871 

P80 


1*90 

* • * 

1*50 

2*20 

0*20 

2*25 

9-47 

3*82 

15*00 

l*15j 39*29 



■1873: '.' .... 


... ■' 

»•« 


9-80 

0*20 

4*55 

4*80 

1*60 

8*20 

28*45 

5*60 63*20 



'■>'■1873' " ... 


8*10 


1*60 

1*00 

2*20 

1*90 

2-60 

6*30 

8*21 

5*10 

0*15' 37*16 



1874 

... 

... 

o-io 

* 4 • 

15*40 

8*60 

5-75 

2*85 

22*50 

12*55 

4*30 

2*20: 74*25 



1875 



* • « 

0-50 

4*35 

0*45 

1*30 

12*45 

2*40 

1-70 

2*20 

1*50, 26*85 



1876 

... 

... 



2-00 

4-10 

6*95 

5*20 

2*90 

... 

1*20 

... i 22*35 



1877 

... 

... 

* • • 

6'90 

5*90 

2*20 

0*70 

2-15 

11*45 

8-60 

1-95 

2-40! 86-25 



1878 

... 


... 

0*50 

0*25 

1*35 

1*90 

10*30 

4*50 

2-70 

2-70 

3*70; 27*90 



1879 



1-60 

... 

0*50 

6*20 

6*30 

3*30 

1*90 

5*90 

1*40 

1*50! 28*60 



1880 ... 

()'60 



o 

6 

2*30 

3*30 

2-00 

6*20 

5*60 

13*20 

17*95 

3*10' 54*85 

d 


1881 



0-20 


0*20 

6*90 

1*60 

6*90 

8*40 

3*40 

7*85 

l*78i 37*23 


1882 

0-85 



0-90 

1*60 

1*25 

0*83 

5*99 

5*97 

3*15 

19*52 

0*20; 40*26 



1883 




0-20 

0*80 

3*30 

1*55 

5*82 

3*05 

10*86 

7*82 

6*50; 39*99 

a" 


1884 

0-17 



♦ • 

... 

3*56 

3*41 

12*20 

5*02 

15*31 

24*28 

20*07; 84*02 



1885 


... 

6-30 


2-98 

1*61 

2*47 

4-07 

5*83 

6*00 

11*55 

3*53i 38*34 


1886 



1-45 


5*50 

9*44 

8*60 

7-85 

3*97 

8*08 

6*51 

2*25 53*65 



1887 ... 



0-90 


3-77 

10-80 

1*35 

9-44 

5*78 

17*51 

18*50 

6*35 74*40 



1888 

o’io 



0 20 

10*32 

3-70 

1*43 

9-55 

7*40 

11*05 

12*38 

4*851 60*98 



1889 

0'90 

... 

... 

0*60 

“V ^ 

6-35 

10*81 

4-07 

3*65 

9*95 

1*30 

7*84 

46*47 



A?e.bagr- > 
1870-89. > 

0-27 

0-40 

o 

GO 

20 

0*30 

8*43 

4*08 

3*37 

6*19 

6*98 

8-01 

9*73 

CO 

o 

45*88 



1890 

0'25 



1*40 

0*50 

4*67 

7-40 

6*87 

1*93 

4-79 

2*68 

0*61 

30*10 



1891 

■1-75 

I-44 

r>. 

r—t 

0*40 

0*31 

3*39 

0-77 

1*38 

5*37 

13-08 

3-80 

10*24 

43*20 



1892 



... 

0-09 

0*59 

4-07 

lG-43 

14*77 

13*37 

9-00 

0*28 

1-67 

60*27 
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CHAP. lY, 
Rainfall. 


Number of Wet dafs — cont, 


Recording 

statiuiisj. 


Wandi. 

wash. 


Average — ) 
1870-89. i 
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KORTH ARCOT. 


CHAP. IV. 

Seasons, 


Tlie foregoing detailed statistics of rainfall are in themselves 
sufficient to give a good idea of the nature of each year from an 
agricultural point of view. The following table, however, which 
has been compiled from the reports of Collectors, shows at a glance 
the character of each season as reported by the Collector : — ; 



1221 

1222 

1223 

1224 


1225 


1226 
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1231 
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1233 


1230 


1237 
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Very bad. 

Indifferent. 

Horfch-east monsoon scanty and tants not stipplied from large rivers 
were dry or received but a short supply. 

Bains not seasonable and season not particularly good. There was, how- 
ever} an increase in the area under cuJtivation. Prices favourable to 
the cultivators. 

The south-west monsoon was rather late for the superior dry grains, 
but was extremely favourable to the inferior species. The north-east 
monsoon was exceptionally regular and abundant in most places. 

Bains scanty and the season unfavourable especially in the southern 
taluks. Prices favourable to the ryots. 

Favourable. 

]^!fo informatio7i* ! 

Early rains were very deficient. In May there was a storm, which did i 
serious damage to cultivation, cattle and human beings and breached 
many tanks. Prices unfavourable to the ryots. 

Rains failed. Collector applied for Ks. 1,400 for conducting ceremony 
called ‘ Budrabishftkam.* 

Tolerably favourable, though early rains failed. 

Season on the "whole favourable, though in some taluks the vcant of 
early rains for dry cultivation was considerably felt. Fever -was 
prevalent and caused considerable mortality in places. 

Season very unfavourable. Seed grains were lost wherever cultivation 
had been begun and cattle died in great numbers for want of w'ater 
and forage. The desertions in some parts of the district w’ere very 
numerous. 

The rains were deficient and untimely ; this coupled wdth the excessive 
drought of the previous year caused almost a total failure of all irriga- 
tion sources. Large areas were, consequently loft uncultivated and 
the yield of the area cultivated was poor. Prices very high. 

Season <m the wdiole much better than either of the two preceding 
and very favourable to dry cultivation ; but a conHiderablo extent of 
wet lands remained waste. Prices higher than the commutation rates, 
though not so high as in Fasli 1234. A small portion of those wdio 
quitted the district during the famine retuimed to their homes during 
•the year. , ,, 

Season "was favourable. There was a failure of rains in August and 
September, in consequence of which there was a diminution of the 
I area under dry crops and inferior paddy, but this w'as made up by 
increased cultivation of superior paddy. Prices were about 30 per 
cent, less than the dowle, but the difference was somewhat made up 
by increased produce. 

The early i-ains were unfavourable, and dry cultivation was retarded in 
consequence. There was a storm in Hay 123G, which was folJow^ed up 
by another in December, and between them a very large number of 
tanks were rendered temporarily useless. Cattle diseases, which w-ere 
more or less prevalent during the two previous years, became very 
severe and carried off large numbers. Owing to these causes a very 
considerable extent of land was left uncultivated. Cholera and fever 
were also prevalent. Prices low. 

The early rains failed, and dry cultivation suffered in consequence. 
Prices low. 
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Katurc tjf the season. 


The south-west monsoon was a failure, and the north-east did not begin 
till late in November. Th(‘re was consequently a decrease in the 
extent of cultivation as compared with the previous fasli, and prices 
rose. 

The early rains were favourable for dry crops, but the north-east 
monsoon, though it began well, was not quite so favourable. Prices 
were advantageous to cultivators, and the public health was good. 

The season was very favourable, but r 3 M>ts experienced considerable loss 
from the low prices of grains, which sold at rates lower than almost 
any that prevailed during the previous ten years. 

The season was one of unprecedented severity, and great distress pre- 
vailed. The monsoons were late and very deficient and almost all 
irrigation sources utterly failed ; large areas were left waste and 
ci-ops over considerable areas perished altogether. Remissions w'ere 
granted on a large scale and relief was afforded to the distressed 
people by the distribution of rice gratis at selected centres and by 
employment on public w'orks. The prices of grain rose rapidly and 
continuously during the fasli and had more than tripled by the end of 
the year. Cholera and fever were prevalent, and the effect of the 
season on the farming stock was most destructive. 

The first part of the season was unfavourable, and the growing crops 
were suffering from drought and were in clanger of perishing. The 
heavy rains of August, September and October, however, saved them. 
The north-east monsoon almost entirely failed and threatened the 
destruction of wet crops, which subsequent showers saved from ruin. 
The prices of grains became lower during the rainy months. 

The season opened favourably j the rains which fell" in the early part of 
the year were heavy and seasonable, 'and a much larger extent of dry 
lands was cultivated than in the preceding year j but the north-east 
monsoon was again a failure and wet crops suffered in consequence. 
Prices fell more than 50 per cent, in the early part of the year, but 
rose again in the latter part, though they did not reach the level of 
the previous year. 

Rains failed during the usual period of the wet cultivation. Daring 
October and November there were freshes in the Pal4r, which lillcd 
the tanks dependent on it and wet enkivation was begun everywhere 
in anticipation of a favourable season j but there was no rain, and 
crops over large areas withered np and perished. 

Rains wore scanty in the early months resulting in a large decrease in 
the extent of dry cultivation. There was also loss of second crox> 
caused by want of supply in tanks and channels. A storm occurred in 
October, which breached several of the tanks at the time of the samba 
cultivation. 

The season was favourable, and there was an increase in wet and dry 
cultivation. 

The season was throughout the year unfavourable, especially so in the 
beginning (at the time of cultivation of the chief dry crops), and in 
November and December, the time of wet cultivation. Pulses and 
inferior paddy fared fairly well owing to some heavy rain in Sep- 
tember. 

Season was the most favourable of any that prevailed since fasli 1232. 
Prices low. 

The season was, on the whole, not very favourable. The rain during 
May and June was scanty and failed entirely in July and August. 
The three following months were more favourable for dry cultivation. 
The effect of the season on wet cultivation was worse, the tanks 
having remained nearly dry from June to August, Prices low. 

As in the previous year the early rains were scanty and the late rains 
abundant. Prices declined further, and the average during the ryots" 
selling months was 36 per cent, below the commutation rate. 
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There was a^ain a failure of the early rains which coupled with a 
considerable loss of cattle from disease limited the extent of cultiva- 
tion of the dry and of the early wet crops. Prices higrher than in 
fasli 1251, but still much below the commutation price. Public health 
was bad, cholera having prevailed extensively throughout the 
district. 

Rainfall of the year, as a whole, above average, but deficient at the time 
of the ripening of the crops. Hence the outturn, especially that of 
the dry crops, below average. Prices neax'ly 40 per cent, below com- 
mutation rates. 

The season was not favourable. From May to September there was 
little or no rain ; light and partial showers from September to Febru- 
ary. A disease broke out among cattle and destroyed or disabled 
many of them. There was decrease in the extent of both wet and dry 
cultivation. 

Season very unfavourable. Occasional falls of rain in May and June 
and little" or none afterwards. There was a large falling off in the 
extent of land cultivated; a large portion of the crops was entirely 
dried up and the rest yielded a poor outturn. Cliolera prevailed in 
many places, and cattle died in considerable numbers. Prices rose 
and were slightly above the commutation rates. 

Season not unfavourable. There was a hurricane in November which 
injured the crops and breached many of the tanks. Public health was 
good and cattle free from disease. There was a further rise in prices 
which were about 25 per cent, over commutation rates. 

Season favourable. Outturn of crops fair. Public health good and 
cattle generally free from disease. Prices fell considerably and were 
slightly lower than the commutation rates. 

Season not so favourable as the preceding. South-west monsoon some- 
what deficient and the north-east late and scanty. Cholera and fever 
prevailed largely and cattle died in large numbers from disease. 
Prices again fell and were 30 per cent, below commutation rates. 
Season unfavourable. South-west monsoon not much below average, 
but the north-east was a total failure. There was great scarcity 
of water for men and cattle. Cholera and cattle disease were pre- 
valent but to a less extent than in the previous year. Prices rose 
a little, bub were still considerably below commutation rates. 

Season far better than that of last fasli. There was an outbreak of 
mfluenza, and cholera also prevailed to a slight extent. A storm, 
which occurred in May, destroyed a large number of cattle. Prices 
rose slightly, but were still about 20 per cent, below commutation rates. 
Season the most favourable the district had had since fasli 1249. 
Cholera prevailed to a slight extent in certain parts, and cattle diseases 
were very widely prevalent ; the losses amongst farm stock, evspecially 
of sheep and goats, were severely felt by the ryots. Prices fell and 
were 25 per cent, below commutation rates. 

Season as favourable as the preceding one ; but heavy rains in March 
did considerable damage to crops. Cholera prevailed in the latter 
part and fever of a malignant type towards the close of the fash, 
which caused great loss of life. Sraall-pox also prevailed, but to a 
slight extent. As in the previous fasli there was great loss among 
cattle (especially sheep and goats) owing to the prevalence of disease 
and heavy rains in March. Prices fell still further, and were about 
40 per cent, less than the commutation rates. 

The season was very unfavourable. Tlie early rains were very scanty, 
and there was a continued drought till January. Cultivation was 
greatly restricted and much of what was sown failed. Hail storms 
in March did considerable damage to crops. Cholera and fever 
prevailed in almost all parts of the district. There was not much 
disease among cattle, but numbers died from want of pasture and 
fodder. Prices rose very considerably during the fasli ; the average 
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FaslL 


Nature of the season. 
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price of paddy was the same’Jas the commutation rate, while those of 
dry graitis were 15 to 40 per cent, higher, 
llain generally deficient. South-west monsoon very moderate ; during 
north-east monsoon rain fell only in November and December. 
Cattle disease widely i^rcvalent. 

Season more favoarable than previous year, but crops failed partially 
from failure of rain iu December, 

Both monsoons good. Choleiu severe and cattle disease still had. 
Season less favourable. South-west monsoon scanty and partial ; 
north-east abundant. Many deaths from cattle disease. Hedueed 
assessments introduced. 

Copious rain. Health of men and cattle good. 

Early showers seasonable and copious, but north-east monsoon was late 
and seriously afPected agricultural operations. The failure of rain 
was most felt in the taluks of Chittoor, Chendragiri, ^atghu^ and 
Palmaner. Public health satisfactory. 

The season unfavourable throughout. I’he early rains were so partial 
and uncertain that a very large portion of the land ploughed was left 
unsown. The north-east monsoon also failed, and the dry crops were 
either lost or yielded much below the average, while the later crops 
fared even worse. Fever and cholera wei'e largely prevalent and the 
loss of live stock from murrain was considerable. Prices rose very high. 
The south-west monsoon was partial though above the average, and the 
north-east monsoon was almost a trtal failure. The Pular and Poun6 
rivers received small freshes only twice. Cholera prevailed. Prices 
rose higher and almost reached famine rates in June 1862. 

The season, though bad, was better than that of the previous year. The 
early rains, though poor, fell at the proper time, but the north-east 
monsoon was a failure. Health of men and cattle still unsatisfactory. 
Early rains very light and partial, and the north-east monsoon a total 
failure. Public health and condition of cattle not good. 

The early rains were light and very partial, but the north-east monsoon 
was seasonable and abundant. Cholera and cattle diseases still 
prevalent. Prices showed an upward tendency owing to exports by rail. 
The early rains light and partial, while the north-east monsoon set in 
very late and exhausted itself in two short but violent outbursts in the 
last week of November and first week of December causing much 
damage to irrigation works. General health fair. Prices ruled high. 
The south-west monsoon did not set in till the end of August, and by 
that time famine and general distress had assumed most alarming 
proportions. Some good rains fell later on but too late to do much 
good. Cholera, fever and small -pox appeared in all parts of the 
district, and over 16,000 people fell victims to these epidemics. The 
mortality among cattle was over 40,000. Prices of food grains reach- 
ed their maximum between June and September, when the distress 
was most severe. They then declined, though slowly, as the season 
declared itself. 

The season was almost disastrous. The south-west monsoon set in 
promisingly and extensive cultivation was commenced j but owing to 
the too early failure of these rains the crops were either totally lost 
or yielded but little. The north-east monsoon also failed. Over 30,400 
cattle died. The prices, though higher than the average of the 
preceding ten years, were much cheaper than in fasli 1276. 

The season w'as even more disastrous than that of the previous year. 
The south-west monsoon indeed set in early, but there was no heavy 
continuous rain, and the north-east monsoon failed altogether. Public 
health was, however, good, and all the food-grains except paddy (first 
and second sorts) were cheaper than in the preceding year. 

The season was somewhat more favourable than in the two preceding 
years. The south-west monsoon set in early and the showery weather 
lasted longer than in the preceding year, hut there was no heavy 
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burst of the monsoon, and the north-cast monsoon again failed. There 
was a further fall in the prices of food- grains, but public health was 
bad, cholera and fever being prevalent. The condition of the farm 
stock was also indifferent. 

12S0 

Season was the most favourable knowm for many years past. The 
rainfall was abundant and equally distributed, but public health 
continued to be bad. Cholera and fever 'were prevalent to a large 
extent and cattle mortality was even greater than in the previous 
vear. Prices again fell considerably. 

1281 

Season not favourable to agriculture. The north-east monsoon was a 
failure, though the sourh-west monsoon was fairlv- seasonable and 
evenly distiibuled. The health of the district as generally good. 
Cattle mortality wag abnormMlly large on account of a cyclone in IMay, 
'Which devastated a great portion of the district. 

1282 

Season was imfavourable. Though there was a greater fall of rain than 
usual, it was mostly unseasonable and sudden and did more harm than 
good. Public health was not good. Though there was no cholera 
there wore nearly 27,000 deaths from small pox and fever against 
about 1G,500 of the previous fasli. 

1283 

The season was unfavourable, being characterized by protracted drought. 
The early rains -were insufficituit, and there 'was an entii’e absence, 
of rain from November to the first week of May. The position was, 
however, somewhat improved by the plentiful rains of May. The 
district wa.s free from cholera, and fever was less prevalent than in the 
previous fasli, but there "were more deaths from small-pox. The 
droiiglit caused excessive mortality among horned cattle, and there 
was a considerable rise in the prices of all food-grains. 

The season was very favourable- The rains were abundant and season- 
able, and there was a fine harvest. A large number of public works, 
however, were seriously inpired by floods. TlieieWas consideiabiy 
increased mortality from fever owing to the dampness of the season, 
but the district was free from cholera. There w-as a general fall in 
the prices of food^grains. 

1284 

1285 

The season was most disastrous. The south-west monsoon was in- 
sufficient and the north-east monsoon was an entire failure, and there 
was almost a water famine throughout the district. There was an 
outbreak of obolera which caused over 14,000 deaths j but the district 
was comparatively free from small-pox, aud there was a decrease in 
the mortality from fevex*. The prices of food-grains, especially of dry 


grains, rose considerably. 

128G 

The season was even more disastrous than in the previous year and 
famine set in. The early rains were very deficient, and the north-east 
monsoon -was again a total failure. The largest tanks in the district 
lay empty throughout the year, springs in channels and wells failed 
completely and large tracts of land lay -v^'aste and uncultivated, and a 
very large proportion of the crops cultivated perished altogether. 
There was severe distress throughout the district and the condition 
of the agricultural classes was most miserable. Works were started 
for the relief of the distressed people, village camps established and 
village relief introduced. Cholera, which had entered the district in 
the previous fasli, greatly increased in virulence and caused over 
38,000 deaths. There ■was also increased mortality under small-pox. 
The mortality among cattle was over 59,000 against 81,495 in the 
previous year, and this large increase was due to the terrible want of 

1287 

pasture and water during the major portion of the year. There was 
a further very considerable rise in the prices of food-grains amount- 
ing in some cases to over 90 per cent., accompanied by an increase in 
the price of almost every article of consumption, and the poorer 
classes suffered grievously. 

The drought of fasliT2S6 extended over a portion of this fasli, and the 
season was in consequence extremely unfavourable in its earlier part, 
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but there was a heavy outburst of rain in September and October, 
which materially brightened the prospects. The health of the district 
was far from satisfactory. There was indeed a considerable decline 
in the mortality from cholera, but this was more than counterbalanced 
by the increase under fever and small-pox. The mortality among 
cattle (57,04-1) was only slightly less than in the previous fasli. The 
prices of food-grains rose still further during the year owing to the 
continuance of the famine and the scanty harvest of previous years. 

Season showed a marked improvement, and the rainfall was heavy and 
general. Public health was good, cholera having altogether dis- 
appeared and fever and small-pox declined considerably in virulence. 
Cattle suffered from disease during the earlier part of the year though 
not to such an extent as in the preceding year. The prices of food- 
grains fell considerably, but they were still much higher than those of 
fasli 1285, though they were in some cases only one-half of those of 
fasli 1287. 

The season wa« again unfavourable. Both the monsoons were deficient. 
The dry crops yielded a fair outtxirn, hut the wet crops were diseased. 
There was further improvement in the public health ; but cattle 
diseases were widely prevalent, the mortality exceeding 62,000. 
There was a further decline in the prices of all food-grains. 

The season was more favourable than that of the previous year, but the 
rainfall from April to July was poor, and the north-east monsoon was 
late in bursting, and the outturn of the dry crops W’as poor in conse- 
quence, varying from 2 to 10 annas. There was a further improve- 
ment in the public health, and the condition of the farm stock was 
better than last year. The prices of food-grains again fell generally, 
but were still ahead of those of fasli 1284. 

The season was again unfavourable in the early part of the year, and the 
noith-east monsoon was also far from satisfactory. The outturn of 
dry crops was again poor. Cholera broke out in October, but there was 
a decided imx>rovement in the condition of cattle. There was a further 
fall in the prices of food-grains due to a falling off in the exports from 
the district. 

The season was, on the whole, favourable. The south-west monsoon 
was far from satisfactory. Cultivation was consequently retarded and 
much of the crops under rain-fed tanks withered. Outturn of other 
crops average. Public health good. The condition of cattle was 
greatly satisfactory. There was a slight rise in the prices of food- 
grains as compared with the previous fasli. 

The season was favourable, but the public health was far from satis- 
factory. Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form in various parts of the 
district, and there was increased mortality, under small-pox and fever. 
The condition *of cattle was generally satisfactory. There was a 
marked reduction in the prices of all food-grains as compared with the 
previous fasli. 

Season not favourable. The south-west monsoon was nearly a total 
failure, and though the north-east monsoon came in time, the fall of 
rain in December was excei3tionally heavy and caused considerable 
damage to crops and cattle. The outturn of crops varied from 4 to 10 
annas. Cholera prevailed all over the district in an epidemic form, and 
the mortality from fever was high. The health of cattle was, on the 
whole, fair. There was a rise in prices. 

The season was, on the whole, unsatisfactory, though not quite so much 
as in, the previous fasli. The south-west monsoon, though seasonable, 
was scanty and insufficient ; but the north-east monsoon was fair. 
Outturn below average. The health of the district was tolerable j 
cholera liad almost disappeared, but deaths from fever were still high 
(14,873). The health of cattle was fair. 

The season was tolerably good. South-west rains were good, but north- 
east monsoon was scanty. Outturn below average. Public health 
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was not so good as in the previons year. There was no cholera, but the 
mortality from fever and small-pox increased. The health of cattle 
was good and the prices of food- grains fell. 

The season was tolerably good. I’ho north-east monsoon was copious 
south of the Falar, but the south-west monsoon was indiiferent. 
Outturn middling. Public health was very unsatisfactory owing to 
the prevalence of cholera and small-pox. 

The season was not, on the whole, favourable for the wet crops, owing 
to a deficiency of the north-east monsoon. The fall in the south-west 
monsoon was, however, general and fairly distributed. Prices rose on 
account of the bad season. Public health not satisfactory. Cholera, 
fever and small-pox were largely prevalent. 

South-west monsoon good, but the north-east monsoon very late and 
unsatisfactory. Prom the middle of October to the middle of 
December there was little or no rain, but all apprehensions were 
removed by copious falls in December. The lateness of the rains 
affected the outturn which was below the average. Prices of all 
the principal food-grains rose during the second-half of the year. 
Public health not satisfactory. 

The season was unfavourable generally tlironghont the district, and 
exceptionally so in Wandiwasli and Polar and parts of Walajapet and 
Arcot. The early monsoon was generally good, but the rains in the 
first three months of the north-east monsoon (October to December) 
were unusually scanty, and it was found necessary to arrange for 
starting relief works in Wandiwash and Poldr taluks and in the 
Kalahasti zeniindari. Fortunately, however, there was some unusual 
rain in January, followed uj) by some more in February and March, 
which materially improved prospects. Several irrigation works had, 
however, to be started to relieve the labouring classes in Wandiwash, 
and later on relief kitchens were opened. Similar relief -was also 
granted in Kalaha&ti. The harvests yielded but a middling outturn 
and the prices of food-grains i*ose from 20 to 30 per cent. The 
condition of the people was far from satisfactory and the public health 
Avas not good. The cattle suffered during the year for want of pasture 
and fodder. 

The season was unfavourable. The early rains Avere considerably 
deficient and ryots were in consequence allowed to raise dry crops on 
Avet lands on payment of dry assessment. In September and October 
thei’e Avere some general falls of rain, Avhioh, though less than the 
average, gave some supply to tanks, but the ISIovember rains failed 
altogetlier. The consequence was that large extents of Avet land were 
left uncultivated and crops on extensive areas either failed entirely 
or yielded only a trifle. The condition of the Pnnganur zainindari 
Avas so serious that operations were commenced under the Famine 
Code for the relief of the distressed people. There was a further rise 
in the prices of food-grains, which ranged during the year from 60 to 
95 per cent, over the normal and the condition of the labouring classes 
was far from satisfactory* Public health Avas not good. Cholera of a 
virulent type was prevalent to a larger extent than in the previous 
year 5 small-pox and fever also carried c.S large numbers. Cattle 
died in large numbers owing to want of fodder. 

The rainfall of 1892-93 was much better than that of the previous year 
but was less than the normal. The south-west monsoon rains were 
unusually copious and timely throughout the district, and in Punganfir 
the fall was so good that it wrought a material change in the condi- 
tion of the tract, and relief operations came to a close in July. The 
north-east monsoon rains were considerably below the average and 
wet crops generally suffered in consequence. The outturn of harvests 
was middling. The condition of the people was generally satisfactory 
and the public health was good. 
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This gloomy record does indeed ‘ make a goblin of the sun, ’ 
but allowance must be made for the influence upon the views of the 
district officers of failures restricted to comparatively small local 
areas. Land-owners and farmers are proverbially loth to admit 
that a season is entirely satisfactory and the mind of the Revenue 
officer is apt to become tinged with the same sombre hue. A 
standard of absolute perfection is set up and it is no wonder that, 
judged by this, most seasons leave something to bo desired. 

There have, however, been a number of very bad years since 
the beginning of the century. The first was in 1806, but there is 
very little information on record about it. In 1812 there was 
again a failure of the harvests, but no serious distrc.ss seems to have 
ensued. In 1823-24 there was a severe famine and during July 
1824 the price of rice in Uorth Areot was 4| seers p' r rupee. 
The remissions amounto<l to 12 1 per cent, of the revenue. The 
next famine occurred in 1832-33. This is gem rally known as 
the Gruntur famine, as it was most acute in that district ; but it 
was also extremely severe in North Areot and in Nellore, Cudda- 
pah, Salem and ifaduri. In August 1833 tho price of rice at 
Vellore was seven seers per rupee — a rate which provoked a riot. 

The loss of population caused by those two famines must have 
been considerable. In 1822 the population of tho Government 
taluks of the district was 892,2'.)2, while at the census taken in 
1838 it was only 523,248. It is true that these enumerntions were 
probably very dofeotive, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
former was more accurate than tho latter; the presumption, indeed 
is to tho contrary conclusion. The decrease hi the population* 
therefore, must be real, and though it is possible that some of it 
was duo to migration to districts lying oiifside the area of tho 
famine,^ the greater part of it must bo ascribed to privation and 
epidemic diseases, especially cholera. Seven other districts suf- 
fered loss of population between 1822 and 1838, but none to such 
a hoa,vy extent as North Areot. The population of the remaining 
districts iuoreased by nearly 25 per cent. 

After 1833 there was no real famine until 1866. The south- 
west monsoon of that year was very late ; prices rose rapidly and 
in September rice was selling at six seers for a rupee. It is 
however, remarkable that, notwithstanding the high prices and 
the distress in the district, 10,000 tons of rice were exported by rail 
to Mysore and other places. During August, September and 
October about 8,000 persons were in receipt of gratuitous relief, and 
the number employed on famine works was 1,400 in August and 
2,950 in October. For each of the next four mdnilis the number 
on these works is given as 5,000, but this appears to bo merely an 
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estimato. TIioso numbers are not liigh and the distress was proba- 
bly neither very wide-spread nor very acute. The harvest of the 
spring of 1866 had been a good one and there must have been 
a large reserve of grain in hand ; for the heavy exports already 
alluded to would otherwise have been impossible. Prices rose in 
sympathy with the rise in districts in which there was real scarcity 
and those classes who had no stocks of grain suffered. 

The famine of 1877 was far more serious. The trouble began 
as early as 1875, when the south-west rains were insufiicient and 
the north-east monsoon was an entire failure. In 1876 the early 
monsoon was again deficient and the north-east brought practi- 
cally no rain at all. The total rainfall in the year was 18*38 
inches, or less than half the average ; and the deficiency in parts 
of the district was even greater than this. Prices rose enormously, 
and ill September the Collector opened two relief-houses iu 
Chendragiri. The Board did not approve of this stop, but matters 
continued to grow worse, and by January 1877 there were 22,109 
persons employed on relief-works. The numbers in receipt of 
relief in each month will give a most graphic picture of the 
progress of the distress : 


Month. 

Number 

receiving 

gratuitous 

relief. 

Number 
employed 
on works. 

Total. 

Price 

of 

rice. * 

January 

1877. 


22,109 

22,109 

7*4 

Februaiy 

...... 

500 

20,205 

20,706 

8*0 

March 

... ... 

1,619 

20,219 

21,838 

8*2 

April ... 


4,242 

36,790 

41,032 

8-7 

May ... 


12,866 

46,030 

58,896 

8*0 

June ... 

... ... •». 

24,124 

52,720 

76,844 

7*4 

July ... 

' '•». ■ ... 

51,378 

53,401 

104,779 

6-3 

August 

' i*. 

99,271 

62,573 

161,844 

6-5 

Septeoaber 

••'i ... ■ 

133,671 

70,485 

204,166 

5*8 

October 


140,731 

64,863 

35,407 

206,594 

80 

November 


78,557 

1 113,964 

1 8*4 

December 


39,063 

35,484 

74,547 

8*9 

January 

1878. 

28,294 

34,534 

62,828 

18*5 

February 

... •»» ... 

27,403 

31,986 

69,389 

8-5 

March 

»»• ... ... 

25,962 1 
23,276 

26,645 

52,607 , 

8*5 

April ... 


18,963 

42,239 

9*0 

May 

*•« ... ... 

18,950 

23,702 

42,652 

9*1 

June ... 

••• ... ... 

16,896 

18,779 

23,363 i 

40,269 

8*1 

July ... 

... ... ... 

23,111 I 

41,890 

7*9 

August 

... 

17,847 

21,424 i 

39,271 

8*4 

September 


32,045 

17,064 
11,650 1 

29,109 

8*9 

October 

... ... 

8,590 

20,240 

9*8 

November 


4,513 

8,676 

13,189 

10*4 

December 

.♦* ... 

1,186 

. 639 

1,825 

10*9 


• Seijrs of 80 tolas per rupee. 
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Tho cxpenditnro oa famine works amounted to Es. 30,31,453. 
The normal value of these works v/as only Es. 20,388,666, so that 
nearly ten lakhs of the outlay was practioally in aid of gratuitous 
relief. Apart from this the expenditure on gratuitous relief was 
Es. 16,52,007. 

Notwithstanding this heavy expenditure the loss of life was 
enoriuous. The special famine census of Salem, taken in Mareh 
1878, a considorahlo time before the famine was over, showed that 
the population was then 20*7 per cent, less than in November 1871. 
The intensity and duration of the famine were much the same 
in North Arcot and Salem and the decrease of population was 
assumed to have been practically identical in both. According 
to Dr. Cornish’s calculations the population of the district in March 
1878 was 1,612,222. The census of February 1881, however, 
showed the number of inhabitants to he 1,822,873, so that if hia 
estimate of the loss were correct there must have been an increase 
of 13 per cent, in three years, in one of which there was still the 
pressure of famine, while the diminished fertility noticed below 
must have been in operation during part at least of the next year 
also. It would probably be within the mark to assume a growth 
not excooding 2 per cent, in these throe years and this would give 
a population of 1,786,500 in March 1878. Now between 1871 and 
the commencement of the famine tho population had presumably 
advanced in a natural way and in November 1876, five years after 
the census, it was probably not loss than 5 per cent, higher than 
the number enumerated in 1871. The loss, therefore, up to March 
1878 was about 330,000. This is the loss due to death and migra- 
tion, chiefly the former, hut it does not include the less painful 
results of the diminishod fertility of the people consequent on the 
famine. Dr. Cornish has shown, both from the birth registers and 
from statistics of actual inspection and observation of women during 
the famine, that the reproductive functions are very greatly impaired 
by prolonged privation and insufficiency of food, but it is not 
possible to measure in figares the loss due to this canse,^ This 
cessation of growth, however, — for it is not actual loss— should 
not he viewed as a matter for regret but should rather be treated 
as a fortunate provision of Nature in mitigation of her cruelty. 
The combined, result of the actual loss caused by the famine and 
the check given to reproduction was, as measured by tho oensust^s 
of 1871 and 1881, a decrease in the population of 9*80 per cent. 


^ Dr. Cornish’s admirable paper on The I^ifiuence of Famine on the Growth of 
Population is published as an appendix to the ojBficial Review of the Madras Famine 
0 / 1876 - 78 . 
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KORTH ARCOT, 


ill 9| years, and not until about 1886 or 1887 did tlio inhabitants 
of the district number as many as in 1871, 

The loss of cattle was enormous. The registered deaths num- 
bered 59,105 in fusli 1286 and 57,041 in fasli 1287, and the 
actual loss must have been greater, for there was a terrible scarcity 
both of grass and water. The people were further impoverished 
by the loss of their little hoards of jewels or cash, which had to bo 
sacrificed in order to provide food. Ancient uiicurrent silver coins 
found their way into the treasuries in considerable numbers, a sure 
sign that the distress had reached the classes that are ordinarily in 
circumstances of moderate affluence ; for it is these classes that 
hoard old coins and they would not bring them out until their 
stores of grain had been exhausted and their reserves of current 
coin expended. 

The last famine we have to record is that of 1891-92. Fortu- 
nately this was confined to a comparatively small area and owing 
to the prompt measures adopted there was but little loss of life. 
The north-east monsoon of 1890 was deficient in most parts of the 
district and particularly so in Wandiwrash and Polur and the 
Ivilahasti zemindari. There was some rain in January and 
February which greatly improved the position in Poiur, but 
in "Wandiwash and Kdlahasti it was found necessary to start works 
and to open kitchens for the relief of the poorest classes. The 
south-west monsoon opened with a good fail of rain, but this 
promise of a good season was not maintained and the amount 
received in July and August was trifling. The failure of this 
monsoon rendered the juessure much more acute and prices rose 
considerably. The position W'as unfavourable in the whole of the 
eastern portion of the dhtrict, but it was acute only in K41ahasti, 
Wandiwasli and P616r. By September the number employed on 
famine relief works had risen to 10,000 and the number fed in 
kitchens was 4,304 ; but in October there was some good rain and 
all lelicf works and kitchens were closed either at the end of 
December or in the following month.. The difficulties of the district, 
however, were not yet over, for the failure of both the south-\vest 
and north-east monsoons in the Punganur zemindari had brought 
about a condition of famine there and relief operations ^vero com- 
menced at the beginning of February 1892. Fortunately the 
south-west monsoon, though somewhat late, was a good one and 
by the 15th July relief works were closed. 

The daily average, number of persons assisted in each month 
of the period of distress is showm by the following statement, in 
which those employed on works are distinguished from those fed 
gratuitously in kitchens. 
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Mouths. 



Average numbers on works and in 
kitcheus during each month in 1891 
and 1892, 





On works. 

In kitchens. 

Total. 

February 

2891. 



155 


165 

March 



... 


1,736 

26 

1,762 

April 


... 


3,312 

760 

4,072 

May 

... 



6,367 

1,102 

7,469 

June 




7,208 

1,355 

8,563 

J uly 




6,571 

1,794 

8,365 

August 

... 



8,499 

2,994 

11,493 

September 




10,248 

4,874 

14,622 

October 




10,108 

3,339 

18,747 

November 

... 



5,287 

2,197 

7,484 

December 



... 

... 

2,856 

1,455 

4,311 

January 

1892. 



736 

366 

1,091 

February 




87 

... 

87 

March 




161 

30 

191 

April 

• 

# » • 


690 

60 

760 

May 



■ i 

1,514 

52 

1,666 

June 





1,798 

45 

1,843 

July 


... 


471 

17 

488 

August 



... 


... 

... 

... 


One feature of this famine of 1891-92 was the issue of loans 
hy Government for the purpose of sinking wells, a method of 
relieving distress which at once supplies work and provides a safe- 
guard against future failures ; and this excellent result is secured 
at the minimum cost to the State. Up to^ September 1892 the 
number of accepted applications for loans was 4,904, the amount 
involved being Rs. 6,46,242. 
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80 NORTH AECOT. 

The annexed statlstici of prices have boon prepared in the 
office of the Board of Eevenue. They show the course of prices 
since 1874-75 of rice, oholum, eumbu, ragi and paddy. The 
average price of these for the whole district is given for each 
month of each year, and the mean annual price is given for each 
recording station. 

The following table gives the prices of the principal grains for 
periods prior to that with which the detailed statements begin ; 
it is taken from the first edition of this Manual, The price of 
rice is not given, but it may be taken roughly as twice that of 
paddy : — 

Statement showing prices in seers of 80 tolas per rupee. 


Fasli year. 

Paddy. 

Cholum. 

... 

Cunibu. 

Eagi, 

Horse- 

gram. 

1215 ... ... 

■ ■, 

67-1 



... 


1255-1264 

57'X 

390 

41*0 

42*5 

33*3 

1265-1274 

35*8 

25*4 

27-0 

27*7 ^ 

24*1 

1275-1284 

32*7 

2 PI 

25*9 

25*4 

20-1 


All prices have risen considerably, and the advantage of this 
to the ryot is shown by the following comparison between the 
average prices of the last five years and those at which the grain 
assessment of each fi.eld was commuted into money : — 


Grain, 

Commutation 

price. 

Average of five 
years ending 
1892-93. 

Seers per rupee. 


Paddy 

50*5 

22*4 

Cumba 

41-7 

20*7 

Ragi 

88*1 

24*9 


The only other grain in which land was valued is varagu, and 
the figures given in the annual settlement reports show that the 
price of this also has risen enormously. 


RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES* < 

Average Frice of Food-grains, in the North Arcoi Fistricij in seers of 
80 tolas per rupee. 


1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-83 
1883-83 
1883-84 
1881-85 

1885- 36 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

Average for 10 ) 
years ending > 
J anc 1890. J 

1890- 91 

1891- 93 

1892- 93 


Rice, Sero7id sort. 

16-2 15*8 15*7 16-8 17‘8 18-6 18 - 8’ 1 
18-5 17*9 17*7 17*7 16*4 15*0 15*0 1 

13*2 12*7 12-2 9*8 8*4 7*2 7*4 

6*3 6*5 5*8 8*0 8*4 8*9 8-5 

7*9 8*4 8*9 9-8 10*4 10*9 11*9 : 

12-5 12*9 13*0 13*5 14*3 14*8 15*3 : 

11*8 14*8 14*3 14*7 14*7 15*9 16*1 ! 

17*4 16*8 17-4 17*7 18*0 18*2 18*3 : 

17*7 17*4 17*2 16*6 16*5 16*7 17*1 : 

16*5 16*6 16*6 16*5 17*1 18*4 19*8 : 

16*5 16*7 16*1 15*9 16*0 lo'S 14*7 

15*1 14*9 14*6 14*8 14*9 14*7 14*6 : 

15*4 15*3 15*7 16*3 16*9 16*4 17*6 

16*4 16*8 16*7 16*7 16*7 16*7 18*0 

17*1 16*9 16*6 16*1 16*0 16*4 16*4 

151 15*0 14*7 14*6 14*0 12*7 13*3 


19*1 19*8 .19*51 
14*0 14*3 14*5 
8*2| 8*7 8*0 
8-5 9*0 9*1 
12*7 12*8 .12*9 
15*5 15*2.15*3 
17*2 17*4 18*0 
18*5 18*8 .18*7 
17*4 17*1 .17*4 
' 17*1 17*0 17*2 

> 14*9 15*4 15*5 

> 15*6 17*9.15*2 
5 17*2 17*2 17*4 
I 18*0 17*3 ,17*2 
1 16*3 15*9.15*9 
^ 13*41 13*2 12*9 


19*5 18*1 
13*6 15*8 
7*4 9*3 
8*1 8*0 
12*6 11*0 
14*3 14-4 
17*9 16*4 
18*3 18*2 
16*9 17*4 
17*3 17*4 
15*4 15*8 
15*2 15-0 
16*9 16*9 
16*8 17*1 
15*7 16-3' 
12*9 14*0 


16*3j 16*1 16-0 16*0 16*1 16*2 16 6 16*6 16*6 16*6 16 6 16*3 16*5 

12-5! 12-3 12-2 121 12-0 11-4 11-4 11-6 11'7 11-7 ll'C 11-4 11-9 

10-7| 10-2 10-0 10-3 10-2 9-3 9-5 9-4 9-6 9-7 9-8 9-6 9-9 

9-8 10-2 lO-o 10-7 ll'O 10-3 lO'S 11-2 11-2 11-3 .11-4 11-5 10-8 


Average Price of Food-grains, in the North Arcot District, in seers of 
80 tolas per rupee. 



1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 
1880-81 
1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 
188t-85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

Average for 10 
years ending 
June 1890. 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 
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Cholum. 

21*9 25*0 26*7 26*8 26*9 26*0 25*1 25*9126*2 26*0,27*2 26*8 26*1 
25*4 26*1 26*3 27*0 *23*5 22*9 22*6 21*1 21*3 21-6.23*0 20*5 24*0 

20*7 20*0 16*9 12*8 10*1 8*8 8-1 8*5 10*0 10*3 9*1 8*3 12*3 

7-4 6*6 6*7 8*3 9*3 9*5 IPO 10*1 10*2 10*4, 10*7 9 6 9*0 

10*5 12*6 14*4 14-4 13-9 16*0 15*8 16*7 17*7 18*5 17*9 18*3 15-3 

18-6 2P3 20*1 20-1 19*9 19*9 21*1 20*9 22*5 22*2.22*3 22*8 21*0 
23*8 25*3 25*2 *23*9 24*4 26*2 25*2 23*4 26*1 25*6 , 26*1 26*5 25*7 

34*4 30*4 31*7 31-3 31*0 32*8 31*7 31*9 32*2 33*1 32*4 31*5 31*5 

30*6 33*1 32*8 33*5 31*2 30*4 29*3 29*7 29*4 27*9 .28*5 30*0 30*8 

29*6 34*0 35*9 35*1 35*1 35*1 34*7 33*6 32*3 31*0 30*3 29 1 32*9 

30*6 31*5 30*9 30*6 28*2 27*5 24*5 24*3 24*5 24*8.24*1 24*1 27*3 

25*4 27*7 24*8 25*3 26*2 25*5 23*9 22*7 23*2 24*1.23*7 24 9 24*6 

24*4 25*7 29*3 29*6 31*5 30*1 80*2 29*1 29*7 30*7 .30*6 29*4 29*2 

30*5 29*1 29*2 29*4 29*1 28*9 30*3 26*2 29*2 29*9 29*7 28*6 29*5 

29*3 30*0 30*2 26'8 27*1 27*2^ 28*0 27*2 25*9 25*1 24*8' 25*6 27*2 

24*8 25*0 27*3 30*3 28*9 24*1 26*0 28*0 27*5 25*3 26-8l2C*3 26*7 

28*3 29*2 29*7 29*6 29*3 28 8 28*4 27*6 28*0 27-9 27*7 27*6 28*5 

24*8 26*3 26*4 26*3 26*4 25*4 22*2 20*9 20*4 20*8 21*7 20*1 22*9 

18*8 17*9 15*9 16*2 15*0 11*4 12*6 13*1 13*4 13*5 13*9 13*3 14*4 

13*7 15*1 16*9 18*5 19*4 17*1 16*0 15*8 15*9 15*8 16*0 16^6 16*4 
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Average Price of Pood-grains^ in the North Arcot Ptsfrict^ tn seers of 
80 tolas per rupee* 


Years. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

' 

October^ 

November, 

December. 

January. 

February, 

Marcli. 

April. 


6 

S 

o 

I ^ 

1874-?5 

22-0 

[25*9 

27-3 

28*6 

Gum 

28*9 

28*6 

27-9 

26*6 

26*8 

26*0 

25-7 

25*7 

[27-1 

1875-76 

24*2 

23*9 

24*6 

25*6 

23*9 

22*5 

21*2 

20*6 

19*9 

18*6 

19*2 

18*5 

22*3 

1876-77 

18-3 

18*4 

18*2 

13*0 

11*1 

8*6 

8*1 

8*8 

8*7 

8*9 

8*2 

7*7 

1T5 

1877-78 

6*6 

7*1 

7*1 

9*5 

10-4 

10*5 

11*0 

10*3 

9*8 

10*3 

9*7 

9*0 

9*2 

1878-79 

9'2 

11*6 

17*2 

18*5 

16-8 

17*8 

16*8 

17*7 

18*4 

18*0 

17*7 

16*9 

16-5 

1879-80 

17'2 

21 ’0 

22*3 

21*8 

24*3 

21*9 

22*9 

21*9 

21-9 

21*2 

21*4 

21*7 

21*3 

1880-81 

22*4 

23-5 

25*3 

26*0 

27*1 

26*5 

26*4 

26*3 

26*0 

25*9 

26*1 

25*5 

26*5 

1881-82 

25*6 

25-5 

28*8 

30*6 

31*1 

31*2 

30*1 

30*1 

30*2 

29*8 

29*8 

26*4 

30*3 

1882-83 

26*8 

28-1 

29*4 

31*1 

30*3 

29*7 

29*4 

29*0 

27-8 

29-0 

27*4 

27*2 

29*1 

1883-84 

27*5 

30*4 

32*1 

32*0 

31*9 

327 

32*1 

31*2 

30*5 

29*7 

29*8 

28*2 

31*9 

1884-85 

27*9 

26*9 

26*6 

27*2 

27-0 

25*2 

22*3 

22*3 

21*6 

22*4 

22*9 

22-1 

25*6 

1885-86 

22*3 

23-6 

25*1 

24*9 

26*9 

24*2 

27-0 

24*0 

22*4 

22*8 

22*7 

23*1 

24*8 

1886-87 

22*4 

24*4 

28*3 

27*6 

27*3 

28*5 

28*3 

28*3 

27*3 

28*3 

27T 

28*71 

28*2 

18.S7-88 

26*8 

27*6 

29*2 

29*7 

30*6 

30*3 

29*6 

25*0 

27*5 

26*0 

27*7) 

26*9 

29*7 

1888-89 

26*4 

27*1 

29*0 

27*3 

28*0 

28*0 

27*8 

1 27*3 

26*0 

26*8 

!.26*2’ 

26*4 

27*4 

1889-90 

24*9 

25*3 

26*6 

28*4 

27*0 

22*7 

23*7 

24*0 

24*1 

23*3 

23*2 

23*2 

25*7 

Avei’age for 10 ^ 
years ending > 

252 

261 

28-0 

28-4 

28-6 

87*8 

27*6 

26*6 

26*3 

26*4 

26-2 

25*7 

27*8 

June 1800. J 
1890-k 

220 

21*9 

23-8 

23*3 

22*2 

21*2 

20*3 

19*2 

19*J 

19*8 

18*8 

18*3 

21*2 

1891-92 

16-4 

15*6 

14-1 

14*3 

13*5 

11*2 

11*4 

11*5 

11*9 

12*3 

12*0 

11*6 

12*9 

1892-93 

11-9 

13*4 

16-3 

17*9 

19*1 

16*5 

162 

16*d 

16*4 

16*2 

16*2 

16*7 

16*2 


Average Price of Food-grains, in the North Arcot District, in seers of 
80 tolas per rupee. 


Years, 

’S 

t-s 

August. 

September. 

October, 

O 

> 

o 

December. 

January. 

s 

1 

March, 


a 

J nne. 

6 

bo 

cS ci 

3 0 

4 “ 






Ragu 








1874-75 

38-2 

27-7 

39*4 

29-7 

31-2 

31*0 

30*9 

30*3 

30*0 

30*6 

31*0 

[30*9 

'30*1 

1875-76 

29-4 

27*6 

28*6 

29-0 

25*5 

23*3 

22*5 

22*4 

220 

21*9 

23*1 

21*3 

24*9 

1876-77 

31*5 

19*4 

13*4 

14*6 

11*6 

8*6 

8*5 

9*4 

9*7 

10-8 

9*8 

9*1 

11*4 

1877-78 

7*4 

6*9 

6*9 

9*9 

10-0 

9*9 

10*6 

10*2 

9*9 

11*8 

12-7 

10*3 

8*8 

1878-79 

10*3 

11*0 

15*9 

17-9 

17-3 

17-6 

16*9 

18*0 

18-7 

20*7 

20*6 

[19*7 

17-0 

1879-80 

19*8 

20-7 

23-5 

22*6 

24*0 

24*0 

24*3 

24*2 

24*3 

25*7 

26*4 

26*0 

23*6 

1880-81 

35*3 

25-3 

25*8 

27-4 

28*7 

29-1 

30*9 

30*4 

80*5 

31*2 

32*5 

32*5 

29-7 

1881-83 

30*6 

30-7 

31*4 

34*0 

34*0 

34*8 

34*4 

34*1 

33-7 

34*1 

35*3 

33*7 

33*9 

1883-83 

33*1 

33*0 

32*3 

33*2 

32*9 

33*2 

33*5 

33*7 

33*1 

33*0 

32*6, 

31*9 

33*6 

1883-84 

32*1 

33^2 

32*6 

33*2 

34*1 

35*3 

37*9 

34*8 

34*3 

i34*4 

34*8 

33*8 

34*6 

1884-85 

33*3 

333 

33*0 

32*8 

33-7 

31*7 

29*3 

28*1 

27*7 

28*0 

27*5 

28*5 

31*3 

1885-86 

29*0 

28-6 

28*1 

29*1 

30*2 

29-3 

29*0 

28*7 

28-4 

27*3 

28*1 

29*2 

29*3 

1886-87 

38*5 

28*1 

30*0 

30*0 

30*5 

31*3 

31*8 

31*5 

31*6 

32*1 

,.33*4 

32*9 

31*6 

1887-88 

32*6 

32*2 

32*7 

33*9 

34*6 

34*3 

34*8 

34*9 

34*4 

34*6 

(.34*2 

33*2 

34*3 

1888-89 

33*4 

33*4 

33*3 

33*2 

33*1 

33*4 

33*1 

32*9 

33*2 

32*8 

‘ 33*4 

32*8 

33*2 

1839-90 

Average for lo") 
years ending 
June 18 U 0 . ) 

;31*3 

31*3 

' 

32*2 

32*7 

32*3 

27-8 

29*9 

30 2 

29 5 

29*0 

,29*0 

28*2 

30 8 

30-9 

80*0 

■ 

80*0 

31*9 

82*4 

319 

32*4 

31*9 

31*6 

31*5 

32*2 

31*6 

32*2 

1890-91 

27-7 

2 M 

27-2 

27-3 

26*8 

24*5 

23*4 

230 

23*2 

24*2 

24*4 

28*6 

25*5 

1891-93 

20*6 

19*3 

i 7’3 

18-9 

17*3 

131 

13*2 

13*C 

13*4 

14*2 

15*2 

15*3 

16*9 

1892^93 

16*3 

[17*6 

19-0 

21-6 

22*1 

18*4 

18*4 

18*5 

18*5 

19*4 

20*2 

19*9 

19*2 
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Average Price of Food-grains, in the North Arcot Bistrict, in seers of 
80 tolas •per rupee. 


Years. 

'n 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December, 

<A 

53 

P3 

e3 

Its 

. § 

■ O, ■ 

f- 

rd 

Ix, 

March, 

April, 

May. 

June. 

Annual 

average. 






Paddy, First sort. 







1874-75 


25-3 

26-0 

25*9 

[27-3 

28*5 

30*4 

31*1 

31*8 

32*3 

33*3 

[32*6 

[32*5 

29*8 

1875-70 


30-6 

29*1 

28*4 

28*9 

27*1 

24*4 

24*3 

23*5 

23*0 

22*9 

23*3 

21*9 

25*6 

1870-77 


20*7 

20*2 

18*7 

14*7 

12*6 

11-1 

10*7 

11*5 

11*4 

12*0 

11*0 

10-9 

13*9 

1877-78 


9*2 

8*6 

8*6 

11*5 

11*9 

11*9 

12*3 

13*2 

12*6 

13*7 

14*4 

12*8 

11*7 

1878-79 


12 3 

13*3 

14*4 

15*2 

16*3 

17*1 

18*2 

19*9 

19*6 

20*8 

21*3 

20*2 

17-3 

1879-80 


20*4 

20*4 

20*7 

21*6 

22*2 

23-0 

23*6 

24*6 

24*1 

24*4 

23*6 

23*4 

22-7 

1880-81 


23*0i 

22*9 

22*6 

22*8 

23*0 

23-9 

26*2 

27*0 

20'6 

27*6 

28*2 

28*2 

25*7 

188L-82 


27*7 

27-0 

28*1 

28*5 

27*9 

28*8 

28*6 

28*0 

29-7 

29*9 

29*5 

29*5 

29*1 

1882-83 


28*5 

28*3 

28*1 

27-0 

26*1 

26*5 

27*1 

27^6 

28*8 

27*3 

27*1 

26*9 

27*9 

1883-84 


26*5 

26*8 

26*7 

26*8 

25*9 

27*7 

30*0 

28*4 

28*4| 28*1 

27*9 

28*3 

27-7 

188-1-85 


27*3 

26*6 

26*0 

26*1 

26*9 

25*6 

23*6 

23*4 

24*0 25*1 

25*3 

24-7 

25-7 

1885-86 


24*5 

24*4 

23*4 

24*0 

24*2 

23*1 

22*9 

23*6 

23*8 24*7 

24*6 

24*3 

24*3 

1886-87 


24*3 

24*0 

2o-3 

25*4 

25*6 

26*0 

27*6 

' 26*7 

27*4 28 3 

27*4 

28*0 

26*6 

1887-88 


27*8 

27*9 

27-1 

27*2 

27-2 

27*2 

27*7 

,28*0 

27*8 28*8 

29*0 

28*2 

27*8 

1888-89 


27*9 

27*9 

27*5 

26*8 

26*6 

27*1 

26-9 

r27*5 

27-0 27-2 

27*7| 

27*4 

27*4 

1889-90 


26*5 

26*3 

25*8 

259 

24*7 

21*3 

22-7 

1 23*4 

23*4^ 22*8 

22*2' 

22*1 

24*0 

1890-91 


21-6 

i2l*4 

21*1 

20*8 

20*5 

19*3 

19-2 

,19*0 

19*3 19*1 

19*0 

18*1 

19*9 

1891-92 


17*0 

16*6 

15*6 

15*9 

15*8 

13*9 

14-3 

14*5 

14*7 15*3 

15*3| 

14*8 

15*3 

1892-93 


16*3 

15*9 

16*5 

17*0 

17*0 

16*2 

17-2 

17'5 

17*2| 17*5 

17*7 

18*1 

16*9 


Average Price of Food-grains, in the North Arcot Bistriet, in seers of 
‘80 tolas gger rupee. 


Years, 


August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

a 

.. ea . 

. . t-5 

February. 

March. 

April. 

i- 

§ 

53 

Ha 

Annual 
average, . 





Paddy, Second sort. 







1874-75 


28*2 

28*0 

28*1 

[31*5 

33-0 

33*1 

33*2 

34*6 

34-7 

35-7 

84-6 

85-1 

32*6 

1876-76 


33*1 

31*2 

30-7 

30*8 

28*4 

26*2 

26*0 

25*1 

24*6 

24*0 

24*7 

23*1 

27*4 

1876-77 


21*6 

21*2 

19*7 

15*7 

14*0 

11*9 

11*4 

12*3 

12*1 

12*4 

12*1 

11*4 

14-7 

1877-78 


9*8 

9*1 

9*3 

12*9 

13*3 

14*3 

14*2 

14*7 

13*5 

14*9 

15-5 

135 

12*9 

1878-79 


13*3 

14*1 

15*5 

17-3 

18*6 

19*3 

20*6 

22*1 

21*6 

22*4 

22*5 

21*6 

19*1 

1879-80 


21-7 

21*8 

22*1 

23*3 

24*7 

25*3 

25*6 

26*3 

26*1 

25-7 

26*0 

25*8 

24*5 

1880-81 


25*3 

24*9 

24*6 

25-0 

25-6 

27*5 

29*2 

30-1 

29*4 

30-1 

31*3 

31*5 

28*5 

1881-82 


29*9 

29*1 

30*4 

31*4 

30*8 

31*4 

31*8 

30*8 

32*2 

32*3 

31*9 

31*6 

31*7 

1882-83 

*** 

'30*5 

30*4 

29*9 

31*7 

28*9 

29-4 

29*7 

30*3 

30*6 

29*2 

30*0 

29*5 

30*4 

1883-84 


29*0 

29*5 

29-3 

29-7 

30*5 

30*9 

33*8 

80'6 

30*2 

29-8 

30*6 

30*5 

30*5 

1884-85 


29*1 

29*0 

28*1 

28*5 

29*8 

27-4 

25*4 

25*2 

25*8 

26*1 

27*3 

26*6 

27*7 

1885-86 


' 26*6 

27*8 

27-1 

26-5 

26*4 

28-7 

25*0 

24-9 

25-7 

26*2 

26*6 

26*4 

26*4 

1886-87 


126*5 

26*7 

27-6 

29*2 

29*4 

29*1 

30*2 

28*7 

29-] 

30*6 

30*1 

30*2 

29*3 

1887-83 


29 7 

29*8 

29-3 

^•6 

29*6 

29*6 

302 

30*5 

30-7 

31*8 

31*7 

31*0 

30-2 

1888-89 


: 30*8 

30*6 

29*5 

29*4 

29*5 

30*0 

30*2 

30-3 

29-5 

28*9 

29*r 

29*4 

29-8 

1889-90 


28*1 

28*1 

27*7 

27*7 

27*0 

23*1 

24*6 

25*5 

2S-1 

24*6 

24*6 

24*2 

25-9 

1890-91 


23*5 

23*0 

22*6 

22*6 

22*3 

21*0 

20*6 

20*2 

20-7 

20*1 

19*8 

19*3 

21*8 

1891-92 


18*0 

17*4 

16*5 

17*3 

17*1 

151 

15*7 

15*9 

16-0 

16*4 

16*6 

16*0 

16-5 

1892-93 


16*5 

17*2 

17*6 

18*4 

18*7 

17*9 

18*8 

19-2 

19-0 

18*2 

18*5 

18*6 

18*4 


CHAP, vr. 
Prices. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 


In the municipal towns births and deaths are registered by a 
special agency, and elsewhere the work forms part of the duty of ’ 
the village accountant. The registration is better done in the 
towns than in the rural areas, but in both eases it is defective and 
the statistics are at present only of value for comparison of one 
year with another. The inaccuracy of the registers can be judged 
by the fact that, according to them, the excess of births over deaths 
during the period between the census of 1881 and that of 1891 was 
while the increase of population, as shown by the census 
returns, was 357,600. There is no reason to believe that the census 
was more or less accurate in the one year than the other, and it 
is certain that there has been no gain by immigration into the 
district. The error then must lie in the registration of births and 
deaths, and it is greater in proportion in the case of births than 
deaths. It is probable that the true birth-rate is about 50 per 
mille per annum and the true death-rate about 35 per mille per 
annum. The registered mean birth-rate, however, for the years 
1888-189*2 is under 20 in. Palmaner, Ohendragiri and Kangimdi, 
while the highest rate is 30*73 (in Arni). The death-rate is only 
12*30 in Kangundi and the highest rate is 21*99 (in Arcot). The 
rates for the whole district are 26*00 for births and 18’66 for deaths. 
Bub in the Wdldjdpet^ and Vellore ^ municipalities the rates are 
nearer the truth. In the former the birth-rate is 40*79 per mille 
and the death-rate is 32*20 per mille. In Vellore the birth-rate 
is 35*09, but the death-rate is only 24*47. Registration is best 
in the case of Hindus, who have for the five years 1888-1892 a 
moan birth-rate of 26*76 and a mean death-rate of 19*31 per mille. 
For Musalmans the rates are 18*19 and 15*03, while for Christians 
they are as low as 7*17 and 5*97. Taking the figures, however, 
as they stand, some useful information can be obtained from them. 

The birth-rate shows a small decline in 1885 and 1888 and a 
heavy drop in 1892, viz., from 28*67 to 22*06 per mille. This last 
falling off in the number of births can be traced to the had season 
and high prices of 1891, but the decline in the other two years 
cannot be explained in the same way, for the rainfall was good and 
prices low both in 1884 and in 1887. The statement giving the 

^ These birtli and death-ratea are calonlated on the figures for the three years 
1S90-93. 
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births in each month shows that births are most numerous from 
July to October, while their number is lowest during February, 
March and April. The difference is considerable, the births in 
August being nearly double those in February. This periodicity 
is found throughout the presidency and occurs in a more or less 
marked form in most countries. Its causes are at j)reseiit obscure. 
There are on an average 104 boys born to every 1 00 girls. 

In the 11 years 1882-1892 the death-rate fluctuates between 
13-65 per mille in the first year of the series and 21 '86 per mille 
in 1891. The rate of mortality is lowest in April, May and June 
and highest in November, December and January. In other words 
the hot weather is the most healthy season and the cold weather 
the most unhealthy. Nearly 23 per cent, of the total deaths 
occur among infants under one year of age ; but high as this pro- 
portion is, there can be no doubt that many of the deaths of in- 
fants escape registration, for the registered deaths give an infant 
mortality of only 124 per mille for males and 102 per mille for 
females, while the actual rate is certainly double this. 

The following abstract shows the principal causes of death. 
The returns on which it is based are unfortunately defective, for 
40 per cent, of the deaths are shown under the indefinite head of 
‘ all other causes.^ Of the specified diseases, fever is the most 
fatal. Small-pox shows no sign of abating in spite of the advance 
of vaccinativ^n, hut this may he due to improved registration. 
The deaths from suicide are at the rate of 74 per million living ; 
in England and Wales the rate is about 80 per million. In that 
country the tendency to suicide is much greater among males than 
females, while in North Arcot, as in the presidency generally, the 
reverse is the case. In England and Wales the ratios in 1887 
were 122 per million for males and 39 per million for females. 
In North Arcot the mean ratios of 1888 to 1892 were 58 per 
million for males and 90 per million for females. 


Statement sJioioing the Average N'tmber of Deaths from different causes in 
the District of Worth Arcot during the years 1882-1892. 


Causes of death. 

Average number 
of deaths. 

Percentage. 

Cholera 

3,01'8 

8-08 

Small-pox ... 

2,527 

6-77 

Fevers .. . ... 

14,346 

38*43 

Dysentery and diarrhoea ... ’ 

1,342 

3*60 

Suicides 

140 

0*37 

Wounds and accidents 

664 

1*75 ; 

Suake-bite and killed by wild beasts 

169 

0*43 

All other causes ... ... ... ... 

15,143 

40*57 

Total Deaths 

'37,938 

100*00 . 
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There are 20 hospitals and dispensaries in North Areot, which 
gives 1 to every 381 square miles and every 109,024 of the popu- 
lation, the average for the presidency heing 1 to every 319 square 
miles and every 80,430 inhabitants. 


Hospitals. 

Number of beds available 
in 181^2. 

Dispensaries. 

Total. 

, 

Males. 

Pemales. 

1 Ami ... 

16 

8 

8 

1. Amb^r. 

2. Chittoor ... ... 

34 

15 

19 

2,. Areot. 

3. Palmaner 

22 

12 

10 

3. Arkonam, 

4. PoTigandr 

... 



4 Gucliyafctam. 

5. Eanipet 

43 

20 

23 

5. K^lahasli. 

6. Tirapati 

22 

16 

6 

6. Kiippam. 

7. Vellore 

40 

30 


7. P6iar. 





8. Putt dr. 





9. Sholingbur, 





10. Tiruvattdr. 





11. Yenkatagirikdta 





12. Walajapet. 





13. Wandiwasli. 

Total ... 

177 

101 

76 



The Chittoor hospital was opened in 1849, that at Yellore in 
1854 and that at Eanipet in 1855. The Tirupati hospital, which 
is maintained by the Mahant of that place, though managed by 
the District Board, was opened in 1871, but in-patients were not 
received till 1876. The Palmaner hospital was started in 1873 
and the Wdldjapet dispensary in 1879. The remainder have all 
been opened since that year. The following figures show the 
growing favour with which the European method of the treatment 
of disoases is regarded by the people. It also shows the com- 
parative reluctance of women to resort to stilled medical aid : 

Jauntier of Patients treated in Hospitals and Bispensaries during 
1888-1892. 


Year, 

Number of patients. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 ... ... 

1892 

61,650 

70,640 

73,107 

79,998 

83,639 

37,116 

27,«5 

28,640 

33,736 

36,367 

30,627 

36,292 

39,150 

48,355 

52,637 

119,393 

134,367 

140,897 

162,089 

172,648 
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The number of in-patients has grown from 1,944 in 1888 to CHAP. T. 
2,864 in 1892. Taking the average of the years 1888-1892 Hospitals 
it appears that 72*09 per cent, of the patients are Hindus and ‘"^^sARiEsf^* 
19*14 per cent, are Musalmans. As the Musalmans form only -= — 

4*41 per cent, of the total population, it is evident that they use 
the hospitals to a relatively greater extent than the Hindus. This 
may be partly due to the fact that Musalmans are usually found 
in towns, and it is in towns that the hospitals are situated. 

In the five years 1888-1892 the average annual number of 
patients treated was 145,878, and the following abstract shows the 
most common diseases among these : — 

Diseases of the eye ** •« .• 18,894 

Ulcers •• .. .. .. 15,946 

Diseases of the skin •• ♦. •• •• 11,906 

Diseases of the ear .. .. .* 10,424 

Malarial fevers •* . * •• .. 8,070 

Bheumatie affections . * .. .. 7,255 

Diseases of the nervous system •. .. 6,371 

Dyspepsia .. .. .. .* .. 5,288 

Unspecified diseases of the digestive organs , . 19,536 

Worms •• .• •• •* •• 4,567 

Unspecified diseases of the respiratory system. 4,014 

During the same period 194 major and 5,853 minor operations 
were performed annually. 

The average expenditure on hospitals and dispensaries during 
these five years was Rs. 41,038, contributed as shown below* The 
average cost of each patient treated was Rs. 0-4-6* 

Statement of the Average Annual Expenditure during 1888-1892. 


From Provincial funds 
From Local funds 
From Municipal funds 
From other sources 


Total 
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Statement showing the Number of Patients treated in the Dispensaries of the North Arcot District during the years 1888-1892— oont. 
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NOKTH ARGOT. 


Nmiter of Infirm Penom m 1,000,000 of ihe pop 2 i?at~on. 


— ^ ■ 

Insane. 

Deaf-mufces. 

Blind. 

Lepers, 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Nor Ml Arcoti 
Presidency 

177 

ne 

269 

992 

757 

265 

533 

1,009 

1,648 

1,600 

. 

521 

35J{. 

639 

Jt6S 


The foregoing statement shows that there is relatively less 
insanity and Tolindness in North Areot than in the presidency as 
a whole, while the proportion of deaf-mutes and lepers is con- 
siderably higher. Of persons of unsound mind North Axcot con- 
tains a higher proportion than any of the southern districts, and 
only four districts (Vizagapatam, Nellore, Cuddapah and Oliingle- 
put) contain a higher proportion of deaf-mutes. There are 521 
lepers in a million of the population— a proportion which is 
exceeded only in Madras, Chingleput and South Canara. All 
infirmities, except insanity, are relatively less common on the 
plateau than in other parts of the district. Insanity is distributed 
fairly evenly throughout the district ; deaf-mutism is most com- 
mon in the North TdMr taluks and blindness and leprosy in the 
tract to the south of the river. 


Number of Infirm Persons per million. 


— 

Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Plateau taluks 

175 

778 

778 

160 

North Palar 

184 

1,071 

934 

451 

South Palar 

167 

S23 

1,184 

719 

Total ... 

177 

992 

1,009 

521 


The fact here brought out, that leprosy is least prevalent in the 
area of least rainfall, is in accordance with what is observed elsewhere. 
The marginal statement contains comparative statistics of the 

number of infirm persons in 1881 
and 1891. It will be seen that 
there has been a decrease of in- 
sanity, blindness and leprosy since 
1881, and a large increase of deaf- 
mutism. The increase under the 
last head is probably more apparent 
than real, as it is believed that the 
number of deaf-mutes was consider- 
ably understated in 1881. It is 
possible, too, that a number of people who were only deaf were 
returned in 1891 as deaf-mutes. 


Infirmity. 

Number of 
infirm per- 
sons in 

1891. 

1881. 

Insane ... v* i 

Deaf-mute ... 

Blind ... 

Leper 

386 

2,163 

2,201 

1,136 

489 

481 

2,996 

1,161 
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The degree of prevalence of each infirmity in the various 
castes differs widely, but the numbers in most cases are too small 
to allow of any reliable inference regarding the relative prevalence 
of any of the four maladies among each section of the popula- 
tion. In the following abstract only castes of which the district 
strength exceeds 10,000 are included ; for the absolute figures for 
these and other castes, reference can be made to the census tables 
for the presidency. This abstract shows that in the case of many 
castes the prevalence of an infirmity differs widely from the pro* 
sidenoy average for the caste. This suggests that the various afflic- 
tions are due rather to local circumstances than to any special 
characteristics of particular sections of the population. 

Statement showing for each Principal Caste the Number of Persons among 
whom one is afflicted with each Infirmity^ 


Insane. 


Deaf -mu tie. 


North Presi* North Presi- North Presi- North Presi* 
Arcot. dency. Arcot, dency. Arcot. denoy. Arcot. dency. 


All castes 

6,649 

4,635 

1,008 

1,320 

991 

978 

1,919 

Agamudaiyan 

0,936 

8,246 

890 

1,095 

685 

873 

1,781 

Bazn ... 

2,648 

4,557 

397 

814 

1,589 

1,590 

3,972 

Kamma 

8,392 

6,077 

1,098 

1,185 

1,728 

965 

4,519 

Kapn or Eeddi., 

5,681 

4,413 

693 

1,052 

906 

971 

3,692 

Yell ala 

6,131 

6,257 

842 

1,231 

985 

1,022 

1,288 

Mala 

9,393 

6.181 


1,646 

1,879 

1,168 

3,181 

Palli orYanniyan 

7,171 

7,574 

1,181 

1,267 

818 

1,194 

1,269 

Paraiyan 

14,891 

8,510 

750 

1,868 

1,080 

1,116 

2,242 

Irola 

17,766 

5,734 

1,367 

1,792 

1,481 

1,438 

2,538 

Karnam 

1,635 

3,186 

... 

1,464 

14,714 

1,641 

7,357 

Balija ... 

5,357 

3,996 

1,042 

1,122 

879 

902 

2,344 

Chetti 

3,493 

3,710 

970 

1,057 

919 

789 

1,838 

Kavarai 

6,526 

7,680 

1,305 

1.857 

1,044 

1,420 

2,008 

Labbai ... 

1,746 

3,026 

940 

1,048 

679 

872 

1,222 

Kammdla ... 

2,618 

4,055 

695 

1,059 

422 

958 

1,809 

Kamsala 

3,244 

2,887 

1,014 

1,022 

1,081 

1,089 

2,703 

Ambattan ... 

14,125 

6,434 

743 

938 

883 

: 948 

1,766 

Kaikolan 

3,498 

5,787 

1,113 

1,179 

890 

980 

1,440 

Tsakala ... 

4,482 

4,135 


1,115 

17,929 

1,084 

5,976 

YanrAn... 

5,053 

7,765 

410 

1,120 

689 

897 

1,378 

Golla 

3,6.57 

4,395 

4,571 

911 

1,524 

909 

4,219 

Idaiyan 

5,666 

6,474 

635 

1,019 

658 

814 

1,208 

Kuril rnban 

5,240 

6,109 

2,246 

1,507 

749 

911 

15,721 

GAndla 

10,637 

2,922 


1,891 

... 

2,472 

1,064 

Boya ... 

13,869 

7,642 

1,156 

1,535 

1,387 

1,059 

2,774 

fdiga 

14,482 

3,428 

965 

1,442 

1,810 

964 

3,621 

Shan an 

3,790 

5,745 

948 

1,718 

1,624 

1,116 

5,686 

Chakkiliyan. 

5,507 

11,994 

318 

1,378 

661 

1,075 

1,836 

Madiga ... 

9,431 

5,218 


1,413 

3,587 

1,140 

5,659 

Mutracha 

4,691 

3,683 

i,ok 

1,876 

853 

913 

1,481 

Odde 

27,192 

6,113 

2,092 

1,885 

2,092 

1,321 

5,439 

B4dar or Yedan, 

5,814 

5,574 


2,430 

3,488 

1,788 

2,180 

Sheik 

2,286 

3,289 

1,185 

1,889 

1,185 

1,132 

1,032 
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NORTH AEOOT. 


CHAP. V, 
Infirmities. 


Persons of Unsound 


Distribu 


Talnk. 

Total Insane. 

0-4. 

5-9. 

10-14. 

15- 

19. 

2C-24. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

QQ 

o 

'S 

m 

Q 

a 

dj 

fjR 

Males. 

Females. 

•■ ■■ 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

w 

0 

a 

© 

Males. 

CO 

© 

c 

a 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Arcot ... 

31 

17 

14 



1 

1 

3 




1 

3 

Arni ... 

10 

5 

5 


... 






1 

... 

1 

Chendragiri 

22 

8 

14 




1 


1 


2 



Chifctoor 

38 

25 

13 

... 

1 



1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Gudijattaxn ... 

23 

12 

11 

•• 


1 

1 

■ 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

K^lahasti 

25 

11 

14 


... 


... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

Kangundi 

15 

8 

■ 7 

1 

... 


1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

4 

2 

Madarpak ... 

11 

6 

5 





... 

1 



1 

1 

Palmaner 

6 

4 

2 

... 


1 

1 

2 






Pdldr 

33 

17 

16 

... 


1 

2 


1 

... 


1 


Pungandr 

13 

8 

5 




1 


1 

2 

1 

1 


Puttdr ... 

35 

19 

16 


3 



2 


.2 

3 

1 


Tiruttani 

38 

22 

16 

... 

... 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Yellore... 

36 

25 

11 

... 

1 


... 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Walajapet 

30 

15 

15 

... 

... 


... 


1 

1 

... 

1 

2 

Wandiwasbi ... 

20 

9 

11 



1 

1 

... 

... 


1 

1 

1 

Total ... 

386 

ni 

176 

1 

5 

5 

11 

10 

9 

12 

13 

24 

18 
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CHAP. y. 
■Infirmities. 



Deaf^nmteB 


Taluk. 

Total 

Deaf-mntes 

• 

Bisj-ribn 

0-4. 

5-9. 

10-14. 

lS-19. 

20-24, 


■ . 

o 

B 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

© 

s 
© . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

OQ 

a 

© 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Aroot 

170 

98 

72 

8 

5 

15 

10 

10 

10 

7 

7 

13 

9 

Arni 

96 

58 

38 

1 

1 

8 

6 

4 

4 

8 

4 

9 

5 

Chendragiri. 

113 

61 

52 

4 

4 

9 

7 

10 

6 

10 

4 

6 

7 

Chittoor ... 

261 

145 

116 

3 

10 

22 

12 

18 

10 

24 

12 

15 

20 

Gudiyafctam. 

131 

74 

57 

5 

2 

16 

8 

11 

11 

7 

... 

2 

5 

KAlahasti 

90 

62 

28 

4 

2 

7 

4 

9 

6 

9 

3 

3 

4 

Kangnndi ... 

40 

22 

18 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

... 

2 

2 

, ■ ■ ■ 

7 

1 

M4darp&k ... 

66 

39 

27 

3 

3 

9 

10 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Palman^r ... 

90 

12 

8 

... 

1 

4 

2 

... 

1 


1 


1 

Pdldr 

155 

88 

67 

4 

3 

12 

11 

6 

12 

10 

5 

7 

9 

Pnugandr ... 

91 

48 

43 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

Puttdr 

998 

130 

98 

3 

6 

30 

16 

24 

18 

16 

10 

17 

13 

Timttani ... 

213 

126 

87 

3 

3 

19 

10 

19 

14 

12 

14 

14 

8 

Tellore 

157 

95 

62 

6 

5 

19 

10 

8 

7 

9 

9 

10 

1 

Wdl&jdpet... 

191 

108 

83 

.... 

4 

. 13 

12 

15 

6 

13 

4 

14 

14 

Wandiwasli. 

141 

84 

57 

6 

4 

‘ 15 

16 

9 

7 

13 

a 

9 

9 

TotaIi ... 

9,16$ 

1,250 

913 

53 

51 

r 205 

142 

147 

118 

148 

84 

135 

115 


* Oae of them is also blind* t of them are also blind. 
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CHAP. V. 
Infikmities, 


The Blind 


Taluk. 

Total Blind. 

Distribu 

0-4. 

5-9. 

10-14, 

15-19. 

20-24. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. % 

Males. 

as 

o 

■ 

■ S 
o 

CQ 

C. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

ac ■ 
"C/: 

£ 

o 

1 

2'.' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Aroot 

249 

119 

130 

5 

8 

7 

6 

9 

8 

3 

& 

, 7 

8 

Arni 

125 

65 

70 

■ 

2 

1 

4 


5 

4 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Chendragiri. 

134 

65 

69 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

7 

4 

1 

8 

4 

Chittoor ... 

137 

73 

64 

1 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

5 

6 

7 

7 

Gudiy^ttam. 

126 

64 

62 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

5 

7 

4 

Kalakasti ... 

82 

41 

41 



... 

1 

... 


2 

1 

5 


Kangundi ... 

67 

29 

28 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

.. 

2 


... 

4 

Madarpak ... 

55 

28 

27 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 


Palman^r ... 

38 

22 

16 

1 


2 

... 



1 

1 

3 

2 

Poldr 

231 

117 

114 

5 

1 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

3 

8 

7 

Pungandr ... 

56 

31 

25 

1 

1 

2 


2 


2 

1 

2 

2 

Puttdr 

139 

81 

58 

1 

... 

2 

3 

4 

4 

7 

2 

6 

4 

Tii‘uttaiii ... 

203 

106 

97 

4 

4 

4 

5 

7 

6 

4 

6 

6 

5 

Vellore 

145 

73 

72 

1 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

7 

6 

6 

5 

WalajApet ... 

252 

123 

129 

4 

1 

10 

6 

3 

7 

9 

8 

3 

10 

Wandiwash. 

172 

79 

93 

5 

... 

5 

5 

7 

5 

8 

5 

3 

i 

4 

Total ... 

2,201 

1106 

1,096 

42 

34 

63 

48 

67 

58 

67 

52 

74 ’ 

71 


* One ofAiieni is also deaf-mute. 
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tioii by Age. 


25-29. 30-34. 35-39. 40-44. 45-49. 60-54. 55-59. 


ceAP. y. 
Infiemities 


60 and Not 
OFer. stated. 


®< c8 ro(j3gp{A30 o>aJoi c3 ta iS w CS ^ 

^ s-l a-l I'lsi 

^ fe ,;^ Pti ^ 

15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 2S 29 30 31 32 


5 *3 9 11 4 10 9 7 13 4 4 5 4 


2 4 3 3 1 1 7 4 


4 11 6 


6 2 2 5 4 2 3 t6 1 2 7 12 X 


2 3 4 5 6 2 5 3 2 3 9 10 2 


3 2 4 4 4 7 5 3 3 2 G 6 4 


1 2 3 5 1 3 6 2 3 1 5 4 .. 


1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 3 2 6 2 1 


3 2 1 2 1 .. 1 3 1 1 1 2 1 


3 1 2 2 1 ... 1 3 3 1 1 ... 1 


10 3 3 7 11 4 11 13 8 5 3 10 G 


1 2 3 4 3 .. 2 1 3 1 3 2 1 


8 3 3 ... 1 3 7 5 5 3 8 4 1 


5 6 8 5 3 7 7 3 8 4 6 8 8 


6 6 6 4 2 6 3 6 4 ... 1 6 5 


10 4 7 8 6 3 11 11 6 7 9 10 7 


3 4 8 7 2 3 5 9 3 . 212 2 


69 48 68 73 51 52 84 80 66 36 74 104 50 43 339 394 2 2 


f Two of them are also deaf-mutes. 
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Infirmities. 


I^eper^ l>y 


Taluk. 

Total Lepers. 

Distribii 

0~4. 

5-9. 

10-14. 


20-24. 1 

Total. 



Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

QQ 

w 

Qi 

B 

Q 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

.'■■..'I. , 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 

'12 

13 

14 

Arcot 

148 

120 

28 

... 




2 

1 

8 


9 

3 

Ami ... 

66 

54 

12 





... 


... 


2 

1 

Chendragiri ... 

61 

44 

17 



1 


2 

1 

2 

'2 

3 

1 

OMfctoor 

72 

55 

17 



1 


1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

Gudiyattam ... 

41 

30 

11 







2 

1 

:l' ;■ 

1 

Kalahasti 

36 

29 

7 





1 





, 

Kangundi 

7 

n 

1 


1 





... 




Madarpak 

13 

10 

3 





... 

... 


... 

1 


Palmaner 

4 

2 

2 










1 

Pdlur 

102 

71 

31 





1 


2 

1 

4 

1 

Fangandr 

20 

16 

4 







1 


3 


Puttdr 

29 

23 

6 





1 


1 


3 


Tirutfcaui 

120 

93 

27 

1 


1 

... 

3 

... 

1 

... 

8 

3 

Vellore 

71 

57 

14 

1 





•• 

2 

3 

7 


W^mjdpefc ... 

173 

136 

37 

... 



... 

1 

1 

5 

1 

7 

5 

Wandiwash ... 

173 

142 

31 

... 

3 

2 

1 

4 


5 

,2 

0 

3 

Total ... 

1,136 

ass 

248 

2 

2 

5 

1 

16 

5- 

32 

11 

69 

21 


* One of thorn is 
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Ill all the municipal towns and in the unions' a sanitaiy 
estahlishment is maintained. For the most part this staff consists 
of sweepers, who keep the streets clean and <*art away the house- 
rubbish that is thrown into the dust-bins. In the municipalities and 
in a few of the unions, scarengers are also employed by the local 
authorities to remove the night soil from the houses of those who 
win pay for this service, and there are a number of public latrines ; 
but in the majority of the small towns there are no arrangements 
of this kind, and domestic sanitary conveniences are either non- 
existant or of the very rudest description. Inhere are no water- 
works in any of the towns, and rivers, springs, wells and ponds are 
the only sources of supply. Attempts are made at consor^mig some 
of these, but the success is not great and contaminated water is a 
frequent cause of disease. In the ordinary rural tracts no sanitary 
measures whatever are taken, except that prickly-pear is occa- 
sionally cleared away from the neighhourhood of houses to prevent 
the place being used as a latrine. The cottages are without privies 
and men, women and children resort to the open fields or to some 
tank, channel or river, the water of which is frequently used for 
bathing, washing clothes and drinking purposes. Occasionally the 
house of a wealthy ryot has private conveniences of its own, hut in 
such cases the cess-pool and the domestic well are frequently side 
by side. During the occurrence of large festivals, such as those 
at Tirupati, E^lahasti, TiruvattCir, Virincliipurarn, &o., tempo- 
rary arrangements are made in the way of providing latrines and 
scavengers and of conservation of drinking water, and at some 
))laces a Hospital Assistant is specially deputed to supervise the 
sanitary staff, as well as to afford medical aid if necessary. 

As early as 1803, Government impressed upon the Collector of 
the district the necessity of persuading the people to seek safety 
from the attacks of small-pox through inoculation. The work was 
entrusted to the European medical officers of the district, and such 
native practitioners as they should certify to be competent, the 
remuneration granted being Es. 35, for each hundred cases that 
were successful. To what extent these operations were carried on 
does not appear from the district records, but, after vaccination 
became the practice, periodical returns of cases were submitted from 
which those of two years have been selected at random : — 


Years. 

European B 
and East 
Indians. 

Hindus. 

Muliain- 

madans. 

Successful. 

Unsuccess- 

ful. 

1854-55 

682 

9,550 

1,460 

11,484 

308 

1855-56 

’ 

471 

9,905 

1,245 

11,186 

435 
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Prior to 1865 tlio yaecination staff consisted of a Deputy Super- CHAP, y. 
iiitendent of the Apothecary class and fourteen vaccinators, a few Vaccination. 
of whom were Hospital Aissistants, the whole being under the orders 
of the District Surgeon. In 1865 the Department of Vaccination 
was organised and the staff allotted to North Arcot consisted of one 
Superintendent and eleven vaccinators. These appear to have been 
disbanded in 1886, but the department was re-organised in 1868 by 
orders of the Grovemment of India. Notwithstanding these changes, 
the average annual number of vaccinations during 1865-69 was 
16,176, but in the next five years it fell to 9,685. During the 
famine year, 1877-78, the number of vaccinations was 60,508, this 
enormous increase being due to the rule that every person admitted 
to a famine camp must he vaccinated. The district is now divided 
into throe vaccine circles, each of which is under the control of a 
Deputy Inspector. There arc 37 District Board vaccinators, while 
five men arc employed by the municipalities. The whole of the 
work is supervised by the Inspector of Vaccination, who is also 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. 

The following table shows the great progress that vaccina- 
tion has made in this district during the past fcAV years, a progress 
which is attributed to the interest taken by the President of the 
District Board in the matter. 


Year* 

Vacchiation, 

Percentage 

successful. 

Total. 

Successful. 

1888-89 

34,566 

33,435 

96*73 

1889-90 ... 

39,104 

37,630 

96*23 

1890-91 

49,576 

47,174 

9615 

1801-02 

65,418 ; 

52,586 

94*89 

1892-93 

62,187 

59,933 

96*38 

Total ... 

240,851 

230,768 

95'81 


In 1892-93 the average cost of each successful case was, in 
the case of Local Fund vaccinators, who do the bulk of the work, 
3 annas 9 pies, the average for the presidency being 3 annas and 
5 pies. The average number of persons vaccinated by each vac- 
cinator has steadily increased, and in 1892-93 it was 1,506, the 
corresponding figure for the presidency being 1,449. In mnnici- 
paiities this average is lower and the mean cost greater. Detailed 
statistics are given in the following statement ; — 


statement Blowing the Particulars of Vaccination in the North Arcot District during 1888 89 ija 1892 93. 
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CHAP. Y. 

Vaccination. 


Average 
cos 6 of eacli 
successful 
case. 
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Ayerage 
cost of each 
successful 
case. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCATION. 


The attention of G-ovcrnmont se<‘ms fiist to liave Ijeen djce.ed 
to tlie suWeet of education about the year 182o, ^'hen a report 
was submitted by the Collector showing that the district 
630 »b»l. Jm college.; by lb. lc.™er 1.™ "'»» ^ 

meant pyl schools and by the latter institutions in towns in 
which slnskrit was taught. The total number of scholars ii as 


given 


as: 


Braliinans ... 

Vaiayaa 

Sddras 

Muhammadans 

Others, 


Total 


Boys. 

1,116 

C30 

4,856 

538 

552 

7,692 


Girls. 

1 

Eone 

32 

8 

11 

52 


It may, however, well be doubted whether this was a complete 

lu 1826 an Educational Committee was appointed to arrange 
for the establishment of Government schools, and a few were 
opened. Their success proved small, and for many yea^ the^f 
sLols were the more popular. Now, however, these have fallen 
far to the rear, and are generally regarded by the better classes 
merely as a means of imparting that elementary instruction which 
Si hoys to enter schools of a higher standard under the 
Educational department. The ziWi school of 
established in 1856, and in the following 

oular school at Wdl4j4pet and the taluk school of Palmaner 
were set on foot, followed gradually by other similar educational 
Isishments bi Tirupati, Arni, Arcot and other towns. In 
1861 the Grant-in-aid rules and the salary system >^ere Jist 
brought into force and in the following the village school 

Sem was introduced being -replaced in 1868 by he results 
grant system. When the Local ^ioards were coii^itut^d 
management of elementary education was handed over to them. 

In 1872 a careful inquiry was instituted into the actual state 
of primary instruction in the district. The result is thus described 
inihe piceedingsof the Board of Revenue, dated drd August 
1 R7.^ ; 
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“ There are in the district of North Arcot 1,412 village {pyal) CHAP. VI, 
schools scattered very irregularly' over 5,447 villages, or about Education, 
“one scliool to every four villages*, but, as there are generally Karlyao- 
“ several such schools in the populous towns, the real condition of counts of 
‘‘primary education amongst the rural population is not truly ^ ^ 

“ represented by these miserable averages. In the principal divi- 
“ sioii, where the country is more backward, and there are numerous 
“ zemind4ris, the ratio is one school to 5*2 villages, and falls as low 
“ in Kdiahasti as 28 schools to 376 villages and in Palraaiier as 32 
“ schools to 564 villages. In the southern taluks education is more 
“attended to, and there is one school to every 2*2 villages. 

“ The schools are pretty equally divided between schools of 
“ private speculators and village subscription schools, thirty-nine 
“ only being supported by societies or wealthy persons— zeniincMrs 
“ and the like. Only 135 schools are held in places set apart for 
“ such purposes, and by far the greater number (1,245) are entirely 
“ rudimentary schools in which the tuition and remuneration are 
“very low. In 169 geograpliy and arithmetic are taught. The 
“ school-fees vary from a rupee to an anna per mensem, and in 
“ more than a moiety of the whole number the fees are paid in 
“ kind. The remuneration of masters varies from four rupees to a 
“ few annas per mensem. 

“It appears that under 20,000 children attend school in North 
“ Arcot, or one in ten of a school-going population of more or less 
“than 200,000 boys (girls are not taken into account).^’ 

According to the census of 1871, however, the number of 
pupils was just under 7,000 and the foregoing estimate is un- 
doubtedly excessive. 

Of the 2,173,109 persons regarding whom education statistics Cens-as 
were obtained at the recent census, no less than 2,000,818 indivi- 
duals were unable to read and write. 

The following statement shows the proportion of pupils, liter- 
ates and illiterates in every 10,000 of the population in 1881 
and 1891 for North Arcot and for the Presidency as a whole : — 

I I * Males. • Females. 1 


North Arcot. Presidency.* North Arcot. Presidency.* 


332 386 338 349 19 16 84 26 

1,181 1,017 1,195 1,027 47 42 69 62 

8,487 8,597 8,477 8,624 9,934 9,942 9,897 9,912 

Totau ... 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 


Learning 

Literate 

Illiterate 


# Exclusive of the Agency Tracts. 



€HAP. 

Education. 

CeusDS 
statistics of 
education. 


Statistics for 
each taluk. 


kokth aucot. 

It wiU be seen that the educational position oi North Areot is 

below to. v».geta.h. 

in^ ofE in the proportion of the uneducated since 1^81, but the 
change in the ease of females is insigai6eant, and only 66 in 
every 10,000 of that sex can now read and write or are being 
taniit. The proportion of male pupils was adually lower than 
S 1881, but tbe female figures exhibit some slight improvement. 
The number of male pupils is 36,278 and of female pupils 2 1 03 
Takint^ only the population of 15 years of age and upward., it is 
found'tbat 81 T 0 per cent, of the males and 99 36 per cent, of the 
feimles ^e not acquainted with even the rudiments oi ^arning^ 
Of boys between five and ten, only 11-58 per cent and of those 
between ten and fifteen 15-09 per cent, are at sobool. 

The subioined table shows the proportion of pupils, literates 
and uneducited in each taluk. Kangundi and Mddarpdk contam 
the highest percentage of illiterate males, and are closely 
by Punganfir. In tbe two first mentioned taluks and m Wan li- 
wash tbe proportion of uneducated females is highest. ■' uca ion 

is most advanced in Vellore and Areot. 



ihe percentage of pupils, literates and illiterates 
in, Bdch iuluk* 


Statement showing 


Eemales, 


Males. 


Taluk, 


^ Illite- Learn- Lite- 
Literate. rate. 


Areot ... 
Ami 

Chendragiri 

Gbittoor 

G-udiyAttam 

ICalabasti 

Kangundi 

Madarpak 

Falman^r 

P61ur ... 

Fungandr 

Futtdr ... 

Tiruttani 

Vellore 

Walajapot 

Wandiwask 


Totad 


Statistics by following stateTuent sliows the 

ates and illiterates among the followers 
religions:— 
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Education. 


Eemalcs. 


Males. 


iLiterate. Illiterate. 


Learning. Literate. Illiterate. 


Learning 


Statistics by 
religion. 


Hindus 

Mu.salmans 

Christians 

Jains 


Education is nio?t backward among the Hinclus. Eemale edu- 
cation hardly e\i.sts except among the Ohristians. It must he 
remembered that the term education as here used merely denotes 
the ability to read c^nd write. 

The statistics for the four niimicipal towns naturally show Education in 
bettor results than tliose for the district as a whole. In these 
two-fifths of the nude population can read and write, or are being 
taught to do so, but even here 96 per cent, of the females are 
illiterate. 

Btaiistics of Edmatim in Municipalities. 


Total by education. 


Total population. 


Literate. 


Learning. 


Municipality. 


Total. Males. Females 


G-udiy^ttam 

Tirupati 

Vellore 

W41ajapet 

Total 


Percentage on total population. 


Total by education— - cok^. 


Not 

stated, 


Learning. Literate. Illiterate. 


Illiterate. 


Municipality, 


Gudiyattam 

Tirupati 

Vellore 

Walajapet 
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CHAP. VI. 
Eddcatios. 

Progress of 
education. 


But tlioagli tlie census tables show that education is still 
backward, yet it appears from tbe departmental statistics that 
very great progress has been made in the last ten years, ihe 
numbfr of institutions of all kinds has rather more than doubled , 
to ruearly twice as many male pupils as there were a decade 
ao-o and female scholars have increased more than fourfola. 
total expenditure on education has risen, in the same period, from 
Es. I24d06 to Es. 2,06,426, and the e.xpenditure on primary 
instruction from Es. 67,043 to Es. 1,28,864. 



1,583 educational institutions of all 
public institutions, while 322 were 

j are managed by the Educational depart- 

' ^kiocal Boar(is and24 by Municipalities. Of the rest, 
aided from public funds, 3! >9 were unaided, but adopted 
olHcial lines of working, and 322 were independent, 
schools. Classified according to the 
afforded, there were 6 high schools, 18 

■ ■ — ■ ' schools 

— ’ • -r gohools for boys and 

'schools for masters and 1 for mistresses. 
The 322 private institutions comprised 
r vernacular schools, 57 Clur4n schools, 2 Arabic 
andl Sanskrit school. The above numbers include 
38 special schools for Paraiyas and the kindred classes, of which 4 
are Local and Municipal schools, 19 are aided from public funds 
and 15 are unaided. The district has no college giving university 
instruction. Of the viUages with a population of _2U0 and up- 
wards 62 per cent, contain one or more pubho or private primary 
schools. North Aroot occupies a somewhat high position in this 

respect. 

The total number of pupils on the rolls on the.Slst March 

1893 was 45,299, of whom 
■ j 40,129 were males and 5,170 

Boys. Girls. fgmales. The elementary na- 

ture of the education afforded 

Vnf. is shown by the low proportion 
83-51 89-63 of the pupils who are reading 

9 - 7 S 0-97 high and middle schools. 

0-87 111 ill® ease of girls there are 

~T~^'Zr only 51 reading in schools 

100-00 j 0 ahovo the primary standard and 

” ■ 50 of these are found in the 

vernacular middle schools. 


In 1892-93 there were 
kinds; of those, 1,261 were 
private. Eight schools 

ment, 150 by 

680 were i — 
the general 

private and indigenous 

standard of instruction , . 

middle schools for hoys and 6 for girls, 212 upper primary 
for hoys and 16 for girls, 974 lower pnmary t . : ; “ ; 

23 for girls, 4 training 
and I industrial school. 

262 elementary ’ 

and Persian i 


SoKools. 


Jlamber of pupils 
iu 100 reading in 


Higb. sobools 
Middle schools ... 
Primary schools. 
Indigenous schools 
Quran schools ... 
Other schools 

Total ... 
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according to tlie occupation of 
their parents or guardians. 
The proportion is high for 
officials, for • even including 
village servants in the term, 
the official classes form only 2 
per cent, of the population of 
the district. Traders form 7 
per cent., landholders 57 per 
cent.jartisansS percent., coolies 
19 per cent, and mendicants 
0-81 per cent. It will thus bo 
seen that though the land- 
holders contribute a very large 
proportion of the pupils, yet it is lower than the ratio which 
they bear to the total population. The proportion is very low for 
traders, but there may be some dilference iu the system of classifi- 
cation in this ease. A relatively high proportion of the pupils m 
the more advanced schools are sons of officials. 

The number of pupils learning English is 4,563 boys 
girls. There has been a great relative advance in the last tliree 
years, but the number possessing a real knowledge of this langu- 
age is still very small. The number of pupils studying Arabic is 
hi<^h, and this is especially so in tho case of girls. It may be 


Per- 

centage 


Number. 


Officials ... 
Petty officials 
Traders 
Landholders 
Artisans ... 
Coolies 
Mendicants 
Others 


Pace or Caste. 

Male.s. Females. 

Europeans and 

43 

22 

Eurasians. 

Native Christians. 

G58 

320 

M tihaninaadans 

4,818 

904 

Brahmans ... 

2,813 

075 

Other caste Hindus. 

30,287 

3,077 

Paraiyas, &c. 

1,505 

172 

Otliers 


Total ... 

40,129 

6,170 
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CTIAP. yr. 

Education. 

Pupils.. 

Piiianoial. 


assumed that these are all Musalmans, so that out of a iotal of 
904 female pupils of that religion no less than 823 are leariiing 
Arabic, and out of 4,818 boys, 2/296 are learning Arabic or 
Persian. It is not clear to what class the 548 girls wlio are 
learning Hindustani belong ; only 81 of them can be Musalmans 
if the above stssumption regarding tlie Arabic pupils is correct. 

The total expenditure on education in the district in 1892-93 

was Es. 2,06,426 and more 
than one-third of this was re- 
ceived in the shape of fees. 
The sources of contrihution are 
shown on the margin . Bath er 
more than 40 per cent, of the 
total was paid from public 
funds. Again, of the whole 
sum expended on education 
62*33 per cent, was devoted to 
primary schools. The a^j orage 
cost per pupil was Es. 4-8-11, and Es. 1-13-8 of this was 
paid from public funds, Es. 1-11-5 by parents in the shape of 
fees, and the rest from subscriptions, endowments, &c. Half an 
anna a week is not a heavy average fee for the education of a 
boy or girl. 

I — Statement showing the number of ListihiUons and Pupils on the 
XMst March of each year. 


Year. 

Number of 
mstitutious 
of all kinds. 

Pupils. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

, , ' 

1883-84 


775 

22,060 

20,820 

1,240 

1884-85 

... 

735 

19,631 

17,765 

1,866 

1885-86 ... 

... 

760 ' 

21,164 

19,037 

2,117 

1886-87 


692 

20,825 

18,632 

2,193 

1887-88 

... 

793 . i 

24,269 

21,770 

2,499 

1888-89 

... 

1,146 

31,038 

28,025 

3,013 

1889-90 

... 

1,298 

34,971 

31,749 

3,222 

1890-91 ... 


1,401 

37,906 

33,909 

3,997 

1891-92 


1,489 

40,879 

36,448 

4,431 

1892-93 ' 

... 

1,583 

46,299 

40,129 

5,170 



Amount. 

Per- 

centage. 

Provincial Funds... 
Local do. ... 

Municipal do, ... i 

Fees 

Subscriptions 
Endowments, &c.... 

Total , 

'■ ■! 

RS. 

29,846 
44,211 
9,898 
77,519 
13,789 1 
31,163 

14'46 

21*42 

4*79 

37*55 

6*68 

15*10 

2,06,426 ■ 

100 00 
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IL — Statement showing the mmher of Schools and Scholars according 
to the d if e rent stages of instritcH^^^^ 


Classes of institutions. 


Pu hli c, Inst i tut i o-ns. 
School Education, General — 


1891-92. 


Number Number 


{Secondary schools for boys — 





High English schools for boys 

6 

216 

6 

217 

Middle do. do. 

14 

782 

12 

834 

Middle Vernacular schools for boys ... 
Secondary schools for girls — 

3 

21 

6 

85 

High English schools for girls 

Middle do. do. 

High Yernacular schools for girls ... 
Middle do. do. do. 

G 

’*'53 

*” 6 

40 

Primary schools — 





For boys 1 

^ i Lower do. 

203 

1,812 

212 

2,020 

877 

29,816 

974 

33,747 

For 

Lower do 

14 

17 

100 

1,841 

1G 

23 

107 

2,178 


School Education, Special- 



4 

1 

61 

12 

4 

1 

94 

1C> 

Other special schools ... 

1 

75 

1 

89 

Total, Public INvStitutions ... 

Pri vafe. hi. sti ht t i o ns. 

1,146 

34,789 

1,261 

39,433 


323 

5,151 

262 

12 

43G 

57 

343 

6,090 

322 

1,489 

40,879 

1,683 


Institutions. 


Schools, Scholars. Schools. Scholars. 


Managed by the Department ... 

7 

434 

8 

661 

Do. by the Local Boards... 

130 

6,773 

150 

7,745 

Do. by the Municipal do.... 

24 

1,214 

18,772 

24 

1,495 

Aided from public funds 

618 

680 

20,745 

llnaified ... 

367 

7,596 

; 399 

8,787 

Private and indigenous 

343 

6,090 

322 

5,866 

Total ... 

* 1,489 

. 40,879 

1,583 

45,299 


CliAP. VL 
Education* 

Statistics. 


of pupils of pupils 

f on 31st f on SlBt 

tnhons. tutions. 


Advanced schools teaching— 

Arabic or Persian 
Sanskrit... 

Elementary schools teaching a vernacular 
only or mainly 

Elementary schools teaching the Quran... 
Other schools not conforming to depart- 
mental standards 

Total, Peivate Institutions ... 

G-rand Total ... 


in. — Statement showing the Institutmis according to Managing Agencies, 
I I 31st March 1892. I 31st March 1893. 
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KOKTH AECOT. 


CH .\P. YI 
Ejducatjos. 


•SAOiqcfO 


Btatistics. 


-soxiiSuoqy 


•S9SST3P 

. p«.ipUl2][ 

IpU'B S 18 x\UU'e<q 


•snpuiH 

e-BO UBUl 


'SuismqTjjg; 


‘Sa'8pBTOUI12Xj.nj\[ 


•SUBXC^ 

-STjqQ 


■suBp'BJtig; 

saBodoaTi^j 


-SABioi[OS 30 feqojQ 


( B<iys 

Lower Secondary, do» ••‘(Gii'is 



XK — Statement of Scholars distriluted according to the Classes of the Conimimitg—Qont 


EBUCATIOK. 
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CHAP. YI 
Education 


Statistics* 


‘sauii5iJoqY 


•fiassT?[o 
pojpuii^ 
paB SBAIBAUJ 


‘SUpUl}::{ 
OCJSBO m3UI 


‘Sn'Biaq'BJtg; 


SUBpBUIUIBqnj^ 


'St.tqQ 


’SirBiS'G.tTi;^ 

pnB suuadoau;jj 


‘SJBj-oqos JO [Ujoj, 


1S2 


cnAP. YI, 

^EDUCATION: 

Statistics. 



•somjouoqy 


*SOSSl?[0 
pr)apui>| 
pTiK siunaif^j 

g ’supuij]; 

^ o:^suo uiiui 

5 


•su'i3rai(uxg[ ] 


•su'GpiiJcnui'uqtipf | 


•sviTji:^ 

-sijqQ 


‘sitBisuiny; 
pu-t? BUT^odoang 


•SJ'Gtoqos i-o'^ox 


ictTaaced schools teaching 
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CHAP. TI. 

Education, 


vSfcatisticB. 


<o O- 




•stL-BSiqjy 


*sj;0p[oi];piitiT[ 


•S[T3ioijgo : 




00 00 

“ : S : 


•s.re[otios JO t«joi 


1> W r-4 r-l 

»-i «> CO 

C« : 00 


GO 03 03 « «t tn GO 03 CO OQ 03 03 

o .S o b -c ^ o .55 . c .^1 

pqO WC3 pqO PQ O WO 


S XJ P< 

P-» g , 



kokth aecot, 


CHAP. A'l, 

EtmcATioN 


>sJ3r[':^0 


•s'^H'BOTpnaj'i 


■SSIl^OQ 


•smesn-^'V 


•sjopioxuin'GT 


■SJOp'WX 




'Sl^pgo 


•sa'Btoips 30 x'B^ox 


Totai,, PDBIIC iNSTimllONS 


Btatement of Scholars dwtrihuied according to the Occupations of their parents or guardians cont. 

1 j Classification of scholars according* to the occtipation of their parents. 
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CHAP. VL 
Education, 

Bfcafeistics. 


VL — Statement nhwing the distrihition of Scholars according to 
Languages studied. 


Languages. 

. Boys. 

Girls, 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93; 

English 

2,977 

4,140 

4,563 

91 

159 

163 

Latin ... 



1 

... 

... 


Arabic ... • ... 

1,563 

1,284 

2,198 

345 

333 

823 

Persian 

375 

142 

98 

1 

... 


Sanskrit 

265 

168 

161 




Tamil ... 

19,386 

21,562 

22,908- 

1,087 

^459 

2,583 

Telugn 

13,547 

13,975 

14,921 

488 

1,442 

1,648 

Kanarese 

2 



... 


... 

Hindustani 

2,259 

1,'896 

1,762 

363 

325 

548 

Marathi* > 


17 


*•* 

8 



yjj^ — Statement showing the expenditure from each source on the different 
classes of mstituiions during the year 1892 - 93 . 


Classes of institutions. 

rom Provin- 
cial funds. 

roin Local 
funds. 

rom Munici- 
pal funds. 

03 

a; 

OJ 

SH 

S 

O 

■ ■ 

•om subscrip- 
ions, enflow- 
noiits and other 
ources. 

Is 

.. -tJ ■■ 

o 





m 



government. 

RS, . 

ES. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Secondary schools for '** 

6*53 

... 


*'*21 


874 

Primary schools for ... *” 

1,709 

2,230 



194 

183 


1,903 

2,413 

Training schools — 

Other special schools 

3,953 

... 




3,953 

Total .. 

8,645 



898 


8,943 

Board. 







Colleges, general 


... 


7,025 


1 

vSeconclary schools for *" 

2,966 

1,862 

508 

349 

12, *710 

Primary schools for ... ^ 

4,731 

125 

23,520 

246 

5,206 

11*827 

14 

143 

45*427 

385 

Training schools 

Other special schools 


852 

34 



886 

Total ... 

7,822 

26,480 

6,748 

18,866 

492 

69,408 

Aided, 







Colleges, general 

■ ..«■ 






Secondary schools for ^ 

4,486 

138 

... 

1,328 

9*538 

233 

5**899 

604 

21, *251 
975 

Primary schools for ... *** 

2,061 

2,501 

18, ka 

7 

2, 836 
20 

21,901 

890 

. 6,611 
0,728 

54,961 

10,162 

Training schools ... 

1,059 

1,297 

... 


... 

, 677 

1,736 

Other special schools ... ... 




3,780, 

6,077 

Total ... 

11,642 

18,549 

4184 

S6,668 

1 

24,299 

94,142 
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VIL — Statement showing the exjpenditure from each source on the different CHAP. 

classes of msiitutions during the gear 189Si~93 — cont. Education* 


Glasses of institutions. 

1 

•S 

i> » 

O rs 

P-i pj 

P ■ 

From Local 
funds. 

From IMunici- 
pal funds. 

From fees. 

III 

K +- P 

'rt ? fc* 
|.2, % S 

ps^ * 

Total. 

Unaided, 

Oolleges, general 

■ 

RS. 

BS. 

KS. 

ES. 

KS. 

Rs: 

Secondary schools for 




1,2G8 

2^907 

4,175 

Primary schools for Girls ' 




12,952 

33 

2,551 

368 

15,503 

401 

Training schools ... 




... 

... 


Other special schools 





... 


Total 




14,253 

5,826 

20,079 


Note. — This statomciit does not include indirect expenditure or the expendi- 
ture of private schools. 


VILL — Statement showing the Total Expenditure fiom each source. 


y ears. 

Provin- 

cial 

funds. 

Local 

funds. 

Munici- 
pn 1 

funds. 

Fees. 

Sub- 

scrip- 

tions, 

Endow- 

rionts 

and 

otljcr 

sources. 

Total. 

1883- 84 ... 

1884- 85 ... 

1885- 86 ... 

1886- 87 ... 

1887- 88 ... 

1888- 89 ... 

1889- 90 ... 

1890- 9X ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

RS. 

24,056 

23,824 

20,224 

21,753 

21,475 

14,681 

14,174 

23,788 

22,598 

29,816 

BS. 

26,198 

24,307 

25,671 

22,246 

25,357 

25,017 

31.434 
34,693 

45.435 
44,211 

RS. 

5,563 

5,280 

5,747 

5,612 

7,468 

7,227 

7,667 

9,055 

9,501 

9,898 

RS. 

61,201 

66,069 

57,381 

54,107 

65,121 

59,216 

75,198 

76,488 

78,482 

77,519 

RS. 

1,189 

247 

474 

830 

6,854 

6,300 

2,4it>4 

15,472 

12,271 

13,789 

RS. 

16,399 

16,311 

15,912 

20,630 

16,337 

23,234 

24.838 

31,045 

24,076 

31,163 

RS. 

1,24,606 

1,26,038 

1,25,409 

1,25,178 

1,32,612 

1,35,675 

1,55,765 

1,90,541 

1,92,963 

2,06,426 

IX, — Statement showing the Expenditure on Frmar 
from each soterce. 

Education 

Years, 

Provin- 

cial 

funds. 

Local 

funds. 

Munici- 

pal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Sub- 

scrip- 

tions. 

Etidow- 

mentsand 

otlicr 

sources. 

Total, 

1883-84 ... 

3 884-85 ... 
3885-86 ... 

1886- 87 ... 

1887- 88 ... 

1888- 89 ... 

1889- 90 ... 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

RS. 

6,339 

6,972 

4,311 

5,060 

7,878 

4,247 

5,655 

8,572 

7,364 

10,948 

ES. 

20,045 

16,834 

17,715 

14,879 

17,970 

19,876 

24,347 

29,476 

40,116 

40,677 

RS. 

3,289 

2,867 

2,410 

2,934 

3,075 

3,153 

3,462 

4,584 

5,375 

7,338 

RS. 

26,218 

25,773 

26,337 

22,742 

24,575* 

28,260 

46,171 

50,587 

53,668 

53,864 

RS. 

230 

10 

24 

149 

6,668 

6,081 

1,031 

734 

2,221 

4,312 

ES. 

11,122 

9,354 

8,540 

7,536 

4,346 

6,972 

10,810 

15,034 

13,094 

11,525 

RS. 

67,043 

61,810 

59,337 

53,300 

63,512 

67,589 

91,476 

1,08,987 

1,21,838 

1,28,664 


The figures do not include the primary departm^Jnts of secondary schools. 
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NOETH ARGOT. 



CHAP. VI. 
Education. 


Statistics, 


The figures in this oolumn represent the nninber of pupils who study English as an additio'tiai language. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Kobth Aucot is ■well proYided witli a large number of excellent CHAP. TII. 
roads. Commumcatious were, however, not always so numerous Koads. 
or so well maintained as they now are. In 1811 the Collector Program 
reported them to be in Hhe very worst possible condition,’ and road-making, 
complained that ho had no moans of keeping them in repair. He 
had at first forced villagers to maintain them within their village 
limits, hut upon the estahlisliment of the Civil Courts an appeal had 
been made to the Judge, and it was ruled that the Collector had no 
authority to demand free labour. The only roads then in existence 
were the following : — 

(1) Madras to Mysore via N^akkan^ri. 

(2) Madras to Ceded Districts via Karakkambddi. 

(3) Madras to Nelloro via K41ahaatL 

(4) Tirupati to Muglee Ghdt. 

Besides these, cart tracks of course existed, but were totally neg- 
lected. One of the best of them was the old road made by the 
Pioneers through Tiruttani and the Wdl4j4 taluk to the Vellore 
trunk road ; it is still used and styled by the natives the ‘ Payni 
b4ta.’ During the famine an attempt was made to convert it into 
a regular road. 

During the village lease period renters engaged to execute the 
necessary repairs to all communications within their villages, but 
the obligation was neglected, and could not easily be enforced. It 
was then proposed to employ convict labour, but this was obvi- 
ously impossible, except in the vicinity of jails, so in 1813 an 
Engineer officer was deputed, with a party of Pioneers, to put the 
district roads in order, and after several years special department 
was organised under a Superintendent of Roads, Very little, how- 
ever, seems to have been spent ; for, when a return was called for 
in 1837, the statement from 1818 up to that date exhibits blanks 
except for two years against which the items were— 

spent on 

* ^ 

Bridges. Beads. 

ES. A, P. ES. A. P. 

1832 281 5 0 2,446 11 6 

1833 .. .. 567 1 0 8,463 2 0 

but this probably shows the expenditure by the Collector alone* 
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CHAP. YII. 
Eoads, 

Progress in 
road-making. 


Present 

roads. 


Numerous complaints were received regarding tlie villainous 
cliaracter of the North Arcot roads. One written in 1838 By the 
Agent of the Postal Department may Be given as an example, 
lie writes, “ From Aroot to Tiruvalam, five miles, is hard and stony, 
endangering Both horse and rider if he attempts to go Beyond a 
“ walk or gentle canter. In parts large open drains cross the road 
“ at Yory short intervals. These, I perceive, tend greatly to our 
“detriment, as well as to that of the horses, for most of our cattle 
“ get sprained in the drains. The road to AmBur, through 
“palmyra topes, intersected By channels to let water into the 
“ fields, is a complete swamp after a few days. To Pdpp4nkuppam 
“ the road is almost impassable after a shower, and during dark 
“ nights hardly to Be traced.” And this, it must Be remembered, 
referred to the great trunk road to Bangalore, more frequented 
than any others in the district, and presumably kept in Better 
repair than the rest. 

As late as January 6th, 1855, the Civil Engineer, Fourth 
Division, wrote as follows: — “The trunk roads traversing the 
“district are three — one going from Madras south through 
“ Chingleput to Trichinopoly ; a second from Madras west tlirough 
“ Ranipet, Vellore and YdniyamBddi to Bangalore ; and the third 
“ from Madras north from Suldrpet to Nellore. From the second 
“ there Branches off a road from Eanipet to Bangalore By Chittoor, 
“ and at Chittoor another trunk road Branches to Cuddapah By 
“ Ddmalcheruvu. These roads are kept regularly in repair. 
“ Lately a road has Been constructed from Vellore falling into the 
“ Ranipet and Chittoor road at Punnattur, thus connecting Vellore 
“ and Chittoor. With these exceptions the district may Be said to 
“ have no communications. The tracks along which traffic labours 
“ in the dry weather have hitherto, without exception, Been next 
“ to, if not quite, impassable in the rains.” 

In 1858 was first collected a road-cess of two per cent, upon 
the assessment of land in ryotwdri taluks, which was expended in 
making these tracks good fair-weather roads, and, finally, passable 
in wet weather without much trouble. 

This cess was raised from six pies to nine pies and finally to 
one anna in the rupee on all occupied lands, whether ryotw^ri, 
zeminddri or indm. It is levied under the District Boards Act, and 
all roads are now under the control of the District or Taluk 
Boards. 

The total length of roads in the district is 1,710 miles, of -which 
1,468 miles are metalled. The most important lines are the Madras- 
Calicut road, which traverses the "Wdldjd and Vellore taluks, 
passing through Mv^ripikkam, W^ldj^pet, Eaiupet, Vellore and 
Amhhr ; the Bombay trunk road, which leaves the above at Eani- 
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pot and passes tlirougli Chittoor, Palmaner and Punganfir ; the CHAP. VIL 
Kurnool trank road from Chittoor througli Putalapattu, Pdkdla and 
Dainalclieruvn to tlie Cuddapah frontier; a branch from the Iasi Present 
mentioned through Chendragiri and Kdlahasti to Ndyndupet in roads. 
Nollore, where it joins the coast road; and a road from Arcot 
railway station to Wandiwash passing through Timvattur. De- 
tails of the roads in each taluk will he found in the G-azetteer 
portion of this manual. 

Until 1862 there was hardly a road-side avenue in the district. A-venuog, 
The remains of old avenues exist along parts of the road througli 
Vellore to Mysore and that from Eanipet to Chittoor, but else- 
where avenues appear to have been absent. In 1862 Mr. Robinson, 
the Collector, began planting them extensively by the side of all 
the chief roads, expending one-sixth of the road fund upon this 
object, and, by 1871, 505 miles had been supplied with 168 young 
trees per mile at a cost of nearly a lakh of rupees. Besides this 
upwards of lls. 80,000 had been spent upon way-side topes 
having wells. Owing to the rocky nature of the soil many of the 
trees have not made good progress, nor have they in some cases 
been well selected. Many, however, have flourished well, and 
most of the avenues are in a promising condition. There are now 
1,015 miles of road with avenues, and the cost of maintaining the 
trees is more than covered by the sale-proceeds of their produce. 

The customary ofifleial rate for the hire of carts is 1 anna per Cart-hiro. 
mile, but on frequented lines they can be got for less than this, 
while in out-of-tlie-way parts of the district higher rates must be 
paid. The ordinary load of a cart is about half a ton. The cost, 
of carriage of goods from WdMjdpet to Madras during the second 
quarter of this century is given below. The figures are taken 
from the Hon. Mr. S. Srinivasa Eaghavaiyengar^s Forty Fears^ 

Progress; he obtained them from the accounts of a Madras 
merchant : 


Ilire of a Cart from Wdldjapot to Madras^ a distance of *10 miles. 


Year. 

Weight carried. 

Hire. 

Bate per ton. 





Ih 

RS. A. P, 

ES. A. P. 

1823 




900 

7 0 0 

W 6 9 

1835 




900 

6 10 0 

16 ? 9 

1837 




900 ‘ 

5 0 0 

12 7 1 

1844. 




1,000 

4 8 0 

10 1 3 

1847 



*•« 

1,000 

4 0 0 

8 15 4 

1851 


... 

... 

1,600 

1 : " 

3 10 0 

5 12 


If carts are hired by the month, the usual charge is Es. 15, 
the owner of the cart providing a driver and the feed of the 
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bullocks. Pony carts or ‘jutkas ’ are very common, the ordinary 
rate of hire being 2 annas a mile or Es. 30 a month. The ponies 
are wonderfully hardy and of great stamina. They will travel 
from 20 to 30 miles straight away at the rate of 7 or 8 miles an 
hour. 

North Arcot is better oS in the matter of railways than any 
other district in the presidency. The Madras Bailway, which is 
on the standard gauge, enters the district some 10 miles east of 
Arkonam, and from the latter place the north-west line runs tlurough 
Tiruttani, Puttlir and Eenigunta junction to the Cuddapah frontier. 
The south-west line passes through Arcot, Edtpddi junction, Gudi- 
ydttam and Amhur on its way to Jalarpet in Salem, and the 
Bangalore branch from the latter place enters the district again in 
the Kangundi zeminddri, the principal station being Kuppam at 
the top of the steepest part of the ghdt. The line from Madras to 
Arcot was opened on the 1st July 1856, and by May of the follow- 
ing year it was carried on as far as Vellore. A year later saw it 
at Gudiyattam, and in January 1860 it was open to Ambur. The 
north-west line was opened up toNagari in March 1861, to Pnttiir 
by the following December and to Ednigunta in September 1862. 

The South Indian Eailway, a metre gauge line, now has a very 
large mileage in the district. The oldest portion is that from 
Conjeeveram to Arkonam, which was opened on the 8th May 1865* 
The ^uge at that time was 3 feet 6 inches and the line was called 
the Carnatic Eailway. In 1874 it was amalgamated with the South 
Indian Company and the gauge altered to a metre. In 1881 the 
line was continued to Chingleput and thus connected with the rest 
of the South Indian main line. But the most important part of the 
South Indian system is a line which, starting from Villupuram in 
South Arcot, rims through Polur, Vellore, Kdtpddi junction and 
Ohittoor to Pdkdla junction. Here one branch turns eastward and 
passes through Ohendragiri, Tirupati, Eenigunta junction and 
Kdlahasti to Nellore, while the other branch runs northward into 
the Cuddapah district and joins the Southern Mahratta system at 
Dharmavaram and again at Guntakal, which is also a junction with 
the Madras Eailway. These portions of the South Indian Eail- 
way were built as State lines, but are managed by the Company. 
The total mileage, of railways in the district is 293, of which 106 
belong to the Madras Eailway and 187 to the South Indian. 

Until 1872 there were two postal systems working in the 
district, viz., the Imperial and the District Posts. 

The Imperial Post was under the management of the Post- 
master-General. There were at first only three lines along which 
it travelled through the district, the northern tid Earakkamhddi, 
the north-western tM OMttoor, and the western along the great 
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Post 

Offices. 


trunk road througli Vellore ; the soutliem taluks had no Imperial CHAP. YII, 
ohiees. As kte as 18^38 there were only seven of these, situated in 
the chief towns. Under circumstances such as these it was ahso- 
liitely necessary that correspondence between the Collector, his 
Divisional ofBoers, and the taluk officials should he carried by a 
special agency. This was called the District Dawk, and, until 
1834, was used for official correspondence alone; bnt the peons 
wore known to carry letters for private persons as a favour or for a 
small remuneration, and it was at last resolved to throw the post 
open to the public, rendering the charge legal, but crediting it to 
Government. Postage, which varied according to distance to the 
nearest Imperial Office, and not according to weight, was charged ; 
the rates it seems impossible now to ascertain. 

On May 1st, 1872, the District Post, which had been under the 
management of the Assistant Oolleotor, was handed over to the Im- 
perial department as a tentative measure. The result proved satis- 
factory, and the arrangement has been confirmed, a considerable 
economy being the result. 

There are now 2 head offices, viz., at Chittoor and Vellore, 

21 suh-offices and 65 branch offices. Statistics showing the extent 
of the transactions are not available, with the exception of those 
relating to the Savings-Bank department, which are given below : 


Deposits 

Withdrawals... 

Number of ac- 
counts open 
at end of 
year. 

Amount a 
credit of de 
positors a 
end of year. 


1882-83. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

U 

4^ 


43 


43 


^3 

a? 

a 

o 

g 

0 

Pi 

o 

wO. 



o 

1 

§ 


o 

n 

O 


4 

525 

a 

< 

0 

a 

& 

S 

< 


RS. 


ES. . 


R8. 


ES. 

1,944 

43,935 

6,007 

2,01,272 

6,750 

1,87,820 

7,642 

1,91,332 

370 

17,054 

4,801 

1,91,324 

5,052 

2,05,630 

5,504 

(2,05,016 

/ KO. 

NO. 

NO. 

NO. 

^ 457 

3,831 

4,172 

4,771 

) ES. 

ES. 


. 

ES, 


RS. 

y 26,881 

3,39,805 

3,22,096 

3,08,411 


The number of accounts advanced from 457 in 1882-83 to 
4,771 in 1893-94, and the amount at credit of depositors in the 
latter year was nearly twelve times the balance in 1882-83. 

There are 14 Telegraph offices in the district apart from the 
offices at all railway stations. These 14 are comhined Post and 
Telegraph offices. Three of the Telegraph department’s lines run 
through the district, viz., the East Coast line, the Madras-Bombay 
line and the Madras-Oaliout line. In addition there are the w^ires 


Teleguaphs 
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Oil all tho lines of railway. Indeed In tlie matter of telograplis 
as in that of railways North Arcot occupies a very favonrablo 
position. 

There are 56 bungalows for the accommodation of travellers. 
Of these 21 are maintained by the Local Boards and these are open 
to all travellers alike, public officers having no preference over 
non-officials. At the Olxittoor and Kdtpddi bungalows meals will 
be supplied if required ; at the others, the traveller must make his 
own arrangements. No person is permitted to occupy a room 
for more than 24 hours if it is required by another traveller. 
The bungalows maintained by the Forest department are primarily 
intended for officers of that department, but other officials are 
allowed to use them if accommodation is available. No charge is 
made for these bungalows and no meals are supplied. The Public 
• Works bungalows, when not in use by members of the Public 
•Works department, are available free of charge for temporary 
accommodation of officers of other departments of corresponding 
grades to the Engineering and Subordinate establishments of the 
Public Works department. Permission to occupy the bungalows 
should, as a rule, be previously obtained from the Executive Engi- 
neer. When desirable the Superintending Engineer may allow a 
private individual to occupy a bungalow subject to a charge of 8 
annas per diem or each portion of 24 hours. The bungalows have 
from one to three rooms. None are specially furnished as bed- 
rooms. Meals are not provided. 

The district contains 130 chatrams for the accommodation of 
native travellers. Most of these are mere rest-houses situated at 
some convenient spot near a river or tank, which affords facilities 
for the preparation of meals, hut in a few of them meals are pro- 
vided free of charge. The so-called chatram at Arcot is in reality 
a langarkhdna or poor-house. It was established by tho Nawab of 
Arcot for providing food for orphans and destitute persons. It 
has an annual endowment from Government of Rs. 1,200 and 61 
paupers are fed daily. The allowance to each person is a quarter 
of a measure, or 40 tolas weight, of rice. The lists appended to this 
chapter give particulars of the situation of the various bungalows 
and chatrams and the nature of tho accommodation available. 
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on all tlio lines of railway. Indeed in tHe matter of telegraphs 
as in that of railways North Arcot occupies a very favourable 
position. 

There are 56 bungalows for the accommodation of travellers. 
Of these 21 are maintained by the Local Boards and these are open 
to all travellers alike, public officers having no preference over 
non-officials. At the Cliittoor and Kdtpddi bungalows meals will 
be supplied if required ; at the others, the traveller must make his 
own arrangements. No person is permitted to occupy a room 
for more than 24 hours if it is required by another traveller. 
The bungalows maintained by the Forest department are primarily 
intended for officers of that department, but other officials aro 
allowed to use them if accommodation is available. No charge is 
made for these bungalows and no meals are supplied. The Public 
• Works bungalows, when not in use by members of the Public 
•Works department, are available free of charge for temporary 
accommodation of officers of other departments of corresponding 
grades to the Engineering and Subordinate establishments of the 
Public Works department. Permission to occupy the bungalows 
should, as a rule, be previously obtained from the Executive Engi- 
neer. When desirable the Superintending Engineer may allow a 
private individual to occupy a bungalow subject to a charge of 8 
annas per diem or each portion of 24 hours. The bungalows have 
from one to three rooms. None are specially furnished as bed- 
rooms. Meals are not provided. 

The district contains 130 clmtrams for the accommodation of 
native travellers. Most of these are mere rest-houses situated at 
some convenient spot near a river or tank, which affords facilities 
for the preparation of meals, hut in a few of them meals are pro- 
vided free of charge. The so-called cliatram at Arcot is in reality 
a langarkhdna or poor-house. It was established by the Nawab of 
Arcot for providing food for orphans and destitute persons. It 
has an annual endowment from Government of Rs. 1,200 and 61 
paupers are fed daily. The allowance to each person is a quarter 
of a measure, or 40 tolas weight, of rice. The lists appended to this 
chapter give particulars of the situation of the various bungalows 
and cliatrams and the nature of the accommodation available. 
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^ Bungalows of the Public Works department are available for officers of other departments free of charge, but permission to occupy them shonld 
be obtained from the Executive Engineer. Private individuals should obtain the permission of the Superintending Engineer. For such travellers the 
charge is 8 annas a day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TEADE. 


CTIAP. vrrr. In every district of the Madras Presidency agriculture is W far 

. — — — __ tile most important 

j\gnculturo. Percentage. occupation, and it will 


Percentage. Occupation, and it will 

. ~North Madras Seen irom_ the mar- 

Arcot. Presideucj. ^ttial statistics, com- 

A.-Governmont I 

Ji. —Pasture aud agricnl- 69*84 61*39 Sanies 01 1891, that a 

fi T> 1 . soniewliat larger nro- 

0.— Personal services ... 2*67 2*99 l* n , ® 

J).— Preparation aud sap- 14*37 18*64 portion 01 the popula- 

tion _are dependent 
E. — Commerce, transport 1*92 2*47 ^POP- in Noidh Arcot 

... 1.89 2-03 

G.—ludefinito occupations. 7-61 9.‘»2 -^^16 total nnmhor of 

m 71 ' ' persons "whose cliief 

— • I Hieans of subsistence is 

1 KQo KK 1 -j ,, , Pasture or agriculture 

8 l,ap,551,and there are also a number of persons who nossess 
an interest in land in addition to some other calling. Moreover it 
IS probable that many of the 100,000 people wlm rotumenhoL 
occupation as general labour are employed on agricultural operations 
for at least part of the year. Of the 1,522,551 persons shown 
under pasture and agne^ture, 51,416 are dependent on the former 
Of these 24 698 are herdsmen and 20,925 are shepherds many of 
children employed m tending cattle, sheep and goats. “ Of 
tlio 1,471,135 individuals who appear in the tables as depending on 

agriculture for their livelihood, 

Jjaua OCCnrjfITTifa Tor ty-rrx _ > 


^tivatLT”*' lialf ar^wkl 

Land^ occupants (culfei- 767,861 farmers, possessing* soma 

Toraute(onltiYatii,g) ... 280 801 of proporty in their land. 

Fariu-servaiits Iho majority of these and of the 

Reid labourers 170,052 185,000 landowners who do not 

farm their own lands are ryots 

oKorii": irsis tt irvif 

enoo. Thus iu a housohold oonsistinv^f a vakiA^. * -f * f subsist- 

five will appear as vakils and not tfie head of tho T ^ children, all 

change of system prevents any but the mo,i 

rotarns of 1831 and 1891. (See Om„a Report, '’®tween the 


185,178 

767,861 

280,801 

63,853 

170,053 
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WeaviBg^ 


weaver, tlioiigli niauy, no doubt, were weavers of carpets, blanbi^ts 
and silk fabrics. Again, the women of many castes add a little to 
the family income by spinning, but these have evidently not bcim 
shown under that head ; and, rightly so, for spinning is not thc‘ir 
chief means of snbsisteneo. The stren^h of the weaving and 
dyeing castes in the district (including cotton-cleaning castes, lut 
excluding the Eu.r|^ff>b|^i^is 71,716| which is rather loss than the 


holding Government land on ^atta, while the 281,000 cultivating 
tenants are chiefly zeininddri ryots. Many of those have the 
same rights in their holdings as the ryotwdri pattadars, so that 
the number of persons having some sort of property ,iii land is W(dl 
over a millioa. Agricultural lahonrors are relatively few: the 
ratio is 2 labourers to 11 farmers, and this low proportion shows 
the great extent to which peasant proprietorship prevails. Ahont 
one quarter of the agricultural labourers arc farm-servants who 
arc employed throughout the year ; the rest arc engaged for special 
work only, such as transplanting and harvesting, or, if employed 
longin’, servo for monthly wages and can be dispensed with when 
work is slack. As already stated, some at least of the general 
labourers are also employed on agriculture when a demand arises. 

An account of the agricnltural methods followed in North Arcot 
will be found in the first volume. 

Next to agricultuin, blit the most important 

occupation is woaviiig 


CHAP. 

UCCCPA 


— 

Total 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Oari>et weavers and scdl- 

8 

1 

2 

. ers. 

Blaiikcfc %veavers and scdl- 

930 

372 

658 

■ers. ' .. , 




Woollen yarn, spinners 

86 

7 

19 

and selh'X’s, 




Silk carders and spinners. 

zei 

71 

190 

Bilk weavers and dealers. 

1,255 

cat) 

616 

6 

Silk printers and dyers ... 

12 

6 

Braid and ribbon makers 

76 

36 

39 

and sellers. 




Cotton edesners, pi*essers 

326 

130 

187 

and ginners. 




Cotton carpet and rng 

19 

11 

8 

makers and sellers. 



Cotton spinners 

1,767 

305 

1,462 

Cotton weavers 

66,663 

36,1^14 

29,419 

CaknHlerors, fullers and 

69 

28 

31 

printers. 



Cotton dy(TS 

1,196 

683 

613 

Cotton yarn and thread 

312 

156 

1 156 

sellers. 



Jute, dax and coir pre- 

1,639 

m 

765 

parers. 




— ^ 

■ ‘ Total ... 

78,333 

39,272 

34,061 


Agricul 


with its kindred .m- 
dnstries of spinning 
and dyeing. The 
total number of per- 
sons returned as sub- 
sisting by tlio prepar- 
ation and sale of wool, 
silk, cotton, jute, flax 
and coiris 7d, *133, and 
of this number 65,5(i3 
appear under the head 
of cotton weavers. 
The return is prola- 
bly defective in the 
case of some of the 
smaller industrii^s in- 
cluded in this groi.p, 
for -wdien the entry in 
the schedule was sim- 
ply weaver, it was 
taken to be a cotton 
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mimlier of porBons who live by weaving, dyeing, &c. It may be 
concluded with a fair amount of confidence that weavers have not 
been driven to other occupations, as is so often alleged, by the 
competition of Manchester goods. The Kaiholans are the most 
numerous of the weaving castes and produce only the common 
cotton cloths worn by the people. The Sdliyas and Seniyas inter- 
weave silk, while the Patnulk^rs make fabric entirely of silk. The 
Jdndras of M4darp4k produce parti-coloured cotton handkerchiefs. 

The process of weaving is very simple. English thread is 
almost entirely used ; it is bought in Madras, and is chiefly white 
thread, though coloured threads are also purchased. A few dy es 
the weavers themselves are able to apply. The thread is first 
turned off upon a hand spindle (rdtnam) and then the warp is 
formed. Bamboo sticks, 120 in number, are fixed upright in the 
ground, generally in the shade of a tope or grove, at a distance 
of a cubit from one another, and ten women or children, carrying 
rdtnains in their hands, walk up and down this line, one behind 
the other, intertwining the thread between the bamboos, until 1,920 
threads of various colours, according to the pattern desired, are 
thus arranged. Eor this work each gets half an anna — a small 
remuneration for walking four miles. To form a warp sufficient 
for eight women’s cloths 40 miles have thus to bo traversed. In 
weaving silk cloths or the finer fabrics, the length of the warp is 
less than 00 yards. 

As soon as the threads have been arranged, the bamboos 
are plucked up and rolled together with the threads upon them. 
Trestles are then set out in the tope and upon them the warp with 
the bamboos is stretched horizontally and sized by means of large 
long brushes soaked with rdgi starch and carried along by two 
men. This having dried, the whole is rolled up and placed in the 
loom in the weaver’s house. The weaving-room is a long, narrow, 
dark chamber, lighted by one small window close to whore the 
workman sits. The loom is constructed on the simplest principles, 
and can be taken to pieces in a few minutes, forming a light load 
for a man. The alternate threads of the warp are raised and 
depressed to receive the woof in the following manner. Two pairs 
of bamboos are joined together by thin twine loops, and, being 
suspended from the roof, are also joined to two pedals near the floor. 
Through the joining loops of one pair of bamboos run half the 
threads, and through those of the other run the other half ; thus by 
depressing one pedal with the foot and raising the other, one set of 
threads is depressed and the other raised so as to admit of the woof 
thread spool being shot across. This thread is forced home by a 
light beam suspended from the roof and then, the position of the 
pedals being reversed, the woof thread is shot back again between 
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the roYorsod threads of the warp. la this way about tliree yards CHAF. TITT» 

can bo woven in a day and the whole 60 yards in three weeks. Occupations, 

The profits are small, a cooly weaver receiving 8 annas for making 

an ordinary woman’s cloth 8 yards long. For the finer sorts, 

which take longer, tho wage is higher, but never more than 3 

annas a day. Cotton cloths for women sell for from Es» 1 -•12--0 

to Rs. 4. Those containing a little silk fetch from Es. 4~8~0 to 

Es. 6-8-0, hut the Sdles and Seniyas who weave them do not earn 

more than their Kaikolar brethren, and tho 34ndras of Madarpdk 

are in about the same condition. These used formerly to make 

tho ordinary pink and white square handkerchiefs, nsed chiefly hy 

Mnsalmans, but gaudy patterns have been supplied them for many 

years, perhaps first hy the East India Company, though the trade 

is now in tho hands of a few large native firms in Madras, who 

make advances and receive cloths in payment. These cloths are of 

tlxreo sorts — 

(1) Telia hilla sdpulii : containing 8 squares 3' X 3' each, 

pattern rod and white ; value from Es. 3 to Es. 5 and 
exported to Singapore, Penang and Colomho. 

(2) Batt4y taram : 8 squares 32'^ X 32", pattern red and 

wliite, centre with blue and green borders ; value 
Es. 2 to Es. 4 arid exported to Singapore and Penang. 

(3) Patta m4rpu sdpulu (Madras handkerchiefs) : 8 squares 

of 3' each : containing a brilliant mixture of red, yellow, 
blue, green and purple* 

These are exported to London, whence they are said to go to 
Prance, the West Indies, America, Arabia and Africa. Tho 
American negroes are intensely fond of ihem as turban cloths, and 
Madras handkerchiefs are often referred to in Uncle Tenths Cahm 
and other similar, works as part of the head adornment of a negro 
slave. In Singapore and Penang the natives use them as nnder- 
garments, and in Franco and America, tho Madras merchants assert, » 
ladies make fancy dresses of them. 

Tho Patnfilkdr silk-weavers bny all their silk in Madras, as it is 
not now produced in tho district. They prepare the wai*p and weave 
in tho way already described, but they generally prepare a separ- 
ate warp for each woman’s cloth. One viss of silk, costing Es, 18-, 
is required ‘for this; dyeing it costs Es. 2, arranging it Es. 3, 
and as the silk loses a third of its weight in the cleaning, and the 
cloth sells at one rupee a pallam.for the remaining 26 pallams, 
only Es. 3 is left as wages for fifteen days’ weaving, ' or 3 anrias a 
day as in the case of other weaving castes. The wasted silk, how- 
ever, is sometimes cunningly worked up with the good, and is 
always used in twisting the waist threads (arainrinkayir, molat^u) 
worn hy men. This slightly enhances the weaver’s profits. 
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.CHA*P. YIIT. Dyeing is cMefly practised with, silk, the colours produced heing 
pccupATioNs. fast and really hrilliant. ' The processes are as follo'ws : 

Dyeing. The raw silk (kord pattu) is, when bought, of a yellow colour. 

After being arranged for the warp, it is boiled for three hours in 
water containing soap or fullers’ earth, which bleaches it to a pure 
white, -During this process one-third of the silk is wasted. The 
following colours are then applied : where quantities are stated, 

. ■ they are those required to dye 2 viss of raw silk : 

Dark blue (nalla, Telugu ; karuppu, Tamil). — ^The white silk is 
soaked in indigo. 

ScarUt (yerra, Telugu ; sigappu, Tamil).— The silk is soaked for 
six hours in water containing one maund of jungle kc (kombarak- 
ku) and half a viss each of turmeric and alum. 

Coppef' broum . — The red silk is soaked in indigo or the dark 
blue silk is boiled in water containing three-quarter maund of 
jungle lac and quarter viss each of alum and turmeric. The latter 
mode is preferred. 

Dark violet or mantle (megavamam). — The dark blue silk is 
boiled in water containing chunam and fullers’ earth. 

Omnge (kapila vamam).— 'Wliite silk is soaked for two or three 
days in water containing 1 1 vies of kapila powder (a dragon’s blood 
coloured powder, which is sold by the Malaydlies) and half a 
maund of fullerB’ earth. 

Gohlen (nemali Tamam).— White silk is soaked for fire days 
in water containing half a maund of turmeric and also some fullers’ 
earth. 

Crimson (kariminji).— Por this colour are used the dried bodies 
of small insects (cochineal) called kiriminji, imported from Hyder- 
abad, where they are said to feed on the priekly-pear. They are 
veiy expensire, costing Es. 8 per viss ; for 2 viss of silk viss of 
kiriminji is used. White silk is boded with this in water on two 
days for three hours in each day. ' 

Olive green. Dark blue silk is boded in water containing alum, 
turmeric and fullers’ earth. 

Cotton cloths are also extensively dyed by the Eangdris in 
WdMjdpet. The ordmaay colours are black, red and yellow. The 
■cloth is first soaked in water containing a sort of fullers’ earth, 
called buggdchdram, and oil in equal quantities. The mixture is 
milky in appearance and in it the material is soaked and dried over 
and over again d^ng eight days. On the ninth day it is. dipped 
• into water containing milk and powdered gall-nuts (karakkdya 
, , pmdi -or flour of . TerminaUa chebula nuts) and then dried, when it- is 

found to have assumed a greenish hue and to have become stiff. 
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To render it pliable, it is beaten npon a stone with a mallet and is 
then ready to take the dye. The red colour is produced from splin- 
ters of the wood of a tree called virathungi, which are ground into 
a powder and boiled in a pot.' Then alum and gum are added and 
the dye is ready. For the black dye, sulphate of iron (annabhedi), 
gum and the seeds of the marking-nut {Semecarpus anaroardhiDii) 
arc mixed with water. Yellow is produced from turmeric. These 
colours are often printed upon cloth, yellow and red being applied 
by means of carved wooden blocks and the black upon engraved 
copper plates. In this wny patterns of birds, flowers, &o., are. 
cleverly applied. After being coloured the cloths are washed in a 
tank or river, and then boiled for five hours in a large copper 
vessel containing wnter, with four maunds of the root of the nuna 
tree, one maund of the root of the pobhdku tree and about IJ 
viss of oil. The cloths are gently stirred to prevent scorching, and 
the boiling is repeated a second time after the cloth has been dried. 
They are then washed and left to soak for one night in a mixture of 
sheep’s dung and w^ater, after which they are washed and dried 
several times during tlirc(} days, and finally starched in conjee water. 

A Eangdri usually dyes about 300 yards at a time, and the 
process occupies twenty days, the value of the dyed cloth being 


about Es. 90. His expenses are — 

ES. A. P. 

300 yards of cloth 48 0 0 

Oil ^2 0 0 

Nuna ro t . . ♦ . . . • , . . 15 0 0 

Pobbachdrain root *, .. 0 8 0 

Gall-nuts ' . • * , . , • » . . 10 0 

Fullers’ earth, gall-nuts and milk • . • • 0 8 0 

Firewood . * . . ♦ . t • • . 18 0 


Total .. 68 8 0 


He thus gets a profit of Es. 21-8-0, but out of this ho has to spend 
some Es. 8 or Es. 10 upon coolies to assist him in the various 
washings and boilings. 

^ ~ Weavers often dye their own cotton thread a dark blue colour 
thirs : — Ecpral quantities of chunam, paddy-husk and fullers’ earth 
are put into a pot having a small hole in the bottom. This is placed 
over an empty pot, and water being poured over the materials^ 
drains through the hole in three days. A viss of indigo is next 
mixed with water in a large pot (kadava) and in a smaller one 
some seeds of the thagar plant are boiled and the decoction added 
to the indigo. To this the lime water is also added, and the 
mixture, is allowed to stand for four or five days, being gently 
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of slieep’sB^^and gingeJly oil.j produces dye enough lor one box 
of thread, cloths can he woven. Durin^^ 

twenty .days the 

over again. It is next twice dipped in a decoction^^dr(l^';;?eey.. 
Ion tinetonum) leaves, being dried between the dippings and finally 
steeped in a mixture of water and sirinji {Lyihrum fruticosum) barl^: 
powdered. 

In W4Mj4pet a few silk carpets are made in the colours already^ 
mentioned as being applied to silk. The thread is twisted five times 
as thick as for cloth weaving, and a carpet weighing a maund fetches 
Es. 300. The cost is — 

RS. 

Silk, one matmd .* .. . ,150 

Djeiiig .. .* *• •• .. £0 

. . f . Total , . 200 

The time occupied is about four months, and usually four or five 
assistants have to be paid Es. 50 or Es. 60 for the four months, 
leaving a profit of only Es. 40 or Es. 50. 

Excluding the VeUore Jail, wooUen carpets are only made to 
any extent in '\V4Mj4pet, and there generally of a poor quality, 
though better and cheaper than those of Bangalore. The very best 
can, however, be made if ordered. Tiro wool has to be got from as 
far as G-udij4ttam or Pahnaner, where the Kurumbas sell it. It is 
first carded and spun into a thick thread and then dyed various 
colours. Some of the processes described for silk are also applied to 
wool. The carpet loom is arranged perpendicularly. The warp is 
of twine and the woof of wool. To the twine are tied small pieces 
of coloured wool between each thread of the woof and are cut with 
scissors so as to present an, even surface. The expenses of w'orking 
are — ^ 

One maund of wool * . . * • * • . 1 12 0 

* . Carriage , .. 1 12 0 . ’ 

Eyeing .. .. r 0 0 


Carpets. 
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Tins produc 3 s, after two or three days’ wort, a carpet 6' X S' CHAP. VIIL 
worth from Es. 5 to Es. 6. • occupations. 

Tent carpets and jamkrinas are also made in Wdldjdpet, both Carpets, 
in horizontal and perpendicular looms. They are made of thick 
country cotton thread, imported from Bellary and Salem. The 
usual size of jamkanas is 2 yards by 1 yard, selling for Es. 2'-"4“-0 
each. Twenty of these can be woven in a month by one loom at 
the following cost : 

ES. 

.. .. 30 


25 viss thread 
Dyeing blue and red 


Total 


5 

35 


leaving a profit of Es. 10, out of which probably an assistant for 
part of the time has to he paid. 

Blankets or cixinblies are made only on -the plateau and in Blankets, 
parts of Grudiydttam and Chittoor. Tho wool of thirty or forty 
kurumba sheep at a shearing yields about 26 seers, sold for a 
rupee, and enough to make eight pieces, two pieces being stitched 
together to make an ordinary cumbly worth a rupee or a rupee 
and-a-quaitor. The warp is sized with tamarind seed starch and 
tho loom set up on the ground, tho workman sitting in a pit dug 
out for tho purpose. His earnings do not exceed 2 or 2| annas 
a day. 

The manufacture of articles from metal, wood and stone is Workers in 
almost entirely confined to the five castes which are known* collec- 
tively as Kammdlan or Panclidla, while they sometimes arrogate 
to themselves tho title of Visvakarma or Visva Brdhmana. These 
five artisan castes are the goldsmiths, the brass and copper work- 
ers, the blacksmiths, the carpenters and the masons. Groldsmiths 
number 14,690, workers in brass, copper and bell-metal 3,043, 
blacksmiths 8,017, carpenters 14,088 and stone masons 7,524, To 
the last should perhaps be added the 1,974 ^persons who appear 
in tho tables as builders of mud walls and roofs. The goldsmiths 
make the ordinary ornaments of the people, but there is no special 
work of this kind peculiar to North Arcot. The brass and copper 
industry is carried on chiefly in Vellore and Tirupati. 

This industry is chiefly carried on in Vellore and Tirupati. Brass work. 
The commonest articles produced are brazen water-pots. These 
are made of thick sheet brass bought in Madras, Each pot is made 
in three pieces : a circular portion is cut from the sheet for the • 

bottom and two rectangular pieces for the middle and mouth. 

Tiieso are heated and hammered into shape upon an anvil, iind 
when properly fitted are soldered with (borax and bell- 

metul), the seams being finally filed out and the pot smoothed 
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Wooa- 

earvuig* 


and ornamented with, lines • 4^3_0 for a mannd of 

sr “Ve fis " ‘ " 

'“lit rflL" W 0— 1 pl.*» >« 74" “ “h T™. 

Out ot mmn hammered mto shape upon 

S^uS A toe k U traeed upon it in iut and the Imes eut 
S eHse^r punches. In VeUore the plates axe often F^o^ated 
and at Tirupati small pieces of silyer and “PJ" 

U, 7 . ™ auo’e^vjd - 7 " 

1 “ 

’ intended for tlie l3rass. lyi^y) inn 

nest is then carefully powdered and laid over the was, and, finally, 
Tclt of coarse clay I added. AVhen it has dned, a smaU bole ^ 

lead and engraved with chisels and punehes. , -l xt,- 

Idols are east in the same manner. A sastram describes _ 
proportious of each Hmb of the various idols and the auspicious 
da\^ for moulding them. On these -days the waxen images a 
made and, being corrected in subsequent days, are covered with 
clav as already described- The usual mixture used is one maun 
fopp “half viss lead, and viss tin, but gold and silver axe some 
ZS added to order. The prices of idols (which make excellent 
papcr-woiglits) are 


Cast in brass * « • • • • 

Cast in copper *. *• •• 

Oast in copper and ornamented with. 

brass 


ns, 

0 

1 


,.A. P, 

6 6 per. seer, 

4 0 


1 12 0 ■ „ 

Tlio profits of this work amount to about 8 annas a day. 

Some good wood-carving is done in Tirupati and the neighhonr- 
hood The wood used is rod-sandors {Pterocarpm, marsupinm, 
Telugu v«/i and Tamil tingai) '. Plates, cups, howls, &o., are made 
of tlfis and can be bought for a small sum. The best eaxvmg is 
reserved for idols of the Hindu gods, and these, when elaborate, 
are somewhat ex^nsive. 
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Toys are made in Vellore out of a very light wliite wood called CHAP. Vlll. 
veppalai {Wrightia antidgsenl erica). This is turned into the shape Occupations. 
of cups, bottles, goglets, toy locomotives, bails, <%c., and while revolv- toys, 

ing in the lathe sticks of various coloured lacs are applied to the 
surface. The heat of friction melts the lac and causes it to adhere 
to the wood with a polished surface. These toys are very cheap 
and admirably adapted for children, as the colour does not come olf . 

They are sold chiefly at the Arkonam and Kdtpddi (formerly 
VeUore) railway stations. The census tables show 60 turners and 
lacquerers and 46 toy-makers. 

The manufacture of glass is confined to a few villages in the Glass 
Kdlahasti zemind4ri, where the saline efflorescence of the soil 
called ‘ soudti man ^ is very plentiful. It is collected generally in 
February and March and placed in pots containing about six 
Madras measures each. Sixty of these are built into a large clay • 
furnace and baked for some time until the contents have been 
fused into a white glass called ^ g4zu riV The soil mixed with 
the soda is found to supply the necessary amount of quartz. The 
* gdzu rai ’ is powdered and mixed with various substances to give 
it colour : thus a blue powder, said to be brought from Benares, 
produces blue glass (nilam r4i), copper filings make it green 
(pac’cha r4i), a black stone (nalla rdi), obtained from Conjeeveram, 
produces a blue red (udd rdi), and another stone (chembadi rdi), 
from the same place, turns it to a reddish hue (sonne rdi). The 
coloured glass is again broken, fused once more, and bent with an 
iron style into the shape of bangles. Bangles are made elsewhere 
than at Kdlahasti, from whence, however, the glass is alone obtained 
at the following prices : 

Blue .i •, r. Es. 20 per kandy. 

Green .* 16 do. 

Blue red .. •. *• .. ,, 14 do, 

Bed •• .. „ 16 do. 

Bangles are sold at from annas 2 to annas 5 per gutU of 500 and 

are.ver}^ largely exported from the district. The trade is in the 
hands of the Balija caste, who also make bangles of lac well mixed 
with powdered clay. This mixture is warmed and cut into strips 
which are moulded upon a circular stick held over a charcoal fire. 

<Told-leaf, coloured glass, tinsel, &c., are fastened upon thorn while 
still heated. Such bangles are sold for from 6 pies to 2 annas per 
bundle of nine. The number of persons subsisting by the manufac- 
ture of bangles m 4,419. 

There are 12,569 potters. The ordinary pottery of the country Pottery, 
is produced in every village and needs no description, but at 
Karigcri, in the Gudiydttam -taluk, a superior quality is produced 
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CHIP. veil, by ono family. It Is made of a sort of pipe-clay powdered, mixed 

Occi'pATioxs. with water, and strained through a coarse cuinbly. When dry it is 
” ground, moistened and fashioned upon the ordinary wheel. 

After being dried for ten days in the shade and for two days in 
the sun the vessels are baked for twelve hours, being placed in an 
earthenware closed oven winch is covered with fife built over wdth 
clay. After being baked they are glazed. Equal parts of zangdla 
pac’cho (verdigris) and bangle earth {souda man) are fused in a 
furnace until they form a green glaze. This being powdered and 
mixed with water is painted over the vessels, which are then dried 
in the sun and baked as before. ^ If the baking has been properly 

* - regulated, a rich green glazed surface is the result. If half a part 

of white-lead be added to the verdigris and Bangle earth, a yellow 
glaze is produced. In cither 'case when the baking has been too 
prolonged, the glaze assumes a blackish red colour. The articles 
produced at Karigeri are much admired both in India and England. 
Goglets, butter dishes, flower-pots, in fact .any shape desired, are 
turned out at various prices. As the manufacture is a monopoly, 
they are high, a glazed goglet costing about a rupee and a half and 
other things in proportion. They arc unfortunately very brittle. 

PajHsr. A little paper is now made in the district in Ldlapet and a few 

other villages, but not many years ago it was extensively produced, 
ono village near Vellore called Kayidapatteda being the eliiof 
seat of the industry. It is made from worn-out gunny bags, which 
are cut to pieces and washed. The rags arc then soaked in chunam 
and water for twenty-four hours and again washed. This is repefited 
four or five times, and finally the .rags are beaten into a pulp with 
mallets. The pulp being put into a tub of clean water is well 
stirred and allowed to settle, after which the water is poured off. 
The implements next used are a fl.at board and a frame of wood, • , 
across which thin and parallel strips of rush are fastened. The 
frame being dipped into the pulp brings away a portion of it 
adhering to the rushes. This is transferred to the board, which is 
tilted from side to side until the pulp lies evenly, and then .the 
water is allowed to drain off, and the hoard being turned over upon 
a smooth chunam platform, leaves the sheet of paper lying moist 
upon it. Other sheets are made in the same way and placed one 
upon the other, for they do not adhere though still moist. 'When 
all the pulp is used, the pile of sheets is pressed between boards and 
thfm each sheet is dried separately upon strings. They now form 
very fair blotting paper, but for writing purposes are dipped in rice 
ooujee, dried and polished with smooth stones. The census statis- 
tics show only 23 paper-makers. 

Oi^prossing. Oil-pressors and sellers number just over 10,000. This manu- 
facture is altogether in the hands of the Vaniyas and Gdndlas, and 
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is extonsivoly carried on alloTcrtlie district. Tlie seeds -from wliicli CHAP. VIII. 
oil is usually expressed are giogelly and ground-nut. The latter Occupations. 
•oil is only used for lamps. The mill is formed of a portion of the oii-|)ressing, 
trunk of a large tree planted on the ground and hollowed out into 
the form of a large mortar. In this a big pole works as a pestle 
round and round, being drawn by one or two bullocks yoked to a 
projecting spar. Above the ghdts the mortar is sometimes made 
of granite. To eight measures of the seed one-eighth of a measure 
of water is added when beginning work, and half the amount for 
every separate charge of eight measures. To improve girigelly oil 
sometimes jaggery, lime juice and cocoanut milk are also added 
with the water. 

The mill costs about Es. 55 and a pair of good bullocks about 
Es. 80. "With this stock the mill may be worked early and late, 
pressing in a month 1,500 measures, or about 5,000 lbs. of gingelly 
seed, worth in ordinary times some Es. 250. From this 75 mannds 
of oil will be yielded, which, at Es. 4 per.maund, is worth Es. 300, 
giving a profit of Es. 50,- out of which have to be paid Es.'20 for 
feeding the cattle, and something for repairs and the wear and 
tear of stock. The mbnthly profit would therefore not exceed 
Es. 20 or Es. 25 plm the value of the oil-cake worth about Es. 7 
orEs. 8. 

Ground-nut oil is cheaper than gingelly, but the profits of ex- 
pressing it are about the same. K4naga oil is only manufactured 
above the ghdts, where it is ver}^ cheap, but only used for lamps. In 
these it gives a poor light and much smoke, irritating to the eyes 
and productive of headache. Below the gh4ts the berries of the 
neem tree and the seeds of the ilupa are used to produce a cheap • * 

oil instead of the kdnaga. Croton berries are, like castor oil, boiled 
. to obtain the oil. . ' ... • 

There are 7,015 basket-makers and 4,030 mat-makers.- The Basket a.nd 
' bulk of these probably belong to the Korava and Medara castes, who ^^akers. 
weave the common baskets and mats in ordinary ” use. There is, 
however, a considerable industry in fine reed mats. 

These are made by Labbais and Musalmans, chiefly at Wandi- Grass mats, 
wash out of a reed called kore, which grows by the side of water 
channels, rivers and pools, but is also cultivated upon wet land, 
and requires as much water as paddy. It is propagated by 
separation of the roots, and each plant lasts for ten years, yielding 
a crop of reeds once in every six months. When out, each reed is 
split, and the whole, being sorted according to sizes, is tied into 
bandies and stacked. . 

There are four kinds of kore, viz. — . - 

which is tho finest and thinnest. ’ 
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170 KOETH AR-.A of pipe-clay powdered, mixed 

, , , , ,1 • T i. ?»aiWy. 'Wlion dry it is 

Vcngdi/ajni Jcore — not quite so tliin, but bgiuv.. f^rdinary wheel. 

'KalUre—K coarse kind found by the margin of pooio'.,. _ ^ 
more brittle thaii tlie first two sorts, and is often mixed with, them 
for economy’s sake. 

Uppmkore-— not grown in the district, as it occurs only by the 
side of salt marshes. It is not split, and is used only for coarse 
mats or for thatching houses. 

The reeds arc dyed red, black and yellow. ^ After being spHt 
they are first soaked in water for a night, dried and then mois- 
tened again before the colours are applied. 3 ’he red dye is pro- 
duced from splinters of/ yarthangi’ wood (resembling red wood) 
and powdered leaves of the ‘ kasan ^ tree. A little of these mixed 
is sprinkled over each handful of reeds, which are twisted together 
and stuffed into a large pot of water. After soaking for a night, 
they are boiled in this pot for a short time on two consecutive 
days, by which time the colour has thoroughly penetrated. Some- 
times alum and gingelly oil are added in the boiliog to intensify 
the colour. 

For black, the dross from a blacksmith’s forge is powdered 
and mixed with annabMdi (sulphate of iron), gall-nut powder and 
the pods of the kariv^lan (bibul) tree. These are boiled together 
in water and red-dyed reeds are soaked in the decoction for a 
night. 

For yellow, turmeric m used. It is powdered and made into 
a paste 'with water and a little' castor oil. Each reed is smeared 
over with some of this paste and boiled with red dye water. 

A very simple kind of loom is employed, and aloe twine used 
as the warp, from fourteen to thirty-six strings going to a span’s 
breadth according to the fineness of the mats. These are usually 
■woven in pieces 6 feet by 3 feet, but the breadth can be increased 
io 4 feet if required, and there is no limit to the length. Two 
coarse mats of the usual size can be woven in a day ; the coarsest 
sell for 2 annas each, and the finer sorts, with a simple coloured 
pattern, vary in price up to Bs. 2. A few of the more skilful work- 
men introduce the figures of animals, flowers, &c,, into the pattern, 
and such fetch as much as Rs. 7 each. 

A cart-load of reeds containing twenty bundles and sufficient 
for some two hundred mats is bought for Es. 40 or Es, 50, The 
earnings 'of the workmen do not exceed, as a rule, 2 or 8 annas a 
day. Women gather, split and prepare the reeds, earning by this 
means an ordinary day’s cooly. Before the South Indian Eail^vay 
was opened Wandiwash mats were largely exported to Madras, but 
the trade has been greatly reduced by the coxnpetition of the better 
kinds made in the Tianovelly district. 
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Workers in leather number 14,300. Of these 7,207 are shoe CHAP, yiir, 
and sandal-makers and 6,427 are water-bag and well bucket- Occ upati ons^ 
makers. Tanners number only 640. Leather. 

Tanning is chiefly in the hands of the Labbais of. the Axcot and Tanning.. 
Ghidiydttam taluks. Ohucklers in various parts of the district 
prepare leather, in a rough way, with chunam and barks, but the 
best is made by the Labbais. Their modm opeTandi is as fol- 
lows : — Hides are tanned fresh, or cured with salt, which preserves 
them for a month or two. Fresh hides produce the best leather, 
but often they cannot be got in large numbers. About a hundred 
hides are tanned together, being first placed in a large vat contain- 
ing water, to which 50 or 60 measures of chunam have been added. 

They soak in this for ten days, being taken out each day and 
replaced after the liquid has been stirred. After ten days the hair 
is easily scraped off with a blunt two-handled knife passed over 
them as they lie upon a flat board.- On the next day, after a 
thorough washing, the inner surface is well scraped with the same 
knives. Another good soaking is followed by another scraping of 
the hair side, and finally all the hides are well trodden out by men 
in a largo vat of pure water, to remove as much of the chunam as 
possible. They are then ooiisidorcd clean enough to bo tanned. The . 
bark of the dvdram tree {Grmia auricidatd) is used for this purpose, 
and 50 maunds or more of it are nsed for one hundred cow hides. 

Twenty maunds of the bark, are first soaked in the tan vat for from 
six to ten hours and then removed. . The hides are then carefully 
arranged so that two are succeeded by a layer of the bark, which 
has been soaked. The whole mass is removed once a day, and 
repacked as before for ten or eleven days, after which the whole 
process is repeated with another twenty maunds of fresh hark, for 
ton or eleven days more, and again for a third period of the same 
duration, hut with only ten maunds of bark. At this stage, the 
leather is tested by an experienced tanner with a knife. If it 
cuts properly it passes uuder the next process, if not more bark, 
according to its immaturity, is used for a few more days. Wlien 
the leather is ripe it is washed and the inner surface again scraped, 
after which five maunds of gall-nut {Terminalia chehna) are pow- 
dered and scalding water is poured over it. Into this liquid each, 
fekin is well dipped, and then laid out in a vat, the balance of the 
gall-nut water being filially sprinkled over the heap. After a day 
the skins are repacked, and on the next day are taken out and 
found whitened by the process. Tliey are then oiled, a mixture of 
two parts fat and one part gingelly-oil, well heated and mixed,- 
being rubbed into the inside and pure gingolly into the outside 
surface. A common cooly will thus oil twenty cow hides in a day, 
the effect being to make the leather supple and glossy. For a day 
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^ A tliP Bliado, and afterwards stretclred and 
CUP. Till. a>. Wes »re copper lieai A finel polish 

oeo.piT.os.. rubbed s„d then nothing lemai™ but to trim 

At ^ 

and dry them. u -..hpa The ordinary cost of tannmg 

cured ones, are spode . ^ gjieop or goat skin three or 

u OOP, hide is “to” n £r.ido*ppith gmgollp oil 

four annas. The latter “e ruDoea . ^ 

alone and ^thito Les of cows or hnllocks. Leather is • 
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aLl 2,195 under that of doordieepers, &e. 

Taming to the personal sevvioes which are rendered to more 

• Ire Jhfonly other important class • 

should, perhaps, he inolnded : there are 3,324 of them. 

^ . , Of nersons who provide food and drink, inolnding the sale of 

SiclTs the keeper of the petty misoellaneous shop is nn- 
iMyte most important. These appearin the census tables 
under the head of grocers and general condiment dealers and 
number 30,496. Oow and buffalo keepers, including m o_ . 
butter sellers, nnmber only 1,950, while there are only g 
• nrenarers and sellers. ’ It is, in fact, only in the towns that these 
Lioles are provided by special individuals; in tillages they are 
produced at home, or, if purchased, they are bought from a ry 

whose chief means of subsistence is agriculture. 

It is only in towns, too, that the butcher is met with, and this 
accounts for the small number of them (1,030). The consump- 
tion of meat by the ordiaary population is not enough to keep 
butcher in regular employment, and on the comparatively rare 
occasions when a pbeop or goat is killed, the happy despatch is 
given by a non-professional hand. 
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The catching and sale of fish are the means of suhsistenee of chap, yiii, 
5,888 persons. North Arcot does not touch the sea, and the fish Occupations. 
eaten by the people are those caught in tanks, and, perhaps, a few 
come from the rivers and streams. drink. 

Coming next to vegetable food, we have 3,708 vegetable-sellers 
and 1,106 fruit-sellers. The ordinary vegetables eaten by the 
people are — 


Telngu. 


Tamil. 


From 6 to 9 pies a 
viss. 

From 6 to 8 an 
anna. 

From 6 pies to 1 
anna a viss. 

From 2 to 6 pies 

. each. 

From 4. to 8 an 
anna. 

From 6 to 12 an 
anna. 


Yankaya 


Kattirikkai 


Plantain 


Aratikaya 

Bendak^a 


Vazhaikkai 


Ladies* fingers. 
Snake gourd . 
Gonrd 


Yenclaikkai 


Potlak^ya 


Pndalankai 


Siiraikkdi 


Cucumber 


Vellirikkdi 


Pfishinikkai 

Sctrkarai pd- > Gummadikaya 
shinikkdi. ) 

Seppankizliangu. Chamagadd a 

Karan aikkizli an- Kandagadda 

Karakkaranai ... Tiyyakanda 

Vallikkizliangii ... Genusugadda 

A.varaikkdi . ... Chikkudikaya 

Kottayaraikkai ... G drucMkkudi- 

kaya. 

Pirkkankai ... Birakaya 


Melon pumpkin. From 2 to 4 annas 
• ■ each. 

Egyptian arum. From 1 to 1| annas 
a yiss. 

Elephant yam. From 1 to annas 

, a viss. 

...... Fi'om l.| to 2 annas 

a viss. ' ■ 

Sweet potato ... Prom 6 pies to 1 
anna a viss. 

Bean ... .From 1 to 2 annas 

■ • a viss. 

Cluster bean • .. From B pies to 1 
anna a viss. 

...... From 6 to 10 an 

anna. 

From 9 pids to 1 
anna a viss. 


Pagalkai 


Kakarakaya 


The fruits chiefly sold are coooanuts, plantains, oranges and 
mangoes. There is no particular kind of cocoanut or plantain 
peculiar to North Arcot, but its mangoes and oranges are famous. 
There are mango orchards in many parts of the district, but 
most attention has perhaps been given to the production of special 
varieties in Chittoor and its neighbourhood. ^ A good mango 
orchard will bring in from Es. 100 to Es. 150 an acre per annum. 
Oranges are still more profitable, but the cost of cultivation is much 
higher, as they need heavy manuring. In the neighbourhood of 
Satghur and Ambnr an orange garden will fetch about Es. 500 a 
year for the crop of one acre, and the present writer heard of a 
garden of 6*4 acres, of which one yea/s= crop fetched Es. 6,500, 
and the purchaser had to pick the fruit himself. . 
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The pro- 
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classes. 


Adminis- 

tration. 


Coming next to tlie sappliers of drinks, condiments and nar- 
cotios, the m )st important item is that of toddj-drawers and 
sellers, who number 15,013. Manufacturers and sellers of other 
intoxicating liquors number 1,746, so that the total number is 
about 16,700, or 0*77 per cent, of the total, population. 

There are only 23 opium sellers and but 57 purveyors of 
bhang and other preparations of hemp. The nuraber of betel-leaf 
and txreea-nut sellers is 7,276, while the sale of tobacco and snirlf 
supports 3,(>34 persons ; but both of these articles are extensively 
sold in the chillara or * miscellaneous ^ shops already mentioned. 

The number of persons supported by money-lending is' only’ 
1,009. On the assumption that the family of each individual 
money-lender consists on an average of himself and four others, 
the total number of actual money-lenders is thus only 382, which 
is about half of the corresponding figure of 1881. It is well known, 
however, that money lending is chiefly in the hands of well-to-do 
ryots and shopkeepers, and these men frequently conceal the fact 
in order to avoid payment of income-tax on their transactions. 

The priesthood supports more people (7,382) than any other 
profession, and the subsidiary . services connected with religion 
maintain 2,723 individuals. Teaching affords subsistence to 5,560, 
while the lawyers, including evexy class of pleader, number only 
1,007, ie,^ about 200 actual workers. The native doctors and 
their families number 3,245, and there are 329 persons supported 
by midwifery. Music, acting and dancing afford subsistence to 
4,261 individuals, and asti'ology supports only 356. There are 
altogether 30,000 persons dependent on professions for their cliief 
means of livelihood, but, as will be seen, some of the callings 
which are recognized as professions in the census tables do not 
require much knowledge or special training. 

Allied to the professions is the public service. The total 
number under this head is 50,000, but 34,000 of .these are village 
servants. Of the remainder 2,000 are soldiers, 9,000 are peons, 
pdice constables and the like, and 3,000 are clerks, sub-registrars, 
p dice inspectors, &o. The number of persons supported by state 
pmsions is 11,659; these are not included in the figure given 
above. 

The number of people who are retuimed as supported by men- 
dicancy (other than religious mendicants) is 17,578, or one to 
every 124 of tke inhabitants of the district. Taking six pies per 
head as the average daily cost of supporting these individuals, the, 
total annual tax on the district for mendicants is a little over 
two lakhs. The number of beggars is really greater than the 
figure given above for many, and those the. most importunate,- are 
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iucludei under the head of religion, and many have no donht CHAP. VIli. 
returned some occupation other tlian mendicancy. ' Occupations. 

The annexed table shows for each, taluk the numbers sub- Taluk statia- 
sistino- by the principal occupations. The system of classification tics, 
differed slightly from that adopted for the Imperial census tables, 
but the discrepancies between the two sets of figures are not 
great. 

Statistics of trade are compiled, not for separate distriits, but T'eade. 
for blocks, and it is, therefore, impossible to give any definite 
information regarding the volume of the exports and imports 
of North Arcot. The chief exports are rice, ground-nuts, hides, 
skins and horns, jaggery, spirits, stone and Indian piece-goods, 
while the most important imports are European piece-goods, yarn 
and twist, salt, chillies, tobacco and a certain amount of unwrought 
brass and iron. Vellore and WdMjipet were formerly great 
centres of trade, but with the opening of the railways, the neces- 
sity for these local exchange marts has ceased, and both towns 
are declining, though there is still a considerable trade in grain 
at Vellore., 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AGRICULTDEAL STATISTICS. 



CHAP. IX. The total area of the district is 4,874,135 acres, and this is 
The Land, distributed US shown below 

ACRES. 

2,493,721 

■■■■'■■118,315"' 

■:"■'' ''■8'2,2o9" 

2, 179, 840\'; 


Goveriiinent lands 
Minor inam 
■Whole inani 
Zeniiiidari 


The figure given as tae area oi bovernnient ianus is puai asooi- 
tainedby professional survey, but the extent entered in thevillap 
papers is 2,492,607 acres. The difference is small ; but in the 
following remarks the latter figure is adopted, as the statistics are 
all based on village returns. 

Of the total area of G-ovemment land, 1,288,762 acres, or 
51-70 per cent., are not available for cultivation. About half of 
this extent (601,713 acres) is forest and the other half consists of 
land which is unculturable, or which is occupied by roads, rail- 
ways, village sites and the like. The area available for cultiva- 
tion thus comprises 1,203,845 acres,- and of this extent 823,446 
acres, or 68*40 per cent., are occupied and 380,899 acres are still 
available for the extension of cultivation. All the minor indm 
lands are, of course, occupied, and the extent cultivated in 
1892-93 was 83,821 acres. The total extent of arable land in 
Government villages is thus 1,322,160 acres. The population of 
these villages is 1,356,074, so that there, is 0-97 of an acre of 
cnltuiahle land fox each inhabitant, hut the extent actually culti- 
vated is only 0 69 of an acre.- The real ratio of cultivated land 
to population is, however, greater than this for some of the^ land 
is DTonned more than once. If allowance he inade for this the 


Extent per 
lioad. 


AGRICULTUIIAL STATISTICS. * i < U 

is 1‘12 acres. There is still considerable room for the expansion CHAP. ix. 
of cultivation, for in 1 892-93 there were 380, nOO acres of cultur- Land. 
able land available for any who chose to apply for it. Much of ExtenTper 
this is no doubt inferior dry land which would need a good deal i^ead. 
of preparation and clearance, but that is the case with unoccupied 
land ill most countries. 

As the question of the pressure of the population on tlie land 
is one of great importance, detailed statistics for each taluk are . 
given below. The acreage figures are for the year 1892-93, but 
the population statistics are necessarily those of the last census 
(1891). 

Statement showing the pressure of the population on the land. 



Population 

of 

Number of acres 
per inhabitant.* 

Number of acres 
per inhabitant.f 

Taluk. 

Government 

villages. 

Arable 

laud. 

Culti- 

vated 

land. 

Arable 

land. 

Cnlti- 

vatcd 

land. 

Arcot 

173,009 

1-18 

0*76 

1*30 

0*89 

Chon drag! ri 

75,849 

071 

0-54 

0*83 

0*66 

Chittoor 

155,396 

0*99 

0*69 

1*17 

0*86 

GudiyAttam 

Palmaner ... 

174,303 

0*77 

0*63 

0*94 

0*80 

46,010 

1-45 

1*04 

1*57 

1*16 

Fdlur 

139,558 

1*30 

0 73 

1*45 

089 

Vellore 

191,494 

0*54 

0*44 

0*66 

0*57 

WAlAjlpet 

... - 224,514 

1*02 

0*75 

1*14 

0*86 

Wandiwash ... 

175,941 

1*12 

0*86 

1*32 

1*05 

Total ... 1,886,074 

0 97 

0*69 

1*12 

0*84 


* Exclusive of the extent cropped more than once, 
t Inclusive of tlie extent cropped more tlian once. 

In iOhittoor, GudiydttaTn, P61ur, Arcot and Wdldjdpet the 
area of cultivated land per inhabitant (including the area cropped 
more than once) does not differ- much from the average. The 
pressure is greatest in Yellore and Ohendragiri and least in Pal- 
maner and Wandi wash. The land , in Palmaner is undoubtedly 
the poorest in the district, but, judging by the average assessment, 
there are several other taluks in which the lands are inferior to 
those of Wandiwash ; that taluk has suffered heavily of late, 
however, from the fiilure of the rains. Nor are Vellore and 
Ohemlragxri the richest taluks, as judged by the test of average 
assessments, for Arcot, Wdldjdpet and even Wandiwash have 
higher averages. The Ohendragiri Talley, however, is wonder- 
fully rich, and in the Vellore taluk there is a comparaiix ely largo 
urban population depending on trade rather than agriculture. 
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As explained above the foregoing statistics are for the year 
■was a fairly good one, while the two previous 
If we take the average of the three 
g with 1892-93, the annual extent cultivated was 
784,317 acres, and this gives an average per head of only 0-58 of 
an acre if second crops are neglected, and 0-71 of an acre if they 
are included. Three-quarters of an acre per head, including 
second crop, may be accepted as the ordinary proportion. The 
average area occupied during the three years 1890-93 was just 
■under 930,000 acres or C‘69 of an acre per head. 

Statistics similar to those given above are not available f'')r 
zominddiis and whole indm villages, but taken as a whole, their 
circum^anees probably do not differ from those of the rest of the 
district. 

Turning now to the purely ryotwdri land, the best statistics 
available are those for the /as/* or agricultural year. The bulk of 
this land is held on pa#d, but a comparativel'y small extent is 


CHAP. IX, 

The Land. 1892-93, whiek 
Extent por seasoits wer 0 unfaTourakle. 

tead. years endin; 


Eyofcwari 

hoidinj^a. 


1887 - 88 

1888 - 89 

1889 - 90 

1890 - 91 

1891 - 92 


Avesaobs 


Iho ^at decHne in the extent of the holdings in the last year 
of the senes is due to the very imfavourahle character of the season 
which led ryots to throw up their dry lands. It wiU he observed 
that there was no fallmg off in the area of wet land occupied. This 
IS due to the fact that wet land has always a considerable sale-value 
while if the crop is a total failure through the deficiency of water the 
a^essment is myanaWy remitted. In the case of dry land, on the 
other hand, remission is granted only in very exceptional years. 
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The number ol pattds is in round numbers 200, 000, wbioh CHAP. IX. 
gives an average extent per pattd of slightly less than 4 acres. 'Jh e La nd. 
The average area per patld is not, however, the same thing as the The size of 
average size of the farm held by each ryot,, for one man may, and farms, 
frequently does, hold several pattds ; on the other hand about 
one-third of the pattds are held by more than one individual. 

There are 231,650 of these ]omi paUdddrs and 128,507 holders of 
single pattds, but it is not possible to deduce from these figures 
the actual number of ryots. They are certainly not so numerous 
as the total of these two numbers, viz., 360,157, for most of the 
joint pattdddrs are members of a- single family and some of them 
also hold single pattds. But whatever the exact figure may be 
there can be no doubt, not only that the average holding is very 
small, but that the great majority of them are so. This is well 
brought out by the following statement, in which pattds are elassi-* 
fied according to the amount of land-assessment payable. The 
classification unfortunately does not go into details for those paying 
less than Es. 10 : — 

Statement slmoing the Rent-roll of JSTorth Arcot for fasli 1301 . 


' ■ ' 1 

Single 

pattds. 

Joint 

pattds. 

Number of 
registered 
holders of 
joint pattas. 





NO. 

no. 

NO. 

Pattas under 

Rs. 10 ... 

... ... 

95,648 

47,890 

143,227 

Do. 

between Rs. 10 and Es. 

30 ... 

24,633 

17,934 

57,516 

Do. 

J? 

Es. 30 and Hs. 

50 ... 

4,889 

4,941 

17,861 

Do. 


Rs. 50 and Rs. 

100 ... 

2,707 

2,443 

9,757 

Do. 


Rs. 100 and Rs. 

250 ... 

586 

643 

8,011 

Do. 

79 

Rs. 250 and Es. 

600 ... 

35 

39 

168 

Do, 

79 

Rs. 500 and Es. 1,000 ... 

9 

5 

110 


Total Nombee of PATTiCs ... 

128,507 

73,895 

231,650 


j I I 

It will perhaps bring out the significance of these figures better 
if we endeavour to turn them into acres. Taking the average 
assessment of the land, a patti for Es. 100 would represent a farm 
of 80 acres of dry land, or 18 acres of wet, hut as the wealthier 
pattdddrs almost invariably bold the best lands, the actual figures 
would probably he less than this. Such a farm, moreover, would 
never consist entirely of dry laud, though it might and usually 
does consist entirely of wet. Taking it all round 25 acres is, I 
think, an outside estimate of the average extent of such farms, 
and the number of pattds, single and joint, for Es. iOO and 
upwards is only 1,317, or 0*65 per cent; of the total. 

An attempt may he made to estimate the average size of a farm 
by means* of the occupation statistics of the census. According 
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CHAP. JX, 
Tiik Land. 

The size of 
farms. 


Cultivation 
of ryotwari 
land. 


to these, farmers form 48 per cent, of the .total population, and 
applying this percentage to the inhabitants of Government villages 
we arrive at 650,916 as the number of farmers among thorn. The 
area of occupied land, ri/oticdri and inim, in these villages is 941,761 
acres. Now there are on average 6-34 persons in each inhabited 
house, and allowing for some houses containing more than one 
family, we may take it that the ordinary family consists of six 
individuals. This would give us an average of 8-68 acres to each 
farmer’s family. It is probable, however, that some members of 
farmer’s families have been shown as landowners, while others, 
chiefly children, appear as herd-boys, gatherers of fuel, &c. 
Adding 26 per cent, for this error, we get 6*9 acres as the average 
farm. This estimate is probably too high, for it would involve 
the conclusion that the number of farms is about half the number 
of iMttds. On the other hand, I flunk this estimated area is nearer 
than that given by taking the farm as equal to the extent per 
pidfd, 3*94 acres, for the extent of occupied land to each pair of 
tilling cattle is nearly 5^ acres, and there must be very few farmers 
who do not own a pair of bullocks or buffaloes, while many possess 
more than one pair. 

The average extent of ryoiwdn land actually cultivated during 
the last five years is 674,000 acres or 86 per cent, of the average 
holdings ; 13 per cent, was either left fallow or remained unculti- 
vated owing to neglect on the part of the ryots. Only 1 per cent.* 
was left waste, to use the technical expression, owing to causes 
beyond the occupant’s control and the assessment on this was 
remitted. In the case of dry land 82*46 per cent, was cultivated 
and 17*64 per cent, was either treated as fallow or left waste 
owing to neglect. Of the wet land 92j per cent, was cultivated 
and 3i per cent, was deliberately allowed to remain uncultivated • 
the remaining 4 per cent, of the wet land was left waste owin<. to 
failure of the season and tlie assessment was, therefore, not charged. 
In fash 1301 the assessment was remitted on no less than 34 416 

being Es. 

1,58,^84. But this was *not all, for Es. 1 ,37,2!»2 were r, mittod for 
loss of crop and on many wet lands dry assessment only was 

, to tliis latter concession was 

Es do 03? The remissions were heaviest in the south of the 
distriot. It IS curious that the area actually cropped was appreei- 
ably greater m the earliest year of the quinquennium tlian in any 
o Dio others. The season in that year was very favourable to 

HTjf Cl Ops. 


Fur further OeteUi sea • Laal Revenue RoMssioug ’ in./ra. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


CHAP. IX, 
The Land. 

Cultivation • 
of ryotwari 
land. 


The annexed statement shows for each of the six years ending Crops, 
31st March 1893 the acreage under each kind of crop grown on ' 
ryoticdri and minor inam lands. In the case of lands cropped 
more than once in a year, their extent is taken to account for 
each crop. The area cropped will, therefore, exceed the area shown 
as cultivated. 
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Bice Is niiicli the largest crop ; it occupies more thau a third of CHAP, ix:, 
the total ficreage, and is grown in every pari of the distiiet, hut on Th k, la nd. 
tlif3 plateau it is relatively less frequent than elsewhere, Next to Cfrojis. 
rice come the dry grains, ragi, eumhu, varagu, horse-gram and 
eliolum. These, like rice, are grown throughout the district, but 
the proportion of land under them is higher above the glults 
than below. In 1891-92 the rains were so unfavourable that 
there was a great decline in the acreage under rice and an in- 
enmse in the extent under cholum, ragi and horse-gram, which 
were no doubt giOAvn on rice lands. 

Of special crops the most important is oil-seeds, the normal 
acreage under it being from 100,000 to 120,000 acres, against 
only 49,000 acres in 1870. Wandiwash has much the largest 
acreage under this crop. Indigo appears to be declining ; the 
greatest extent was in 1888-89, when it was grown on 21,000 
acres, A violent decline in the acreage under this valuable pro- 
duct occurred some twenty years ago and it is possibly periodic. 

Thus, in 1870, the area was 14,000 acres, in 1872 this had lisen to • 

23,000 acres, but in 1874 there was a sudden drop to 6,700 acres. 

Indigo is grown chiefly in Walijdpet and Gudiyittam. The area 
under sugar-cane is about 5,000 acres or nearly twice that of 
twenty years earlier. Cluttoor has the largest acreage. 

The total land revenue of the district is in ordinarily good years lani> 
about 27 lakhs of rupees. Of this sum 20*75 lakhs constitute the Hkvknuk, 
assessment payable on r^/otwari holdings, 4*77 lakhs the pi^.sh'kash or 
re venue payable by the permanently -settled estates, while the rest 
is the revenue derived from indm villages and miscellaneous sources, 

Tlxc land revenue demand is given below for a series of years : — 


FukH 

year. 

Laud 

reveuue. 

FasU - 
year. 

Land 

revenuo. 

Fasii 
. year. 

Land 
re venae. 

J287 ... 

ES. 

2S,29,690 

1292 ... 

ES. 

24,95,702 

1297 ... 

ES. 

27,33,936 

1288 ... 

24-, 00.218 

1293 ... 

26,26,298 

1208 ... 

27,64,441 

1280 ... : 

23,40,584 

1204 ... 

26,07, W7 i 

1299 ... 

27,38,264 

1200 ... 

24,12.04-8 

1295 ... 

26,59,539 1 

1300 ... 

26,26,017 

1201, ... 

24,24,767 

1290 ... 

27,58,631 ! 

1301 ... 

21,36,650 

AVKRACiK. 

24,07,441 

AVEEAaK. 

26,29,603 

Average. 

25,99,861 


The average of the last quinquennium was depressed by the 
very unfavourable character of fasli 1301, in consequence of wdiich 
large remissions of land revenue were made. The figures given 
above include the extra charges for water-rate and for second crop 
on wet lands. These amount to about two lakhs in a normal 
year, but in fasli 1301 they came to only Es, 68,582, The 
average assessment is Es. 1-3-4 per acre for dry and Es* 5-8-0 
per acre for ^vet lands, the corresponding figures for the whole 
presidency being about Ke. 1 and Es. 5^ 
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Land 
Kkven ve . 

C(tiie.ction of 
tliu revouue. 


Eemissions* 


1 


Tlio foregoing figures do not includo the ccsscs levied on land 
for various purposes. These amount to about Es. 4,20,000 per 
annum, and in the statistics showing the collections of revenue no 
distinction is made between these cesses and the land assessment. 
The total demand including the cesses comes to over 30 lakhs, and 
the following statement gives the gross demand and collections 
for each of the last five years-: — 


Fasli 
. year. 

D cm and. 

Collected 
within the 
the year, 

Balance uncol- 
lected within 
the year. 

Arrears of 
pi-evioas y(‘ars 
collected within 
the year. 


RS. 

ES. 

RS.. ' 

RS. 

1207 ... 

31,20,535 

20,03,391 

1,57,144 

2,10,482 

1208 ... 

31,55,705 

30,00,089 

1,40,076 

1,73,786 

1209 ... 

31,S0,5‘15 

31,70,830 

3,715 

1,45,804 

KiOO ... 

30,70,150 

29,cS0,l>35 

80,524 

3,090 

laui ... 

25,58,291 

22,22,249 

3,30,042 

70.947 


Both of the last two years were unfavourable, and this accounts 
for the largo balance unoollectcd within the year. In respect of 
the greater part of these balances time was given for payment. It 
is, indeed, clear that the ryots arc not unduly pressed to pay their 
cissessmonts, for even in fasli 1301 (a very bad year) property 
was distrained in only 10,712 cases and in only 164 of these w.^s 
the property actually sold. In the previous year the figures wore 
4,739 and 114 respectively. It must be remembered that the 
number of paiidfi is something over 200,000. The average cost 
of collection and administration is Es. 2,09,000 per annum, or 6*9 
per cent, of the average annual demand. 

The amount of remission granted in eaeli of the past ten years is 

shown, on the margin. The 
assessment remitted 'for fail-; 
ure of, crop is distinguished'',' 
from that remitted, because 
the lands were not culti- 
vated, The average amount 
remitted comes to just under 
Es. 60,000 per aininm, or 
about 2 per cent, of the gross 
revenue. The period upon 
which the average is calcu- 
lated is a fairly typical one, 
containing as it does several 
tinfavourahle seasons and one markedly bad year. The remissions 
shown in tliis statement are only what are termed occasional remis- 
sions. The other so-eaUed remissions consist of fixed deductions 
from the settlement assessment in consideration of water for irriga- 
tion having to bo raised by some mechanical contrivance, and 


Fasli 

year. 

llemission. 

For waste. 

For failure 
of crop. 

Total. 


ES. 

ES. 

RS. 

1202 

0,108 

10,984 

17,132 

1293 

1,080 

8,329 

4,409 

1204 

13,887 

23,747 

37,634 

1205 

12,012 

4,832 

17,444 

1296 

1,572 

1,384 

2,966 

1207 

1,370 

714 

2,093 

1208 

2,201 , 

1,580 

3,841 

1200 

1(),290 : 

6,776 

23,066 

1300 

42,308 

33,154 

76,462 

1301 

1,58^884 

2,53,727 

4,12,611 
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of paymonts, direct from the rovenne, towards the siapport of 
rolig-Lous institutioTis and to the Village Service Fund. The former, 
which only represent in part the State endowments of religion, 
come to aleout Es. 40,000 per annum, while the yearly contribution 
to the Village Service Fund is about Es, 83,000. 

To show the normal land revenue of each taluk the statistics of 
fasli li99 are given below, as that is the last year in which the 
season was not unfavourable. The figures include the assessment 
on ri/otwdri lands and the quit- rents of indms, but not the pcs/ikcuk 
of estates. 


TAwd llevcmie Demand of each Tahih for fault 1299. 


Ttiluk. 

Laod 

roveriuc. 

Cesses. 

Total. 

, ■ ■ ■■■■ :■■■ ■ ' . ■■ ■■■ ■■ 

Arcofc 

Chittoor 

(LidiyaUaiii 

Pahiiaii^r ... ... ... ... ' 

Polur ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Vcllnro 

Walaja 

Waruliwai^li 

lluzur ... 

Total ... 

Its. 

3.80,101 

1.00, n!8 
2,34,884 
2, 02, 725 

00,289 

2,33,800 

1,98,910 

4.00. 021 
3,75,512 

1,938 

KS. 

55,899 
15,978 
■ -30,221 
39,130 
11,209 
32,828 
21^301 
60,754 
54,272 

KS. 

4,36,000 

1,16,416 

2,71,105 

3,01,861 

1 77,498 

' 2,66,694 

2,28,271 
4,67,376 
; 4,29,784 

1,938 

25,96,942 

22,61,214 

3,35,658 


The peshkasli payable by the permaneiitly-scdtled estates in 
the district is as follows : — 


I 

Amount of p^i-slikash. 

Is June of Rstatc. 

Land 

revenuo. 

■ Cesses. . 

Total. 

Alattdr JagiV ... 

. ES. . 

RS. 

RS, 


180 

180 

A r igal avaci i AI utt6. 

2,010 

306 

3.382 

Ami Jagir 

5,015 

14,510 

19,626 

Bang^iri 

U,fi48 

2A^58 

18,906 

Gudipati 

2,728 

407 

3,196 

Inam lands in tlie GoYinda})a]H village 
in Kangiindi Ziemnidari in the enjoyment 
of Ohoudamma of Kuppam. 

4 

1 

6 ‘ 

Kalakasti 

1,73,140 • 

21,438 

1,94,678 

Kallnr ... 

4,040 

977 

6,017 

Kangundi ... ... 

21,5sa 

5,808 

27,397 

Karakanibadi ... ... ... i 


475 

476 

KArvetnagw ... ... ... ... ... 1 

1,73,911 

43,113 

2,17,024 . 

Krishndpurain ... ! 

6,503 

388 

388 

Kfe^ganti ... ... ... ' 

1,738 

. 8,241 ' 

Pulicherla ... 

3,020 

768 

3,788 

PiUichorla and Mangalampet 

1,985 

700 

2,745 

Pungantir 

66,797 

10,412 

77,239 

Timinajammars E.date 

1,844 

1.783 

343 

1,687 

Tnmba .... ■' 

253 

2,036 

’ -TexAb / 

4,76,623 

1,04,286 

6,79,808 
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Tho following table gives statistics of agricultural stock for a 
scries of years. Owing to changes in the method of compilation 
and to the uulrustworthiness of tho earlier statistics, it is nut easy 
to draw any useful comparison 


Statement showing the Agricultnral Stoch m Government Villages. 


— 

1882-83. 

1887-88. 

1892-93. 

Brills and bullocks ... ... ... 

Cows ... ... 

Male buffaloes ... ... 

Cow buffaloes ... 

Calves and buffalo calves 

Sheep ... j 

Goats ... 

Horses and ponies ... | 

Mules and donkeys 

Ploughs ... 

Carts 

211,510 

191,686 

j 78,885 

130,866 

301,242 

1,921 

4,394 

98,071 

17,351 

191,715 
199,279 
: 50, 229 '.. ■ 
46,854 
106,353 

1 442,969 [ 

1 ,546 
^ 3,839''; 
135,770 
17,485 

299,686 
199,473 
45,927 
59,153 
247,724 
545,995 
' 235,414 

1,971 
5,594 
103,186 
23,908 


The number of tilling and draught cattle is about 350,000, or 
a pair to every 5-45 acres occupied in 1892-03. The proportional 
extent varies from 4*35 acres in Vellore taluk to 6-31 acres in 
Palmaner and 6*39 acres in Wandiwash. The number of cows 
and cow buffaloes gives 19 to every 100 inhabitants. Here again 
Vellore has the lowest proportion, viis,, 14. In Ghittoor and Polar 
the number is 23, while in Palman^r it is as high as 47. Cattle 
are sent to Palman4r in considerable numbers for the grazing. 
Sheep and goats are largely kept for manurial purposes, and there 
are 83 of these animals to every 100 acres occupied. The number 
varies from 61 in Arcot taluk to 103 in Ohendragiri and 128 in 
Ghittoor, The price of a pair of bullocks varies from Rs. 25 lo 
Bs. 100, but Rs. 40 may be taken as the average. A cow can be 
bought for from Es. 10 to Es. 30, and the price of a she-biiffalo 
is rather more than this. The average price of sheep is Es. 3 
each, while goats can be got for a little less. The sheep are, for 
the most part, of the hairy Nellore breed, but on the plateau 
the woolly Mysore variety is common, and coarse blankets are 
made from its wool by the ICnrumbas. The shearing takes place 
twice a year— once at the Dassera and once at the .Sivaratri feast. 
Goats ami sheep aro used to a conslderahlo extent for food and 
the milk of goats is much appreciated. 

There is one plough to every 5*8 acres and one cart to every 
39 acres in occupation. The taluk averages per plough corre- 
spond closely with those for tilling cattle, but in the case of carts 
the divergoBces are so great as to throw considerable doubt upon 
the accuracy of the statistics. 
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The slatislics of mortality among stock during the Iasi five 

years are given on the margin 
and a more detailed statement 
is appended to the chapter. 
These figures do not include 
the deaths from old age, the 
registration of which is Tery 
iinperfect. The principal dis- 
eases are rinderpest, anthrax 
and dysentery. Tliere is also 
a considerahle mortality from 
snake-bite and wild animals. 
In order to keep down, the wild beasts the Government gives 
rewards for the destruction of those dangerous to cattle or human 
life. Tlie following statement shows the number of animals 
killed and rewards paid duriug recent years. No reivards are 
given for the destruction of snakes : — 



DoatliB. 

Y ear. 


Sheep 


Cattle. 

and 



gcats. 

38SS-89 

19,975 

2,018 

1889-90 

13,014 

2,18-1 

1890-1)! 

6,909 

1,512 

1891-92 

6,992 

2,181 

1892-93 

5,927 

2,204 


Statement of rewards paid for the destruction of tvild animals in the 
North A root District, 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 

Wild auitruils 
destroyed. 

Number of 
fijiiinals. 

Amount of 
reward. 

Number of 
animals. 

Amoimt of 
reward. 

Number of 
animals. 

*o 

§ !! 

P <3> 

Pantliorf? and : 

39 

■ RS. ■ A. P.., 
950 0 0 

39 

as. A. p. 
975 0 0 

26 

RS. A. P. 

4J2 8 0 

leo])ards. 

Bears ... ... 

6 

30 0 0 

0 

30 0 0 



Tigers 

1 

35 0 0 

1 

35 0 0 



Wolves 

1 

3 0 0 

6 

15 0 0 

'■ ■■ ' ... ' 


Hyfenaa 

10 

. 30 0 0 

18 

54 0 0 

1 

3 0 0 

Total ... 

67 

1,048 0 0 

69 

1,109 0 0 

27 

445 8 0 


Wild animals destroyed. 

1 

1891. 

1892. j 

Number of 
animals. 

Amount of 
reward. 

■ q_t 

o 

m 

3 i 

Amount o 1 
reward, 



RS. A. P. I 

1 

RS, A. P. 

Panthers and leopards 

34 

606 B 0 

17 1 

362 8 0 

Bears 

1 

- 6 0 0 

1 

3 0 0 

Tigers ... .. 

•*» 




Wolves ... 



... 


Hyoenas 



... 


Total ... 

85 

811 8 0 

18 

865 8 0 
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KORTH ARCOT. 


The native names of cattle-diseases and the methods of treat- 
mont are given below : offerings to the village goddess are 
gonerallv part of the treatment in all eases. 

Domma rbgam, Telugn ; Nenjadaippdn^ Tamil.----This is of 
three kinds, sdle, pedda and n4rade domma. The symptoms of 
the first are a profuse discharge of saliva and swelling of the 
throat, which ends in suffocation. The native remedies are (1) 
h.'ikod milk-hedge with fried salt ; (2) cumbu conjee with fried 
salt ; or (3) onions, pepper, asafentida and omam, Pedda 
domma is evidenced by ague, weakness and swelling of the 
throat; the same remedies are used as for sdle domma. Narade 
domma is the least violent form of the disease, and branding is 
sai 1 to be an effectual cure, 

Nalla rogam. — The symptoms of this disease are a stjlring 
coat, liot ears and purging. The remedies used are (1) white 
pumpkin pounded with pepper, asafoetida, onions and omam, or 
?2) the leaves of cheru nelli pounded with pepper and onions. 
The above two diseases seem to be forms of anthrax. 

V(*hkef Telugii; Vuha jumm^^ Tamil. — These are the vernacu- 
lar names for rinderpest. The usual remedies are (1) plantains 
and ghee, (2) onions, palmyra jaggery and plantain flowers 
pounded, (3) sour rice conjee, in which is steeped the pounded 
bark of a tree called * ponima,’ (4) pig's lard, (5) the leaves of the 
^ pillaiigi ' bruised with pig's lard, (6) turmeric powder and ghee 
applied to ‘the tongue, and (7) a sort of aloe split and given with 
powdered salt. Pig's lard is used to prevent the disease from 
Bpi’caJing. 

To kill the worms in foot-and-mouth disease are applied (1) 
camphor, (2) powdered ohunam with cobwebs, or (3) the leaves of 
tlui vadisha tree. Standing the cattle in a marshy place is also 
comidered a good thing. 

Kdtfu rogam^ Tamil; Sctrakulu, Telugii. — This is dysentery, 
usually caused by eating rank grass after the rains. A decoction 
of roots called ^ thendra ' and ^ adivi gummadi " is administered. 

Gurrukalu, Telugii ; Ilitkkadaippdv, Tamil — The symptoms 
are inflammation of the throat and profuse discharge of saliva, 
and the remedies garlic, chillies, jaggery, asafoetida, mustard, 
“ mnnaga ' hark and the tender shoots of drika with pig's lard. 

Foi'^ ordinary ague and giddiness branding is also practised^ 
and few cattle have escaped the operation. 
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The nail VO names of cattle-diseases and the methods of treat- 
ment are given below : oiferings to the village goddess are 
gcnerallv part of the treatment in all eases, 

Domnia rbgam, Telugu ; Norijadalppdnj Tamil. — This is of 
three kinds, sdle, pedda and ndrade domma. The symptoms of 
the first are a profuse discharge of saliva and swelling of the 
throat, which ends in suffocation. The native remedies are (i) 
bnked milk-hedge with fined salt; (2) cumbu conjee with fried 
salt ; or (3) onions, pepper, asafanida and oinam, Pedda 
domma is ovidenoed by ague, weakness and swelling of the 
tliroat; the same remedies are used as for sdle domma. Narade 
domma is the least violent form of the disease, and branding is 
sai i to be an effectual cure. 

Nalla rogam, — The symptoms of this disease are a staring 
coat, Jiot ears and purging. The remedies used are (1) white 
pumpkin pounded with pepper, asafoetida, onions and (hnam, or 
(2) the leaves of cheru nelli pounded with pepper and onions. 
The above two diseases seem to be forms of anthrax. 

Vchke, Telugu ; Vkha jwaram^ Tamil. — These are the vernacu- 
lar names for rinderpest. The usual remedies are (1) plantains 
and ghee, (2) onions, palmyra jaggery and plantain flowers 
j>oarided, (8) sour rice conjee, in which is steeped the pounded 
bark of a tree called ‘ perumo,’ (4) pig's lard, (5) the loaves of the 
‘ pillangi ' bruised with pig's lard, (6) turmeric powder and ghee 
applied toihe tongue, and (7) a sort of aloe split and given with 
powdered salt. Pig’s lard is used to prevent the disease from 
spreading. 

To kill the worms in foot-and-mouth disease are applied (1) 
camphor, (2) powdered ohunam with cobwebs, or (3) the leaves of 
tlie vadisha tree. Standing the cattle in a marshy place is also 
comidered a good thing. 

Kdtfu rdgam^ Tamil; Sarahdu^ Telugu. — This is dj^'sentery, 
usually caused by eating rank grass after the rnins. A decoction 
of roots called ^ thendra ' and ‘ adivi gummadi ' is administered. 

GurmlzaJu^ Telugu; MukJcaduippdn, Tamil — The symptoms 
are inflammation of the throat and profuse discharge of saliva, 
and the remedies garlic, chillies, jaggery, asafaflida, mustard, 
‘iiiimaga' bark and the tender shoots of drika with pig’s lard. 

For ordinary ague and giddiness branding is also practised^ 
and few cattle have escaped the operation. 


Onitlo 

di«ea.scri. 


Btatisim 0 / anmnff Cattle, Sheep and Goats reported m the District of JS^orth Areot during the gears 1 888-89 to 1892-98. 
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1D4 KOKTIl AECOT. 

CHAPTER X. 

lEEIGATION. 


X. The irrigation worlvS in the district consist of the Palar, Ponn6 
(Poiney) and Ohej^'dr anicut systems^ river and rain-fed tanks, 
river and spring channels and wells. The total area of both first 
and second crops irrigated from all these sources, excluding wells, 
was in 1892-93 488,132 acres, bringing in a net revenue of 
Es. 8,71,352. * . • 

The Pal^r anicut (crest level M.S.L. + 491*10) was built in 
1 857 at a point about 5 miles below the town of Arcot and at the 
head of the old K4verippdkkam tank-supply channeL It took the 
place of a temporary koramhu or sand bund which the villagers 
used to construct obliquely across the river to divert water into 
the tank. This koramhu was frequently washed away during 
freshes, entailing much labour on the villagers for its recon- 
struction, while a large part of the often scanty supply of water 
was lost or wasted. Owing to this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
Captain Caldwell, the Superintendent of Tank Eepairs, was, 
hi 1815, deputed to inspect, the spot and report whether some 
permanent work could not be carried out. He reported that 
the adoption of any project for the permanency of this anicut, 
oven were it practicable, would prove the source of most danger- 
consequenoes, as upon the occurrence of the great freshes* so 
powerful a body of water would be directed down the channel of 
supply as to involve the destruction of the tank, and not only the 
loss of the extensive and valuable cultivation under it, hut also 
spread a wide and incalculable ruin in the country to the east- 
ward.’^ The success of anicut systems in other districts proved 
how groundless were Captain OaldwelFs apprehensions and, in 
1855, the construction of a permanent anicut was commenced and 
in 1857 it was completed. This anicut was partially destroyed in 
1874, when 13*75 feet of water passed over the crest, hut was 
immediately restored and has since been much improved. 

The Pdldr river rises in the Mysore plateau and, including the 
drainage area of the Ponti4 river which joins it about 10 miles 
above the anicut, drains an area of about 4,000 square miles. The 
supply of water at the anicut is very procariouB, the river being 
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somotimes in frosli for months at a time and at others praeiioallj GHA 
dry for coiisidorahle periods, but in most years the quantity of InRi® 
water reaching the anient is sufficient to fill the tanks connected 
with it. Originally all tlie channels connected with the system jmient 
were narrow and of irregular breadth and excessive fall, but dur- 
ing the great famine of 1876-77 a considerable expenditure was 
incurred on widening them, and this work, as well as the eonstrne- 
tioE of drops to reduce the fall, was continued and has only 
recently been completed. The southern section of the system has 
also been considerably improved and extended, especially in the 
soiitliern portion of the Arcot taluk where 21 tanks, whieh had 
nominally been connected with tlie anicut for years, have been 
given a supply by the construction of the new Kukundi branch 
from Kalavai main channel. Though all the main channels have 
]>een completed, a good deal of work remains to be done on distri- 
butaries which, until quite recently, were in a very neglected state. 

Most of the (Hstribuiarios in the southern section liave recently been 
put in order and those connected with the Kaveripp'ikkam main 
(surplus) channel are now in liand, and when the work has been 
completed there is a reasonable prospect of the system giving 
a better returiL The supply of water in the river being so pre- 
carious during the south-west monsoon, largo reservoirs are a 
necessity and it is probable that, in the future, this want will be 
met by considerably enlarging and improving the Mahendravddi 
tank in the northern and Kalavai tank in the southern section of 
the system besides constructing new storage works elsewhere. If 
this is done some of the smaller tanks might be abandoned and 
their beds irrigated. The quantity of water going to waste over 
the anicut {tudp statements Nos. 1 and 2) is very considerable 
during the north-east nionsooix when, during the worst year shown 
in the statement, sutficient water for 8,000 and on the average for 
97,000 acres was surplus at the anicut. Even under present 
circumstances by raising the full supply levels of channels some of 
this sui'plus may be utilized. The sanctioned estimate for the 
system is Its.” 20,82,728, and the expenditure incurred up to the 
end of 1892-93 amounts to lis* 19,78,831. The gross area com- 
manded is 294,400 acres, of which 71,998 acres were irrigated in 
1892-93, or including second crop 97,395 acres. Statement No. 7 
shows the financial results obtained in 1 892-93, but the figures are 
very delusive, as the whole of the revenue due to old migation 
has been deducted, while the o >st of maintenance of tanks, on which 
this large area depends, has been charged to the anicut system. 

Had a deduction been made from the revenue due to old irrigation 
at the rate of 8 annas per acre for working expenses, the increase 
of revenue on the total capital expenditure would have been at 
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the rate of 4| per eent.y which probably represents approxiiiiatelj 
the result attained in 1892-93 by the construction of the anient. 
One defect in the P4Mr system is the great distance from the anient 
at which many of the component worts are situated. This is 
especially the ease with worts in the Ohiiigleput district, and it is 
a question whether tanks in that district should not be given a 
supplemental supply by the coiistriiction of an additional anicut 
across the river lower down. It is believed that a favourable site 
could he found somewhere near the Edjdkk^l channel head ; an 
anicut liere would have the additional advantage of supplying the 
Dusi tank, a large work irrigating” 3^046 acres which is now often 
inadequately supplied. 

The Pdldr anicut (crest M.S.L. + 491T0) is 2,656 feet long 
from wing to wdng and has four sets of under- sluices, of wdth sills 
at + 482 90 or 8*20 feet below the present .crest level. Of these 
under-sluices 22 are on the north and 20 on the south side. Tlie 
body wall was originally 5 feet high, hut wns subsequently raised 
in 1863 to 7 feet or to + 489*90. At the north end and over the 
nortli and south sets of under-sluices this height was again, in 
1883, increased to 8*20 feet, the extra height at the north end 
being given to prevent water at that end passing over the crest 
at times when fall supply could not be obtained on the south siile, 
owing to a set in the river against the north hank above the 
anicut and the large accumulations of sand in front of the southern 
head-sluices. In 1893 the romaiiiiiig length of the anicut was 
raised by a thin masonry wall, designed to give way clearing heavy 
rushes, to 4- 491*10. The river has a very considerable fall, and 
during floods the anicut is never submerged. During the cyclone 
of November 1888, water rose to 5 feet ou the crest in a few 
minutes without warning and bof jre the under-sluices which were 
fitted with needle shutters could be opened. The under-sluices- 
are now being fitted with screw-gearing. 

The system consists of 270 tanks, all of which were in exist- 
ence before the anicut was constructed, though many have since 
been enlarged and improved. The lands irrigated are situated 
in the and Arcot taluks of the North Areot district 

and in the Conjeeveram taluk of the Ohingleput district. The 
northern section has two head-sluices, viz., the K4veripp4kkam 
hoad-sluice of 18 vents, each 5' x 5' with sills at + 482*90 and 
the Mahdndravddi head-sluice of 3 vents, each 5' x 5' with sills 
at 4- 482*90 and 6 vents with sills at + 485*40. Originally the 
MahendravMi sluice was constructed with nine vents with sills at 
+ 482*90, as it was intended to supply Mahendraviidi tank and 
numerous other tanks solely by means of this channel. Owing, 
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however^ to tlie rooky nature of the soil in which the channel was CHAP. X. 
excavated, it was never cut to the full section : the supply to the Irrujatxon, 
? tanks commanded being supplemented from the ICdvm’ippdkkam p- " 

: tank by the Pomiapantdngal sluices. Six of the 9 vents in the head- artient 

sluice were, therefore, closed altogether, but have since been 
converted into high level vents to draw off water from the river, 

I' during freshes^ without admitting large quantities of sand into 

the channel. 

On the south side of the river there are two head-sluices, viz., 
the SakkirimalKir of two vents, each 5' x 5' with sills 6 feet 
below aniciit crest, and the south main head-sluice of 15 vents, 
each 5' x 5' with sills 5 feet below crest. The sills of the 
sluices on this side of the river were, subsequent to their original 
construction, raised higher than those on the nortli side to pre- 
vent, to some extent, the largo accumulations of sand in the river 
bed being drawm into the clianncls. 

Of the tanks fed from the anicut the principal storage works 
are the Ivavorippdkkam and Mahendravdcli on the north side of 
the river and tlie Dusi Mamandiir and Kalavai tanks on tho 
south side. Of these tanks Kdverippdkkam is the most important, 
but tho Maheudravddi and Kalavai tanks are capable of being con- 
siderably enlarged and improved without any very great expense. 

Dilsi Mdiiiandfir tank has also a separate channel from the river 
called Hdjdkkdl, but does not receive much supply from this source 
owuig to the river bed having scored out below the level of tho 
head-sluice. A wall or platform across the bed of the river would 
much improve tho supply and could he constructed at small cost. 

Tho Ponne anicut was built in 1853 and is of much the same The 
design as the Paldr anicut. It is 792 feet long from wing to wing 
and has two sots of under-sluices — one on the north and one on the system, 
south side — with sills 6 feet below crest level. This anicut was 
breached in 1874 by the same flood which broached the Pdldr 
anient and was reconstructed. During the cyclone of 1888, 

•water rose to 8*50 feet on crest and the wings were overtopped for 
a short time. The wings were suhsequently raised and the under- 
sinuses iitled with serew-goaring, as, during floods, it was found 
impossible to work tho needle shutters until then in use. 

Tlio Ponne river rises in the North Arcot district and above 
the anicut has a drainage area of 666 squai'e miles. It has a much 
more supply than the Pill4r during the south-west monsoon as can 
be seen from statements 3 and 4. It has a great fall and during a 
maximum flood the anicut is not submerged. 

The eastern liGad-sluieo supplies tanks in the 'Wdldjd taluk, 
and has nine vents, each 4' x 4' with sills 6 feet below anicut 
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eroBt. The main channel is 7^ miles long and then divides, 
into two branches, viz., the Sholingliur and Eodakal channels. At 
about 3 miles below the head, at the division sluices, the southern 
or Sarpantdiigal channel takes off. The western head-sluice has 
four vents 4' X 4', only two of which are in use, as the full 
number are not required for the supply of the few tanks connected 
with it which are situated in the Chittoor and G-udiydttani taluks. 

The supply from tlie Ponne might doubtless be still further 
extended during the north-east monsoon, especially to'tanks to the 
north of Arkouam if the storage capacity is increased. During 
the south-west monsoon, however, in ordinary years, no supply can 
he spired for any extension, as water which passes the Ponne anient 
must be sent down to the Paldr anient where the supply is often 
deficient. The aiiioiit has been recently raised by a small crest; 
wall with the view of increasing the supply, especially in the 
Eastern channel, and an investigation as to how best to still further 
increase this supply is now, it is believed, in hand. Prom the 
statement No. 4, it appears that in the worst year for which details 
are given water sufficient for 6,000, and on the average for 25,000 
acres was surplus at the anicut. The gross Eirea commanded by 
the system is 83,200 acres, of which 27,900 were irrigated in 
18.)2-93, 21,939 acres being tho first crop area. The expenditure 
to end of 1802-93 amounted to only Es. 2,25,142, the small 
amount being due to the existing surplus channels from tanks 
having been utilized as distributaries. Tho return of 12 per cent, 
would be considerably increased, if a contribution from revenue 
due to old irrigation were made for working expenses. As in the 
Palar system, the cost of maintenance of tanks from which this 
old irrigation revenue is derived, and which would otherwise have 
had to be maintained from other funds, has been tlii'own on the 
anicut system. 

The Oheydr anicut was built in 1856 across the river of that 
name at a point about 5 miles below where it enters the Wandiwash 
taluk. The river rises in the’ Salem district and has a drainage 
... area above the anicut of 682 square miles. The gross area com- 
manded by tlie anicut is 70,400 acres, of wbicli 34,338 were 
irrigated in 1892-93, the first crop area being 20,574 acres. Tho 
anicut is 315 feet long from wing to wing and carries a bridge of 
nine arches of 26 feet and six arches of 15 feet span. It has 12 
under- vents fitted with screw-gearing* There is only one main 
channel on the south side which supplies tanks in Wandiwash taluk. 
The head-sluice has seven vents, each 5' 0" x 7' 6" and fitted with 
screw-gearing. The main channel has recently been much im- 
proved and widened, as in its previous contracted state near the 
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liead it was impossible to take fall advantage of the freshes in the OiiAP. X. 
river. More recently an estimate has been sanctioned for raising Ikkigation. 
the aiiiout by 2 feet to allow of a considerably increased supply Tbe Chcyar 
in tlie main channel when water is available. Without increased nmeut 
storage; however, to impoaiid some of the surplus of the north-east 
monsoon, full use cannot be made of the improvements now under 
execution. An enlargement of the head-sluice wall probably be 
eventually found necessary. The sanctioned estimate amounts to 
Es. 2,81,575 and the expenditure to Es. 2,39, 06. The whole 
system has bocii in a somewhat neglected state for many years 
and requires thorough overhauling. 

The return of 8’70 per cent, on the capital outlay w^ould be 
considerably increased if a contribution towards the i7iaintenanee 
of tanks were made from other funds. As in the PaEr and 
Tonne systems the whole of the old irrigation revenue is deducted 
and the cost of maintenance of the tanks on whicli this irrigation 
depends is thrown on the system. The Cheydr river has a preeari' 
ous supply during the soutli-west monsoon, but a plentiful supply 
o£ water during the north-east morisoou, of which at present a 
largo proportion, sufficient during the worst year, shown in the 
statement No. 0 for 4,000, and on the average for 28,000 acres 
flows, for the great part, uselessly to the sea. The system is 
capable of much improvement. 

The number of tanks in the Government taluks is given in the Tanks, 
report on the new settlement as 2,878, but this figure apparently 
does not include petty tanks. These seem to have been classed as 
* other minor sources ’ and number 625. The best tanks are those, 
like Kii-verippdkkam, which are fed from the anients. Then come 
tanks supplied from rivei' channels diverted by temporary dams ; 
and lastly the raiu-fed tanks. The latter vary considerably as to 
the rcdiance which can be placed on their supply and maiiy of them 
arc mere shallow basins with a very restricted drainage area. 

There are 439 river channels used for irrigation, the water Channels.’ 
being taken to the fields either by direct flow, or more frequently 
raised hj pkottnin These river channels ai'o particularly numerous 
in Chittoor, winch contains 172 of the total number. 

Of channels taking their origin in springs there arc 323, of 
which number 100 are found in Gudiydttam and 72 in Ohendragiri. 

Those channels with the exception of the construction and repair of 
masonry works are maintained by the ryots. 

There are no less than 9 1 ,409 wells in the Government taluks, Wells, 
the number having increased considerably in recent years. Of tbe 
total number, 42,263 merely supplement other sources of irrigation, 
but the remaining 49^140 aye independent works. The value of 
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wells in a distinct like this, with a precarious rainfall, is very great, 
for by their means wet crops can often be saved during droughts 
wliieh \vouM otherwise have been fatal. This fact is fully recog- 
nised by the Government, and in the past few years considerable 
sums have been advanced as loans to ryots to enable them to 
construct new wells or repair old ones. These advances are made 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and on the 3 1 st December 
181)3 they amounted to Rs. 5,22,271. The greater part of this 
sum was paid to ryots in the "Wandiwash and Poltir taluks, the 
former receiving Es. 2,65,522 and the latter Rs. 1,12,033. Nearly 
the whole of these loans were made in the years 1891-92 and 
1892-93 when there was considerable distress in various parts of 
the district and especially in these two taluks. 

The number of wells in each taluk is shown in the following 
statement. The figures are those for fasU 1302 : — 


Statement showing the nmibsr of Irrigation wells in the District of North 
A root for fasti 1302, 


Taluks. 

Wells having independent 
ayactits. 

Total. 

Wells sup- 
plementing 
irrigation 
from regis- 
tered 
sources. 

Grand 

total. 

Govern- 

ment). 

Private. 

Dasa- 

han- 

dara. 

Aroot 

««* 

2,346 

... 

2,346 

6,004 

8,350 

Ohenclragiri 

21 

... 

20 

41 

4,854 

4,895 

Chifctoor 

I 

10,193 

69 

10,269 

4,197 

14,468 

Giidiyafctam ... 

... 

9,876 

... 

9,876 

2,027 

12,503 

Palman^r 


661 

3 

664 

1,977 

2,641 

FtUdr ... 

... 

6,116 


6,116 

6,096 

11,212 

Velloro 

36 

9,548 

... 

9,584 

4,123 

13,707 

\Valaj& ... 

22 

7,587 

... 

7,609 

6,296 

12,905 

Wandiwash 

... 

2,641 

... 

2,641 

8,039 

10,730 

Total ... 

86 

48,968 

92 

49,146 

42,268 

9l,40t 


The area of ryohedri and minor imim lands irrigated in 1892-93 
was 380,863 acres, or 4 1 ‘98 per cent., of the land cultivated. Of 
this extent, 236,602 acres, or 62-12 per cent., were irrigated from 
tanks, 79,898 acres, or 20*85 per cent., from wells and 59,083 acres, 
or 15*51 per cent., from Oovemment canals. The details for each 
tal uk are given in the following table. No trustworthy information 
is available for zeminduri lands : — 
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Arm of Ryotwdri and Minor Indni land^ irrigated In 1892-93. 


Taluks, 

Area irrigated from 

<*ovem- 

numfe 

canals. 

IVi vnte 
wunks. 

Tanks. 

Wells. 

(Hlier 

sources. 

Total. 


ACRES, 

ACHES, 

ACRES. 

ACIOiJiS. 

AOK ES. 

ACHES. 

Arcot ... *.4 

11,541 


52.978 

2,202 

575 

67,296 

Clieudragiri ,,, 

3,7(.IO 

438 

4,249 

5,013 

73 

13,473 

Chittoor 

9,099 

70 

29,617 

25,506 

337.' 

64,629 

Oudiy attain ... 

15,339 


10,018 

... 

1,735 

87,092 

Palmau^u* 

217 

23 

10,659 

368 

760 

12,027 

V6\ur 

1,474 


26,890 

2,40(5 

263 

31,033 

Vtdlore 

7,725 


9,347 

19,282 

470 

36,824 

Walaja 

9,075 

43 

44,606 

15,992 

601 

70,817 

Wuiuliwask ... 

913 


48,238 

8,629 

392 

58,172 

Totat. ... 

69,083 

674 

236,603 

79,398 

6,206 , 

360,863 


It seems to have always 1)0011 the duty of the Govornmeiit 
to keep the tanks in. order, but the ryots hmi to find the labour 
{kadimardmai). During the Nawabs’ Government they wero 
greatly ingleoted, and in 1803, upon the urgent representations of 
the Coll<;K)tor, a good d(‘.al was done towards repairing the aoenniu- 
lated neglect of years, but oven in 1812 it was reported that at 
least five and'-a-quarter lakhs w^oro still needed to pat all irrigation 
works into fair order. Daring the village leases the duty of 
repairing tanks and channels was imposed upon the village lessees, 
but it wjxs found that they did not comply with this condition of 
their engagement. In 1813 an officer styled the Superintendent 
of Tank Eopairs was appointed to Nortli Arcot, with two or three 
of the neighbouring districts. He reported in 1814 that most of 
the tanks in tlie district wore in a most dihipidated condition, 
having had but little e;xp)nded upon them. The amounts which 
had been spent wore given as : 


Fasli. 


HS. 

Fasli. 


B8. 

1211 

• • 

2,513 

1217 

' * • ... 

43,715 

1212 


.. 15,320 

1218 

...» * 

■.» 28,564 

I21S 

« • 

, . 3,395 

1219 


.. 31,510 

1214 

« . ■ 

. . 5,520 

1220 


.. 40.652 

1*415 

• • 

* . 6,030 

1221 

• i 

30,762 

1216 

« 4 

.4 17,423 

1222 

f . ■■ 

6,888 


The Rnporintendent of Tank Repairs submitted a very largo 
number of estimates ^ and a good deal soems to have been done 


Tho rates quoted in 1814 wei:«- 

Uarfchworl? 

Eoijgb strno work 
Briok-m-cliiumsn ... 

Brieks 

II, 


m. A* r. 

3 8 0 per 100 cubic vards, 

C> 1 4 per 100 <uihic feet. 

0 2 8 per UK) do. 

1 8 0 per 1,000 do. 

0 a 
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by him and. Rovmmic officers ia subsequent 3 ’oars, but the extensive 
range allottoil to him prevented his undex’takiiig very much work ; 
and as the Bovonue Department could not well superintend exten- 
sive repairs, their operations were confined to works wdiich, without 
repair, would cause serious loss of revenue to G-overnment. I'o 
obviate these inconveiiionces the appointment of an Assistant 
Surveyor to make estimates, measure up work and pay workmen, 
was in 1818 proposed by the Collector and sanctioned. The farm- 
ing of contracts was still loft to Tahsildars under the supervision of 
the Collector. 

Under the ruh‘8 now in force, all the tanks fed by the anient 
systems, and such other tanks as supply an area of not less than 200 
acres, are in eliarge of the Public Works Department. The 
establishment consists of an Executive Engineer with head-quarters 
at Vellore, an Assistant Engineer stationed at Eanipot, and a staff 
of upper and lower subordinates. The smaller tanks are maintained 
by the Beveuue Department, each Tahsildar being required to pre- 
pare and submit estimates for the repairs required in his taluk. 
The expenditure by these officers for the last five 3 ^ears is shown in 

the margin, but this sum does 
not represent the total amount 
spent on this class of works, as a 
oonsiderable'expenditure^lias.Beoui' 
incurred on them in the Public 
Works Bepaiiment also. In 
addition to the ordinary Revenue 
and Public Works establishments, 
a special party now in charge of 
an upper subordinate js employed in the district under the Tank 
Restoration scheme to fully investigate and prepare estimates for 
the I'epair of all minor works for which Capital and Revenue 
accounts are not kept. 

This party has investigated 920 square miles of country in tho 
Tiruttani and Ponne anient eastern minor basins of the Madras 
basin and in the Vellore minor basin of tho PalSr basin, and 
estimates for the repair of 330 tanks and channels to the extent of 
Its. 4,35,008 have been sanctioned.' When the investigation has 
been completed and all the irrigation works properly grouped and 
repotted on, tho introduction of some system, whereby tanks and 
channels which have been put into thorough order at great cost 
may he sufficiently maintained, will be an urgent necessity. The 
investigation in the Tank Restoration scheme being limited to the 
repair of existing works, and the preparation of estimates for new 
projects and extensive improvements being considered to be ont- 
sido its scope, much will still remain to be done, Tho district, 


Minor Irrifjation Works. 


Years. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

. 1 

1888 -89 

RS. 

47,148 

1881) 90 

41,595 

1890-91 

52,581 

189r-91i 

73,957 

1892-93 

70,208 
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owino- to the hilly nature of the couutry and nhundaiit raintall 
near” he hills, affords facilities for the construction of large 
resiirvoirs to supplement the precarious supply in the rivers and 
tanks in the idaius and would well repay a thorough investigation. 
Many of these works might not prove directly remunerative, but 
would make excellent works to execute as insurances against 

famine or to employ faraiuo labour on. _ ,v w i 

The constant change of Executive officers in the ruhlic W orks 
hfppartment is a serious hindrance to any continuous policy being 
iiiirsucd with reforetioo to tho many irrigation requirements of the 
district. This defect could ho met if a programme were to be 
drawn up of snob requirements and endorsed by Q-ovonnnent. 
aucoossivo officers could then have something to go by as a guide 
instead of being now obliged to spoiid a year or more of thoir 
time in getting to know the district and thus probably working 
oil (piito different lines to their predecessors, with the result, that 

ill the end nothing is done* ^ 

There are largo quantities of water flowing waste to tiio soa^ 
especially during the north-east monsoon, part of which, if stored, 
would he invaluable, especially in tlie eastern parts of tho dis- 
trict ill tho Wiildjd, Arcot and Wandiwash taluks which are, under 
present ciroumstaneos, very inadequately supplied ami whore there 
is often failure and loss if not to Goveriiiueut direedy, yet certainly 
to tho ryots and land-owners. 
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NOKTII AECOT. 


Statement Wo. I showing the number of (lags ivator lem at or over the 
following height)^ on the gautjtt at the idldr Auicut, 


IjUiHJATloN 


Scalar Anioiifc 


South-west mousoon, 


Total for the mouths of June, July and August. 

of days^ water was at or OTer 


Number 
of days 
vents 
open. 


Average 


Average 


^ Note.— T he figures show feet ou- gauge, the zero of which is 8‘20 feet below 
mioxkt crest* . 
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Bialement Wo, 1 nhowhig the number of days water tvaii (tf or oxer the (TfrAF, X. 
following heightH on the gauge at the tdldr Anicut-^eout. Iiirigation-. 


Y ears* 


Korth-east monsoon. 

Total for the niontlis of Septombori October, November 
and December. 

N Tim her of days water was at or over 



1 

2 

3 

1804 

40 

29 

18 

1H05 ... 

14 

10 

7 

1800 

30 

20 

18 

l.Bi;7 ... 




1808 

35 

30 

18 

1801) 

51 

30 

21 

1870 

00 

52 

30 

1871 

01. 

73 

51 

1872.,. 

OH 

88 

08 

1873 ... 

79 

75 

05 

Avbragk ... 

57 

47 

33 

187‘t i 

82 

72 

00 

1873 1 

20 

10 

8 

1.87(> ' 




1877 

00 1 

, 09 ■ 

05 

1878 

lOi ' 

101 

100 

1870 ... 

35 

35 

35 

1880 ... 

40 

40 

40 

1881 

43 

43 

43 

1882 

57 

57 

57 

1883 

81 

81 

81 

Avbkagk ... 

69 

57 

55 

A.VKRAUR, 20 

58 

52 

44 

YKAUS. 




1884 

75 

75 

75 

18 ^5 

40 

40 

40 

18d) 

01 

91 

89 

1.8 S7 

08 

0)8 

08 

18 >8 

07 

97 

97 

1.880 

84 

84 

84 


12 

7 


7 
4 

15 ! 12 


No returns. 
4 
1 

n H 5 
2r> 23 10 

33 23 13 

34 28 10 


10 




13 


Nn ruber 
of <Iays 
vents 
open. 


24 ! 18 H n 


54 


45 


43 


35 


17 


2 1 


No water. 


50 


45 

31 

59 

54 

14 

2 

28 

22 

3»> 

25 

22 

15 

73 

52 

37 

27 

2$ 

i" 

52 

40 

10 

9 

44) 

20 

54 

41 

02 

48 

71 

52 


22 


15 


17 11 


7 1 1 
9 


1 I 

3 ' 

5 j. 3 

4 2 


Filar Anient 
Statistics. 


53 

15 


G8 

*' 0 
18 
21 
30 


31 


16 


35 

0 

‘15 

34 

30 

33 


Notr, — The figures show feet on gauge, the atero of which is 8*20 feet below^ 
auicut crest# 
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Statement 1 showing the nimher af dags water was at or over the 
following heights on the gauge at the Fdldr‘ Anient — cont. 


Yoars. 

Total for the two seasons. 

June to December inclusive. 

Xiimber of daj^s water was at or over 

... 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1804 

40 

35 

20 

9 

8 

0 

5 

3 

1 

1 

... 

1805 

37 

32 

20 

10 

10 

8 

5 

3 




1800 

40 

31 

18 

12 

9 

8 

3 





1807 






No returns. 



180,8 

30 

31 

18 

13 

7 

4 

3 



... 


1800 

70 

58 

34 

11 

5 

2 






1870 

75 

60 

33 

16 

12 

31 

8 

5 

3 

i 


1871 

94 

70 

53 

40 

28 

20 

23 

10 

7 

1 

i 

1872 

{ 20 

114 

88 

00 

47 

34, 

23 

: 13 

3 

1 

■1 

1873 

80 

70 

05 

57 

49 

34 

28 

10 

5 

1 


AVERAGIfi, 

68 

67 

40 

27 

16 

14 

11 

6 

2 

1 


1874 ... 

143 

138 

102 

84 

73 

58 

52 

39 

17 

7 

3 

1875 

30 

22 

11 

2 








1870 

5 

3 

2 









1877 

00 

09 

05 

60 

45 

31 

28 

19 

7 

i 


1878 ... 

128 

128 

125 

103 

69 

02 

55 

30 

10 



.1870 ...1 

50 

50 

5U 

50 

20 

3 

1 

... 




1880 ...j 

40 

40 

40 

40 

28 

22 

13 

0 

1 



18S1 

40 

40 

40 

40 

38 

2S 

19 

10 

3 



18S2 

02 

02 

02 

02 

25 

17 

11 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1883 

' 84 

84 

84 , 

81 

1 

73 

52 

34 

19 

4" 

2 

i . 

AV2RAGK. 

76 

72 

07 

m 

42 

30 

24 

16 

6 

1 

1 

1 : . 

Avkragb, 

72 ' 

66 

H 

43 

31 

23 

18 

12 

4 

1 


20 YBARS. 












18S4 ... 

76 ' 

1 

76 : 

75 

75 

52 

40 1 

1 28 

13 

4 

3 

1 

1885 

40 

40 

40 

37 

10 ! 

9 1 

(*, 

1 

1 



1880 

151 

145 

il8 , 

01 

54 

37 1 

19 

6 




1887 

08 

68 

68 

66 

54 

41 1 

30 

0 

3 



1888 

104 

101 

99 

89 

02 

48 

34_ 

12 

3 

1 

, 

1889 

89 

88 

87 

85 

73 

64 1 

37 

17 

7 

1 




12 


13 


o , fff 


3 !>> ffl: 

o 


53 

34 


€8 


() 

18 ' 
21 
30 


33 


17 


10 

0 

54 
34 i 


37 

40 



tHllIGATlON, 


1 sliOii’wg the mimber of days lader U'US at or ever the 
heights on the gouge at the Pdldr Anicut — cont. 


CHAP. X. 

IKUIGATION 


Palar Aiixcufc 
Statiiilkfci, 


lleiglit cf musimum flood of 
tho year,' 


Peinarks. 


Yearis. 


Heighi ahove 
crest. 


)th No veto her 
oth ])4Ma‘i»her 
5t.ii St‘pLeinil»er 


lU'OO 
h*50 
8' 50 


1805 

i8r,(j 

i<sU7 

18G8 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 


No reiuriiH. 


717 

5*50 

lO'OO 

10*50 

13*50 

10*00 


Oili Sept(.‘nih('r 
U>ih Aiigasi ... 
20th OetolKT 
8tli Noveniixer 
2nd May 
iot'li October ... 


13*75 


25th October 
I lih August 
3»(l do. 

4th November 
Oth Bepteiuhcr 
8th October 
22j]d November 
3 I'd Uctobtu* 
doth November 


3*41 

10*17 

0*50 

i7*08 

^10*00 

t0'40 

11*50 

10*00 


A VlCllACE, 2t> YKAHS, 


18th December 
1.8th November 
8th August 
29tis December 

Ist November 
14th October 


1P80 

8'20 

8*40 

9-50 

12*10 

11*10 

9*00 


On North side. 

(hi 8oiil,h side. 

On North side gauge. 




KOKTH AECOT. 




Palar Anieut 
Btatiatics. 


■JoqniODOQ 


‘aaqaiGAOj^ 


‘Joqo;oQ 


jaqTuu^dog 


■qo^BXf 


iCjBu.iqo^ 
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SMem^nf Ifo. 3 showing the mmiler of days water am at or over the 
following heights 07i the gauge at the Ponne {Pomey) Afiiciit, 


Years# 


BoufcK-west monsoon. 

Total for tho months of Jtmo, July and August. 
Number of .days water was at or over 


— — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

u|l2 

13 

Number 
of (lays 
vents 
open. 

J8G8 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 








IHGO 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 







... ^ 

1870 

24 

21 

9 

■ 5 

4 

3 

2 





... 


... 

IB7I ,, 

14 

12 

11 


3 

n 

2 

1 

1 






1872 

39 

35 

20 

16 

11 

8 

2 







G 

J873 

1.4 

10 

6 

2 

1 









... 

1874 

80 

53 

3H 

19 

13 

11 

7 







0 

1875 

28 

21 

9 

5 

2 









16 

IB7d..,'" 

6 

2 













1877 

2 

1 

■ 












Aveeusk, 1808 

■W; 

22 

16 

10 

6 

4 

3 

2 



- 


— 

— 

3 

TO 1877, 







• 








1878 

41 ; 

38 

28 

14 

11 

9 

3 

1 





. 

! 

5 

1870 

31 

25 1 

22 

2 

4 

1 

1 



... 



...i 

1 

1BS0 

10 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 




... 


'' ' '' ' . ^ 

1881 

11 

11 

11 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 






3 

1882 ' 

4 

4 1 

1 





i 

... 

... 



... 



1883 

0 

0 ' 

2 

2 

1 



! 

... j 

... 


... 


... 

1 ^ 

1884 ... 

15 ■ 

7 : 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

... 


... 


... 

li 

1885 

10 ; 

10 

16 

11 

2 

1 






■ 


1 

1886 ... 

05 

05 

05 

21 

8 

2 

1 






■ 

10 

1887 

2 

I 





■■ .■.» 





2 

ism 

5 

1 


... 



... 

... 

... 





"i 

1889 ... • ... 

6 

2 

1 



... 



... 

.. 




5 

Atbeagi!, 1878 

18 

15 

IS 

5 

3 

2 

1 







4 

TO 1889, 















Atmm$ wm 

20 

16 

IS 

a 

3 

S 

1 







4 

S2 YffAES. 
















NotPE,--Zero of gatsgo » 6 foot below anietit crest s? sEl of head-sluice. 


CHAP. Y. 
Ikrigation. 

Ponn^ Anient 
k^ialistics. 



NORTH ARGOT 


fJiTAF. X. 
IliRiaATION. 


ent No. 3 showing the number of days ivater was at or over the 
tng heights on the gauge at he Fonm (^Poineg) Anient — eont. 


Ponne ylLnieiit 
Btatistica. 


North-east monsoon. 

Total for the months of September, October, November 
December, 

Number of clays water was at or over 


Number 
, of days 
vcmts 
open. 


Average, 1868 
TO 1877. 


Average, 1878 80 76 
TO 1889. 


Aveeaqi 

22 TEARS, 


Kori.— Zero of gangs as p feet below amout 



IRRIGATION, 


No, 3 Hiltowing the Number of days water was at or om^ the follow- CHAP. X, 
hnj IkUtjhtH (m the gauge at the Fonne {Poimg) Anicut — coiit. Ikrigatiox. 


Avkhahk 
i 1 Hi\H TO 

i 3877. 


Total for tlie season. 

June to December inclosiTe. 
Numbcjr of days water w^as at or over. 


Irrigation. 

Poiib 6 Anicut 
Statistics. 


12 3 4 


0 7 8 I 9 1 10 31 12 ii;jl 


Avrraoi, 

3878 TO 
1880. 


32 25 32 


138 .127 107 
HO 04 55 

207 130 lOl 
107 41 10 


98 i 63 ! 48 


100 137 lot 
95 73 50 

80 00 04 

110 UO 115 
70 72 53 

lOG 101 97 

99 91 79 

74 74 74 

373 150 143 
90 85 G 1 


K)G GO 1 3 G 


106 90 76 



GO 44 28 0 

13 3 3 1 

IG 14 5 3 

27 35 8 2 

27 24 10 5 

35 ^ 14 4 

38 25 35 4 


25 9 3 


25 17 


Average 102 81 63 42 29 16 9 

K>E 22 

vkars. 



^ORTH A ROOT. 


Siatmmi No. 3 showing the number of days wider was at or over 
ing heights on the gauge at the Fonne [Forney) Anmd — < 


OHAK X. 
Ieeigation 


Poring Anicat 
Statistics. 


Heiglit of maximum flood of tlio 
year. 


Remarks, 


Years, 


Height 
above crest. 


Anient was destroyed 
in 1874 and rebuilt 
in- 1875. 


AvEUAftE, 1868 rco 

1877. 


Noyember 


November 


18th November 
8th August 
27th December 
Ist November 


Avseaob, 1878 TO 

1888 . 


Armim wm 82 

TEAM. 


Statement iVb* 4 showing the quaniitg of water that glassed aver the Ponne (Poineg) Anicut in millions of cuMe feet. 


IRRIGATION. 
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CHAP. X. 

IttElGATIOKT. 

Ponne Anicut 
Statistics. 



JS^OKTH A RIOT- 


Slaiement N'o. 5 showing the numler of days icatcr was at or over the 
following heights on the gauge at the Gheydr Anicut, 


CTu'var 

Anicut 

Statistic 


Soutli-west monsoon. 

Total of tiie months of June, July and Angnst. 
Number of days water was at or over 


AvKMd®, 1884 
I to 1889. 


krnmm for 

16 flARS. 


Note.— Z ero of gange feet Mow anicut erest = gill of hoad-sluk©, 


IRinGATION, 
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Statement No. B showing the mmler of days water was at or over the 
following heights on the gauge at the Cheydr Anicut — cont. 


North-east; monsoon. 

Total for the months of September, October, 
Koveniber and December. 

Kumber of days water was at or over 



1 

2 

s 


5 


■ 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

5 

.IH7t ... 

lOG 

105 

00 

72 

55 

50 

38 

28 

17' 

10 

4 

3 

2 


1 

is7r) ... ... 

91 

85 

75 

49 

30 

30 

25 

19 

7 


3 

2 




1 J^7f> t 

1 1 

11 

4 

S 

1 











"■1877'... ■ ... 

112 

112 

III 

92 

74 

64 

56 

46 

.27 

13 

' '4 

2 

1 



1878 

122 

122 

115 

<;(> 

38 

20 

4 

22 

14 

9 

3 

1 

1 




1870 

07 

07 

85 

20 

10 

3 









1880 

00 

00 

97 

44 

28 

24 

IS 

16 

4 

2 

■ 2 

1 

h 



1881 

1 10 

1 18 

41 

17 

11 

9 

7 

5 









‘122 

122 

40 

23 

18 

14 

13 

10 

5 

3 






188.3 

102 

102 

89 

<50 

41 

34 

31 

26 

17 

7 

1 

1 

1 

... 


\ VTi'RAfiK 1871 

, 08 

... 

97 

76 

44 

31 

26 

21 

16 

9 

4 

1 ^ 

1 




TO 1883, 














1881 

05 

80 

G7 

51 

40 

; 47 

44 

3e 

;26. 

■ 15 

0 

5 

5 

5 

4 

188.1 ... 

121 

121 i 

121 

05 

54 1 

26 

• 43 

39 

[ 31 

■17 

7 

2 





1880) ' 

; 

122 

122 

120 

50 

12 

; 4 

■ 






1 ■ 


1887 ' 

101 

01 

87 

75 

64< 1 

55 

‘ 30 

28 

21 i 

12 

5 

2 

' 2 

2 

1 

1888 

122 

ii:i 

85 

57 

44 

30 

8 

4 

1 







1880 ... 

122 

122 

65 

44 

1 

36 ' 

32 

SO 

14 

1 


... 





Af iiUGK, ISS^l i 

114 

108 

90 

62 

45 

S6 

27 

19 

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TO 1880, 






i 






— 


— 

__ 

Atbsaob for 

104 

101 

Si 

82 

51 

37 

80 

24 

17 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 


10 YFA1^3. 

















Moi’i.—Zci'o of gauge is=s 11 feet, below amcut ereet sil of head-sluioe* 


CHAP. X. 
Irrioation. 

Cheyar 

Anient 

Statistics. 



KOETII ARGOT, 


Statement Ko. 5 sUiving the numler of days water was at or over the 
following heights on the gauge at the Cheydr Anient — cont. 


CtlAP. X. 

Ihrigation. 


t/hoyar 

Anient 

Statistics. 


Total for the season. 

June to December inclusive, 
Number of days water was at or over 


Years. 


Averaoe, 163 129 102 69 60 39 29 20 

1884 TO 
1889. 


Aveeaoe 133 122 94 67 41 32 26 19 10 6 3 1 1 1 

Foa 16 ; . I 

YEARS, 


Horis.’-Zero of 7i foot bolow aaicut crest = siU of head* sluice, 


llilUGATION, 
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Slidfjment N't). 5 uhowhuj the mmher of d i^s wafer 2vas at or over the 
folloichig heigkU 07 i the gauge at the Chegdr Aulcut — coiit. 



Height of maximum flood of the 
yejir. 


Years. 

Month and Datc^. 

Height, 
above crest. 

Remarks, 



FT. OKCIiS. 


187-1 

25tli October . 

15'25 


1875 

7th do 

11.55 


187G 

20th. Septeaiber 

5*00 


1877 

20tk do. 

. 12-00 

, 

187S j 

4tU November 

12-00 


1870 ... ... 1 20tU August . . , 1 

8-50 

1 

1880 

22nd Nove.niwr 

12- GO 

1 

1881 

Lst October 

8*50 


1882 

25th November 

10-50 


1883 

17th October 

12-GO 


AYER.\aM, 187*1 T > 
1883. 


... 

Zero of gauge = 
7i feet below 
Z anicut crest 
sill of head- 

188-i 

1 iStb December 

18-50 

eluico. ' 

1885 

18th November 

11-00 


ISSO 

l,lth August 

8-30 


1887 

0th October *«. 

16-30 


1888 

12th September 

9-30 


1880 

1st Augiut 

0-40 


AVKRAiSE, 1834 TO 
1880. 


... 


Average foe 1G 

YEARS. 

* 

... 





CHAP. X. I 

Ieeigation. I 

Clieyar 
Anicuc 
Stafeisfcics* 
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CHAP. X. 

jllRiaATIuN. 

Ohevar 

Anic'ut 

BtatiiJlictJ. 
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KOKTH AKCQT. 
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Note. — F rom tlie^e figures it appears that in the worst year of the series sufficient water for 4^000 acres passed the anient and on the at’orage 
for 27,800 acres. The figures are ai}proxirQate and probably are considerably less than the actual. 

Tlio area iiTigatcd in 1802‘-OS STjSSS acres. 
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Sialemciii 7 showing tJw fmincial resuits of Irngatmi worh in the 
Forth Aicot District for 1 892-93. 


CHAP. X. 
Irrigation. 

In i.u-atiou 

works2, 

Fiiiiincial, 


1 ■ 

I Main canulri 
I Unnu'hoH ... 

1 DistriimiaricH 
' Nu labor of — 

} Pluinriols ... 

I 8priri,ir channola ... 
j 'I’ankrt 
I Pol.ty tnnkH 
I Gro^saroa coinniaiui- 
! (mI AoroH. 


15 

3U 

439 


323 

323 

215 

2,14'; 

2,873 


625 

626 


Acres. 

294,400 

83,200 

a irrigate ‘<1, 1st i i 

»}), old Acres. 

50,554 

17,4 ill 

a irrigated, Isl i 

:tXN new Acres. 

21,414 

4,4.fH; 

Total ... 

71,998 ■ 

21,939 


167,30" 330,685! 


Art‘a irrifrated, 2n(l | 


crop, old 

Aere.s. { 

1 f),3 / 7 

2,354 

1,731 

! 


.An*!*. iiTig}it(*d, 2nd 






crop, now 


10,020 

3,607 

12,030 




Tot.al ... 

25,397 

6,961 

13,764 

24,384 

83,043 162,647 

Total, 1st and 2rKl 






crops 

Acres. 

97,395 

27,900 

34,338 

78,155 

250,34 488,132 

Irrigation 

revenue 







Rs. 

2,48,056 

86,335 

80,351 

2,16,302 

6,29,04: 12,61,006 

Faihiinced 

share of 





land revenue Rs. 

15,684 

4,923 

3,259 

• » * ■ ■■ 

23,8C6 

Receipts in 

the Pub- 






lie Works Depart- 






meat 

Rs. 

1,217 

476 

173 

538 

2,404 


Deduct reveinif* duo 
to old irrig’ation Ks, 

Ho venue duo to each 
syatom Rb. 

Working exponses—* 
Exteimions and im- 
I provoments Rs. 

Haintenanco and 
I repairs Rr. 

I Estahlishmenr/ Hs. 


2,64,957 91,764 83,783 2,16,840 

1,25,000 43,490 39,259 

1 on nr.i? »o aa k«)4 


1,29,94'^ 12,87, 276| 


1,39,957 48 204 

19,153 7,587 

43,034 0,611 

14,425 3,302 


44,524 2,10,840 j 

7,510 40,187 i 

18,860 82,721 

6,082 30,159 


1,343| 76,780 

t;8,356| 2,19.082| 
5341 64,602 
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NORTH ARCOT. 


CHAP. X. 
Iruigation-. 

lirrifjation 

works 

Fiiianciul. 


Statement No. 7 showhg the financial results of Irrigation icorh in the 
North Arvot J)istrid for 1892-93 — cont. 


— , 

Palar anient system. 

§ 

o . 

.S B 

*0 C3 

— 

OQ 

PI 43 , ■ 

P3 P! 

■ o o, 

Pn 

Cheyar anient sys- 
tem. 

Minor works for which 
neither Capitnl nor 
Revenue accounts are 
kept, P.W.D. 

.Minor works, Rev- 
enue Department. 

Total. [ 

Working expenses — 
eojit. 

Tools and plant Ks. 

35 



1,819 

.■""sr 

1,889 

Indirect charges „ 

2,019 

405 

852 

' ■ 3,222 


^ '7,558 

Collection charges 
Es. 

G,039 

2,389 

2,217 

10,815 

31,497 

, ' : j 

; 56,613 

Total 

85,605 

20,354 

* 35,521 

1 1,69,923 

1,01,765 

4,15,924 

Deduct old mainte- 
naaoo charges Es. 

3,900 






Net working ex- 
penses Ks. j 

81,705 

20,354 

35,521 

1,69,923 

1,01,765 


Net revenue „ 

58,252 

27,910 

9,003 

40,917 

5,28,177 

8,71,362 

Total Capital outlay 
to end of 1892-93 
including indirect 
charges Es. 

19,78,831 

2,25,142 

2,39,100 




Percentage of not 
revenue on Capital 
outlay 

2-9'l 

12-40 

1 3*76 

... 




* Exclusive of Rs. 22,591, tKe outlay incurred on widening the main canal, a 
work started for famine relief purpose and written back to Capital, 

t The oxj.)endituro in the Public Works Department includes a large sum 
spent on Minor works, llevcniio Department, under the Tank liestoratiou 
scheme. 
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Cn.\PTER XL 

EOEESTS. 


Stiilemml the extend of Forests in the district of Worth Arcot 

on the oO//? 1893. 


Tahik. 

Reserved 

forest. 

Reserved 

land. 

Total. 

u 

1 

P 

Area in 
acre.s. 

. d 

CD 

XI 

a 

p 

Area in 
acre.?. 

Number. 

Area in 
acres. 

Arcot 

7 

10,077 



7 

10,077 

Cbt.‘in]ragm ... 

8 

53,358 

f 

55,870 

15 

109,228 

Chitiuor 

15 

02,478 

1 

360 

16 

62,K38 

Cbittoor and Ciu‘iiitlriigirx ... 

1 

•2,097 



1 

2,097 

Oudiy^^niui ... 

13 

41,638 

2 

16,808 

15 

58,4.41.1 

Pabnancr 

10 

61,172 

2 

2,880 

12 

64,052 

Fidmaner and Gudiyattam 

2 

30,200 



2 

30,200 

Pdlrir 

9 

128,563 

*5 

35,160 

14 

163,723 

Vellore 

4 

15,053 

10 

85,560 

14 

100,613 

V ellore and Pol dr ... 

1 

15,121 



1 

15,121 

Walajapefc 

9 

10,112 

*6 

'^7 

15 

10,439 

Wandiwash , 

9 

10,732 



9 

10,732 

'I'OTAL .. ^ 

88 

440,601 

33 

193,935 

121 

^ 637,566 


For long after the assumption of the district hy the British no 
systematic control of the forests of the district was atteicnptecL, 
Until 1844 the only tax upon timher was that collected as land 
customs hy tlie Sdyer officials. When land customs were abo- 
lished, felling greatly increased, and became so indiscriminate that 
in 1846 the Collector, Mr. Lovell, directed that all Jungles should 
be taken charge of by Tahsildars and that no tree should be felled 
without their permission, which should only be given for such 
trees as tlio monigar of the village pronounced lit to be felled. 
A small tax was at the same time levied, but it was too low to 
keep the j angles from being recklessly thinned. The charge, for 
instance, for a cart-load of red sanders wood was only Enpee 1, 
•while in Ouddapah it was as high as Es. 6 ; the natural result 
was that red sanders almost disappeared, and that the Tirupati 
forests, in which alone it grew, were handed over to the Deputy 
Conservator of the Cuddapah distrkt in 186L In the following 
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Forests. 

Conservation. 
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xomi ARCOT. 


CHAP. XI. year Hr. J. D. Eobiiison, tlie Collector, brought conservancy rales 
PoiiBsTs. foi- the first time into operation, fixing new rates of seigniorage, 
Coiiaci^tioiu adopting what he styled the Monigar Eanger and Y4iuidi 
gilly system. Village monigars collected the seigniorage, and 
retained 20 per cent, of the receipts as the remuneration of them- 
selves and their watchers. 

In 1863 the Board of Eevenue proposed that the Vellore and 
Polnr jungles should he placed under a Deputy Conservator, as 
the Suh-ColleetorJ Mr. Barlow, had no faith in village conser- 
vancy, and was convinced that many saplings were destroyed. 
Mr. Eohinson strongly opposed the measure ; hut in 1865 the 
Tlndlay and Arasambatt jungles were transferred to the Foiest 
dcjiartment, and all the rest of the Vellore and Polnr forests 
followed two years later. Previous to this, most of the best 
trees had been carried away for use upon the railway, while 
Mr. Sullivan was Sub« Collector and entrusted with the supply of 
sleepers to the company. The forests have not yet recovered 
from the terrible drain then imposed upon them. 

In 1869 it was proposed that all the Gudiydttam and Chendra- 
giri jungles should be put under Imperial conservancy, but 
Mr. Eobinson again objected on the plea that village grazing 
rights would be interfered with. 

After the passing of the Madras Forest Act in 1882, matters 
were put on a more regular footing and systematic reservation 
has now made great progress. On the 30th June 1893 there were 
4 1 0,60 1 acres of reserved forest and 196,965 acres of reserved 
lauds. Most, if not all, of the latter will eventually become 
reserved forest, Polur, in which taluk the Javddi hills are situated, 
has the largest area of forest land, but in both Chendi'agiri and 
Vellore there are over 100,000 acres, Arcot, Wdhijdpet and 
A\"andiw{ish, on the other hand, have only about 10,000 acres 
each. There is 0*47 of an acre of forest land to each inliabitant 
of the Government villages and there are about one head of cattle 
and one sheep or goat to each acre. 


In Arcot, Wdl£j4pet and 
Wandiwash the proj)ortion 
of forest is very low and fire- 
wood and grazing must bo 
difficult to obtain in that part 
of the district. 


Talu-k. 

Extwit 
of foroBt 

K umber of 
an ima la per acre 
of forest. 

])or in- 
habitant. 

Cattle. 1 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

Arftot 

ACRES. 

1 i 

B 

WilUpRet ... 

OtH 

.0 

. 12 

Wandiwasli. 

0*0f> 

7 

11 
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The financial aspect of the State forests of the district is shown 

in the marginal statement. 
During the last five years 
the forests have yielded a 
net revenue of Ks. 4,50,979, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been, during that 
period, considerable expendi- 
ture on works, the cost of 
which might properly be de- 
bited to capital. The chief 
sources of income are the 
sale of firewood, minor forest produce, bamboos and timber, and 
foes for grazing. About one-third of the expenditure is on 
establishments, and the rest is incurred for the extraction of forest 
pr (luce, the protection of the forests from fire and the eonstruetioii 
of roiels, buildings, &e. The permanent establislmient consists of 
one District Forest Ofiiccr, four Hangers, nine Foresters and 76 
T\:)r4*st Guarrls, besides the clerical staff and peons. The temporary 
establislimcnt varies a good deal from year to year. 

The oilicient protection of the forests has, of course, not been 

effected without some diffi- 
culty and obstruction, and the 
number of offences agaiiist 
the forest laws shows a steady 
increase during the past five 
years. This increase how- 
ever is more apparent than 
real and the advance in the number of cases may be safely ascribed 
to the yearly improvement in the protection of the forests. More 
than half the oases are compounded for a money payment by 
the offenders. 


Ofcnceti ajainat forest luivs. 


Year. 



Cases. 

... 


... 

179 

im) i)u ... 

... "■ 


20 o 

■38‘JU 91. ... 



a.it 

l89i-92 ... 


" .*> 

7uo 

Ib92-9a ... 



8S4 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 


KS. 

RS. 

1888-89 

1,22,172 

G9.2SO 

1889-90 ... 

3,77,859 

09,410 

] 890-9 L ‘ 

2,01,792 

j03,754 

1891-92 

1,(13,940 

83,033 

1892-93 ...* ... 

1,88,133 

1,10,804 

Total ... 

8,53,896 

4,02,917 
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■ KORTH ARCOT. 


CHAPTER IIL 

ABKAHI BEYENPE. 


Abkari revenue, or tlie revenue derived froiii taxing tlie consump- 
tion of liq^uor and intoxicating drugs, formed an appreeialble portion 
of tlie receipts of Hindu andMusalman sovereigns, and tlie systems 
found in force on the assumption of the Oarnatio were continued 
by the British. At first the right to collect this revenue was left 
with the zemindars and poligars, but on the p^i^inanent settlement 
being introduced, the tax on intoxicating liquors and drugs, as well 
as customs, and the duty on salt were resumed and placed under 
the direct control of the officers of the Q-overnment. 

The system adopted by the British Government was that of 
leasing out the toddy farms of portions of the district, and licensing 
arrack shops and stills in various localities, with unrestricted rights 
of distillation and sale. The nnmher of stills licensed in 1836 was 
701, and of shops 859. . The value of arrack sold in that year was 
estimated at Rs. 1,20,000, while that of toddy was stated to be 
only Es. 18,000. The Government tax upon a gallon of arrack 
sold was Bs. 3-11-0 per gallon, or 150 per cent, upon the cost 
of its production. ISTo rule as to the strength of the liquor distilled 
was in force, and the supervision of the Collector over the shop- 
keepers was nominal. The abuses which resulted led to the renting 
out of the arrack monopoly in the same way as that of toddy, and 
the two farms were for some years put up together for competition, 
Pinalljq tho excise system was applied to the arrack farm for the 
whole of the district, while toddy farnis were let for small portions 
of it.. The arrack contractor paid a fixed rate of duty upon all 
liquor issued by him, at regulated strengths, and within certain 
fixed limits of price, and he, moreover, guaranteed that not less than 
a coiiain sum would be paid by him to Government. • 

The mode of administration now in force is, as regards arrack, 
the private distillery system. No exclusive privilege of manu- 
facture or supply is assigned, but licenses for distilleries and for 
private warehouses are granted on payment of an annual fee of 
Es. 100 for the former and Es» 50 for the latter to any respectable 
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person who is prepared to proyide suitable buildings and to conform GHAP. xil. 
to the conditions prescribed* There are two such distilleries in the Abk^ri. 
district, one at Eanipet and the other at Palmaner, belonging to 
Messrs. Morison and Sons. The right of retail sale is put up to systems— 
auction amiuallj. The shops in the Walajapet and Grudijattam 
taluks, and those in the towns of Ohittoor, Vellore, Arcot, Arni, 

Tirupati, Palmaner, Pol ur, Tiruttani, Putt6r, Amb6r, Kalambur, 
Kannainangalam, Ohendragiri and Kdlahasti are sold separately. 

The rest of the district is divided into 39 vend areas. The rate of 
excise duty is Es. 3-12-0 per gallon of spirit of proof strength, 

Es. 3 for 20 degrees under proof, Es. 2-10-0 for 30 degrees under . 
proof and Es. 1-8-0 for 60 degrees under proof. 

The toddy revenue is also realized under several systems. In Toddy ^ 
some taluks the shops are separately sold under the tree-tax system, 
in others under the ordinary system, while the rest of the district is 
divided into farms. The tendency is in both cases towards the 
adoption of the shop as the unit, and as regards toddy to the exten- 
sion of the tree-tax system. Changes at present take place annually 
and a more detailed account of the existing practice would be 
useless. ■ 

The revenue from the sale of foreign liquor is derived from Foreign 
rentals determined by auction in the case of tavern licenses 
licenses for the retail sale of foreign liquor to be consumed on the 
premises) and from fixed fees in the ease of licenses for hotels, 
refreshment-rooms, wholesale shops and shops where the liquor is 
not to be drunk on the premises. Country spirits excised at strength 
other than 20 degrees, 30 degrees or 60 degrees under proof are 
treated as foreign spirits. 

, The monopoly of the retail sale of opium and of the manufae- Opium, 
ture and sale of intoxicating drugs prepared from , opium i§ sold by 
auction on the farmhig system and the farmers either import the 
drug themselves or obtain it from licensed importers. A license to 
import is granted by the Board of Eevenue on the recommendation 
of the Collector, and the consignment on arrival in the district is 
chocked by some responsible revenue officer before being passed for 
sale to farmers and licensed vendors. 

There is no restriction on the possession and transport of intoxi- Hemp drugs, 
eating drugs made from the hemp plant, hut only persons licensed 
by the Collector are permitted to sell them. The number of licenses 
to be issued in each district is fixed annually by the Board of 
Eevenue on the recommendation of the OoUeotor, and the licenses 
as thus determined are then sold by public auction. 
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IS’OE'i'H AR(‘OT, 


CHAP. xn. 

ABKiEI. 

SIiops. 


Consumption, 


Bovenuo, 



Tho aumBor of arrack shops has fallen from 778 in 1888-89 to 
698 in 1891-92 Each shop has now to supply an area of 10-9 

sqnar^milos containing a population of 3,121 pe^ons, tho averaga 
for the presidencyheingan area of 9-9 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 2 842 The number of toddy shops was 1,492 in 1 887-88, 
hut it had fallen to 1,328 in 1891-92. The area to each shop is 

5-7 square miles, the presidency average homg 6-], and tho moan 

population is 1,640, which is 121 less than tho provincial average. 
The number of shops for the sale of opium and intoxicating drugs 

has remained pretty stationary, and is now 41. 

The Ktatistics of consumption are imperfect, as no record is kept 
cl tl ot toddy drank, and i. Nortk A»«t toddy is the 

favourite beverage. Of arrack the annual consumption during the 
last five years is shown in the appended statistics. In 1891-92 
there was a great faUing off owing to the very unfavourable nature 
of the season. Tlie average consumiition per head is in ordinary 
years about one-tweutioth of a gallon of spirit of proof strength. 
Small as this quantity is it is yet higher than tho rate found in 
most Madras districts. Tlie consumption is very much greater in 
towns than in rural tracts, and in Tiruttani and Ami the quantity 
drunk comes to rather over half a gallon per head. The quantity 
of opium and its preparations .sold in five years ending with 
1891-92 comes to rather more than 1,000 pounds por annum or 
about one-fiftieth of a tola per head of the population. There are 
no statistics of the consumption of mtoxioating drugs, but the 
amoimt is known to be very small. 

The total ahkdri revenue of the district, including opium reve- 
nue, is about 9| lakhs per annum, of which 5| lakhs are derived 
from arrack. 3| lakhs from toddy, Es- 14,000 from foreign spirits, 
Es. 20,000 ’from opium and the rest from various miscellaneous 
sources! In 1887-88 the total revenue was Es. 7,22,000, and four 
years later it had risen to Es. 9,61,000. In the ease of arrack 
revenue the increase during tliis period was 27-68 per cent., whde 
the increase in consumption was only lO'SO per cent., and there can 
be very little doubt that in the ease of toddy also the revenue 
increased at a considerably greater rate than the consumption. The 
incidence of arrack revenue is about 4 annas per head, wlule that of 
toddy is 2 annas and 7 pies, or a total of 6 annas 7 pies against an 
average for the presidency of 5 annas and 1 pie. The retail price 
of liquor varies a good deal, but it is probably not more on an 
average than 25 per cent, of the tax, so that the ‘ drink hill ’ of the 
district comes to 8i annas per head per annum. In the United 
Eingdom the expenditure on mtoxioating liquors .in 1893 was 
estimated to be £3-12-3 per head of the population. 
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Statement showing the Alkdri Revenue of the North Arcot district for the 
five years 1887-88 to 1891 - 92 . 


Revenue derived from 


Year, 

Arrack. 

Toddy. 

Foreign 

spirits. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Opium. 

Total. 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1800-91 ... 1 

1891-92 

. ES.,' 

4,44,348 
4,49,937 
5,39,458 
5,07,294 : 
5,44,038 

ES. 

2,32,847 

2,79,731 

3,00,167 

3,58,711 

3,55,538 

RR. 

31,242 

14,289 

13,149 

17,350 

13,994 

ES. 

2,659 

1,330 

1,548 

2,519 

13,579 

ES. 

11,202 

10,121 

7,772 

15,349 

17,452 

ES. 

7,22,298 

7,65,408 

8,62,094 

9,61,223 

9,44,601 

Total ... 

26,46,075 

16,26,994 

90,024 

21,686 

61,896 

42,46,624 

Average ... 

6,09,016 

3,06,399 

18,005 

4,327 

12,379 

8,49,126 


Statement showing the number of AlMrl offences and the 
results of their trial. 


Year. 

Number reported. 

Number tried. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

i Case.9, 

Persons, j 

Cases. 

Persons. 

1887-88 

321 

333 

209 

309 1 

39 

21 

1888-89 

279 

3oy 

237 

246 

28 

44 

1889-90 

543 

547 

230 

241 ! 

15 

16 

1800-91 

, 303 

327 

280 

298 i 

11 : 

15 

1891-92 

612 

663 

624 

560 

18 

22 

Total ... 

2,068 

2,177 

1,670 

,1,664 

91 

118 

Average ... 

412 

435 

814 

331 

18 

23 ' 


Statement showing the sales of Arraeh^ in Shops, 


Year. 

Number of shops. 

Quantity of arrack sold. 

Quantity of opium 
and its prepara- 
tions sold. 

i 

, cS 

u 

ra . 

. 'O ■ 

B 

Opium, in- 
toxicating 
drugs, &c. 

20 degrees 
under proof. 

30 degrees 
under proof. 

60 degrees 
under proof. 

Total reduced 
to proof 
strength. 


NO. 

NO. 

NO. 

GALS. 

gals. 

GALS. 

GALS. 

LES. 

1887-88 ... 

759 

3,492 

42 

6,276 

123,052 


91,157 

902 

1888-89 ... 

778 

1,369 

42 

6,927 

123,688 


01,323 

966 

3880-00 ... 

774 

1,384 

44 

6,310 

136,182 


100,375 

1,057 

1890-91 ... 

724 

1,347 

41 

6,728 

136,084 


100,641 

1,350 

1891-92 ... 

698 

1,328 

41 

4,097 

120,351 

50 

87,543 

1,081 

Total 

3,733 

6,920 

210 

29,338 

639,367 

60 

471,039 

6,346 

Average ... 

, , 

747 

1,384 

42 

1 

6,868 

1 

127,871 

10 

94,208 

1,069 


OHAP XIT. 
AbkXri. 

St-atisfcics. 
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KORTH Auarr, 


CHAP. xiir. 
Income-tax. 

Beyenue.* 


Clashes 

abgeBsed. 


tiicidoBce of 
. tlie tax. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

INCOME-TAX AND STAMP EEYENUE, 


The revenue from the tax on incomes shows a considerable increase 

during the last five years. 
In 1888-89 there were 85326 
persons assessed to the tax 
and the amount realized from 
it was Es. 68,607, In the 
following year the number of 
assessees was 3,812 and the 
amount of the tax advanced 
to no less than Es. 82,473. 
Since then there lias been 
a steady increase and in 
„ 1892-93 the final demand 
was Es. 93,515, and the number of persons assessed 4,633. A 
large proportion of this advance must be ascribed to greater care in 
assessments and not to increased prosperity. 

Of the classes assessed the most important are the money-lenders 
and changers, of whom 1,792 paid the tax in 1892-93, the amount 
collected being no less than Es. 35,663. It may be noticed that the 
number of money-lenders shown in the census tables is only 1,909, 
and this number includes all those dependent on the occupation 
for their means of livelihood as well as those actually exercisiug 
the calling. It is clear that the census returns were defective as 
regards tliis occupation, and the error is, no doubt, largely due to 
the fact that money-lending is frequently combined with some other 
occupation. Of the remaiaing classes assessed to income-tax the 
most numerous are grain merchants (400), servants of local bodies 
and companies (386), general merchants (365), Government employes 
(325) and piece-goods merchants (314). There were 17 companies 
assessed in 1892—93 ; most of these are small benefit societies. 

In 1892-93 one person in every 471 of the district population 
was assessed against one in 577 for the presidency as a whole exclu- 
sive of the capital town. It should be remembered in considering 
those figures that incomes derived from agriculture arc not taxable 
and that agriculturists form 70 per cent, of the total population. 


Year, 

Amount of tax. 

N limber 
assessed. 

Total 

assess- 

ments. 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

ES. 

8,326 

3,812 

4,056 

4,323 

4,633 

ES. 

68,607 

82,473 

82,706 

89,964 

93,615 
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The incidence of the tax was 8*2 pies per head, which is also the CHAP. XIII. 
figure for the presidency outside Madras. If the inoidence of Income-tax. 
income-tax can he taken as a measure of the wealth of a district, incidence of 
then 11 out of the 21 districts are poorer than North Arcot. In the tax. 
South Arcot the incidenoe is only 4*5 pies per head. 

If we take only the persons who are actually assessed the 
amount per head is Es. 20-2-11, the average for all districts being 
Es. 24-14-7, 

Taking only the tax on the general population, excluding 
incomes of companies, servants of Government, local bodies and 
companies, and incomes derived from public securities, the incidence 
of the tax is 6-9 pies per head. This incidenoe varies a good deal 
in different taluks as shown below : — 


Taluk. 

Incidence 
per head of 
population. 

Incidence of tax 
per head of 
assessee. 







ES. 

A. 

p. 

ES. A. 

p. 

Arcot 


... 




0 

0 

5*3 

16 2 

8'4 

Ami 






0 

1 

0*1 

27 13 

7‘4 

Chendragiri 






0 

1 

1-5 

21 14 

8'3 

Chittoor 






0 

0 

5*8 

22 3 

0*6 

G-iidiyattam 






0 

0 

4-8 

36 2 

2-4 

Kaiahasti 






0 

0 

5*8 

19 4 

2*6 

Kaugnndi 






0 

1 

0-5 

26 5 

9-3 

Madarpak 






0 

0 

5-0 

15 9 10-5 

Palmandr 






0 

0 

6*5 

15 13 11-5 

Polar 






0 

0 

3*8 

14 10 

2*3 

Pungantir 






0 

0 

5-4 

15 3 

5-8 

Pattor 






0 

0 

5-2 

17 12 

9*8 

Tiriittani 






0 

0 

7*0 

18 5 

6*8 

Vellore 





■ *“ 1 

0 

1 

4*2 

29 13 

5*4 

Wal^ja 






0 

0 

4-6 

15 8 

4*4 

Wanh'wask 




.... . 


0 

0 

2-3 

13 14 

8*8 





Total 

... 

0 

0 

G-9 

20 1 

6*7 


The inoidence is very low in Wandiwash and Polar, and proba- 
bly lower than it ought to be both in those taluks and in Arcot, 
Gudiydttam and W414j4. 

There are altogether 3,905 assessees of this class , assessed 
under part IV of the schedule), and of these 2,070, or 53 per cent., 
have incomes under Es. 750, while 713 more have a yearly revenue 
of less than Es. 1,000. Tliis leaves 1,122 persons, or 18 per cent., 
with assessable incomes over Es. 1 ,000, and of these again all but 
204 have less than Es, 2,000 a year. There are 166 persons with 
incomes between Es. 2,000 and Es. 5,000, thirty with incomes 
between Es. 5,000 and Es.. 10,000, six with incomes ranging from 
Es. 10,000 to Es. 20,000, and two with between Es. 30,000 and 
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Income-tax. 

iDcidence of 
tlio tax. 


Collection of 
the tax. 


Stamp 
He VENUE. 


Es. 40,000 a year. Put in a proportional form, 71 per cent, have 
taxable incomes under a thousand rupees, 23*5 per cent, between 
one and two thousand rupees a year, 4*5 per cent, between two 
thousand and five thousand, 0*8 per cent, between five thousand 
and ten thousand and 0*2 per cent, ten thousand rupees and over. 
The absence of great individual waaltli which these figures disclose 
is common throughout the presidency, for except the zemindars, 
the bulk of whose incomes are not taxable, and a few merchants 
in the larger cities, there are very few men of princely fortunes in 
Southern India, 

The tax is collected with a fair amount of ease. In 1888-89 as 
many as 1 ,334 persons failed to pay the tax within the time allowed, 
but only nine defaulters neglected to pay after a receipt of a formal 
notice of demand, and in no year of the last quinquennium, did the 
number of defaulters at this stage exceed 16, while the amount of 
the arrears was only a little over Es. 100. The number of initial 
defaulters has greatly decreased, notwithstanding the increase in 
the number of assesseos, and in 1892-93 only 386 demand notices 
were required. The number of eases in which property was* sold in 
order to recover the tax was four, eleven, three, eight and twelve, 
respectively, in each of the years of the last quinquennium. The 
cost of the special establisliment required for the assessment and 
colloctiou of the tax was Rs, 352 in 1892-93, and a sum of Es. 84 
was paid as commission to companies for collecting the tax payable 
by their servants. The total amount (Es. 436) is only 0*47 per 
cent- of the assessment. 

The statistics of stamp revenue are compiled for periods of three 

years and the revenue for the three 
most recent periods is given on the 
margin. The receipts from this 
source show a steady increase and 
the figure for the last triennial period 
gives an average annual revenue of 
Rs. 2,75,727. Of this sum Es. 
1,62,353 is derived from the sale of 
judicial and Es. 1,11,664 from non-judicial stamps ; the small 
balance consists of miscellaneous items. 

The incidence per head is 2 annas a year, and only in Q-anjdm, 
Vizagapatam, Anantapur, Salem and South Arcot is the incidence 
lower than this. The ratios to the population of income-tax and 
stamp revenue do not agree so closely as would be expected. 

The number of licensed stamp vendors in the district in 1892-93 
*wa8 106, or one to every 20^500 of the population and to every 72 
square miles of area. 


Period. 

Eeremie. 

1884r-87 

1887-90 

1890-93 

BS. 

6,48,261 
r, 34,952 
8,2?, 181 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SPECIAL FUNDS AND ENDOWMENTS. 


The Village Service Fund was established for the purpose of 
substitutiiig money wages for the former modes of remuneration of 
the revenue and police servants of Government villages. 3'hese 
servants were formerly remunerated either by grants of land 
{i.ndmH or mania ms) free of assessment or subject only to the pay- 
ment of a small quit-rent, or by fees {meras) in money or kind 
payable by the ryots of the village, or by a combination of the tv »’0 
methods. An account of the village servants and of the various 
details of their remuneration will be found in the chapter on the 
Revenue History of the district, and it will be sufficient to state 
here that, the system having been found open to numerous objec- 
tions, it was determined to enfranchise the indms and to substitute 
a regular money-cess for the various rneras. The indjn lands wei e 
accordingly assigned to the office-holder for the time being, but in 
consideration of the fact that these lands had long been regarded as 
practically the private property of the family who held the heredi- 
tary right to the village office, only five-eighths of the full asse^^s- 
ment was iinposed as a quit-rent. This quit-rent is credited to the 
Village Service Fund. 

The village-cess was originally imposed under Act IV of 1864, 
but this Act has now been replaced by Act IV of 1893. Under 
the latter a cess based on the land assessment and water-tax payable 
to Govornmont is substituted for the fees in money or kind which 
were formerly paid. The rate of cess is to be such as will yield a 
Slim as nearly as possible equivalent to one-half of the cost of the 
village service within the area to which the Act is applied, hut it 
shall not in any case exceed one anna in every rupee of land 
assessment and water-tax. The other lialf of the cost of the village 
establishments is defrayed by contributions from general revenues. 
These contributions consist principally of the quit-rents of the 
enfranchised indms and of the proceeds of lands formerly appro- 
priated to the remuneration of village servants hut since resumed by 
the Government. 
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As a prolimmary fo the introduction of these arrangements the 
village establishments were revised chiefly in the direction of equalis- 
ing the charges of the different classes of oflSeers. The entire scheme 
of revision is hardly yet complete, hut its main features are briefly 
as follow, 'riie first step was to reduce the existing villages into a 
number of larger groups, each to form the charge of a karnam or a 
monigar-munsif. The ranges of the two oJflicers were generally 
eo-terminou-s, but this is not always so and the number of karnam ’s 
villages is somewhat smaller than the number of monigar’s 
charges. The pay of these -officers is determined by the total land 
assessment of the village, or rather group of villages, according to 
the following scale; — 


Monthly salary of 


Land assessment (b^riz). 


{ 

Karnam. 


RS. 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 


Monigar- 

munnif, 

RS. 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 


Above Bs. 12,000 
Between Es. 8,000 and 12,000 
,, ,, 4,000 and 8,000 

„ „ 2,000 and 4,000 .. 

Below Bs. 2,000 . . 

In the case of about a dozen groups an assistant karnam is 
allowed, his salary being Bs. 7 or Es. 6 according to the assessment. 
Similarly for groups with a land revenue of Es, 4,000 and upwards 
a joint monigar is appointed to assist in the collection of the revenue, 
but not in the magisterial and police duties, which can be performed 
only by the munsif. For a few large towns or places of pilgrimage, 
such as Vellore, Tirumalai and Tirue’ehdnur, special additional 
munsifs are allotted. 

Turning now to the menial servants, the Vettis or Totis (the 
village messengers) are appointed and remunerated according to the 
following scale : — 


Land assessment of village. 

Above Bs, 12,000 
B'etweeu Bs. 8,000 and 12,000.. 
,, ,, 4,000 and 8,000 

„ „ 3,000 and 4,000 . . 

Below Bs 3,000 


Yettis. 


> 


Pay. 


sem in 
cases. 


Number. 

^ 1 

3 j Es. 4 pel' men 
2 
2 

I 


all 


j 


The number of taliaris is regulated by the population of the 
villages or hamlets forming the group. Tlie scale adopted generally 
is as follows : — 

For each village or separate ^hamlet with a 

population between 200 and 1,000 , , . . One taliari. 

For each villnge or separate hamlet wdth a 

population between 1,000 and 2,u00. . ... Two taliaris. ' 
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For eacli village or separate hamlet witli a 

population, between 2,000 aad 4 5 OOO * , 'Tbree taliaris. | 

For each village or separate hamlet with a t 

population over 4,000 .. •• .. Four ,, | 

In addition to these village policemen there are a number of 
special taliaris appointed to keep wateh at night on the mountain lisLments. 
passes. The pay of a taliari is Es. 4 per mensem. 

ISFirgantis or nirkattis are only allowed for villages in which 
there are large irrigation works. As a rale one is sanctioned for 
each work irrign ting between 200 and 1,000 acres and two for 
each work irrigating over 1,000 acres. In certain cases, however, 
a nirganti has been sanctioned for works irrigating between 100 
and 200 acres, and the total number is 102. 

Ilie office of village shroff is not now treated as a pnhlie one 
and the indm lands formerly assigned to it have been enfranchised. 

The receipts and charges of the fund during the last five years, 
are shown in the following statement : — the Fund, 


i 




The Village Ooss Act was extended to the whole of the district 
onl}" on the 1st July 1889, and this accounts for the advance in the 
receipts from this source up to 1891 -92. The falling off in the 
latter year was due to the unfavourable character of the season, on 
which account the collection of the cess was postponed in many 
villages. The decrease under other heads in that year is ascribed 
to the same cause. The advantages to the village officers of 
regularly paid money salaries over the old remuneration by uimns 
and meras is clearly shown by the statistics for 1891-92. If the old 
system had been in force these officials would. have suffered heavily 
from the failure of the season. 

The expenditure consists almost entirely of salaries, hut a small 
amount is now expended annually on, the provision of village 

II. • (i U 


— 

1888-S9. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Cess Tinder Act I V of 1864. 

RS. 

31,914 

RS. 

1,03,392 


RS. 

1,00,300 

2,16,256 

M^ras collected in adcli- 

1,04,(538 

50,201 


1 

tion to land assessment. 






Deductions from beriz ... 

31,945 

9,090 

1,04,082 

65,178 

91,493 

Quit- rent on enfranchised 

22,405 ' 

26,519 

1,59,898 

61,020 ’ 

1,50,880 

inams. 






Intere-st ... 

29 

2 
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Miscellaneous 

1,752 

3,687 

6,622 

’654 

346 

Total becfupTwS ... 

1,92,683 

1,92,891 

4,33,455 

2,87,158 

4,69,209 

Expenditure 

1,54,552 

1,58,532 

2,65,208 

3,08,706 

3,11,243 
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CHAP. XIV. ‘ eliavadls ’ or court-houses. The balance- to the credit of the fund 
PouiVD Fund, at the end of the year 1892-93 was Bs. 3,75,919. 

The only other special fund in the district is the Pound Fund. 
In 1888 there w^ere only 352 cattle pounds in North Arcot, 
or one to every 21*64 square miles, but by 1892-93 their number 
liad risen to 532, or one to every 14*32 square miles, the average ^ 
ratio for the presidency being one to 14*14 square miles. Of 
these 532 pounds, 484 were reported to be in good repair, 485 
•were provided with both water-troughs and feeding-rachs, 5 with 
feeding-racks only and 33 with water-troughs only ; 385 were, 
roofed structures and 147 were mere enclosures, but of the latter 
45 were shaded by trees. In till these respects North Arcot is in 
a belter position than most districts. Thus in North Arcot 90'98, 
per cent, of the pounds are in good repair, while the proportion for 
the whole presidency is only 78*57 per cent. In North Arcot agaiin 
91*17 per cent, of the pounds are provided with both driiiking- 
troiighs and feeding-racks, while .for all districts together the 
iigure is 78*77 per cent. ; and, lastly, wdiile 72*37 per cent, of the' 
pounds of North Arcot are roofed structures, the proportion for 
the presidency as a whole is only 50*98 per cent. In 1888-89 the 
receipts from fees, sale of unclaimed animals, &c., w^ere Rs. 13,474 
and the charges Rs. 13,340 ; in 1892-93 they were respectively 
Rs. 22,009 and Es. 18,967. The balance at credit on the 31st 
March 1>‘93 was Rs, 7,695. A larger balance is found only in 
three districts. The balance on the 1st April 1888 was only 
Rs. 126. 

Endowments. The public endowments of the district are considerable, the 
annual value of those in the Grovernment taluks alone being nomi- 
nally over a lakh of rupees, and in reality considerably more. 

Tho endowments of religious institutions consist of lands and 
©udowBients. money grants. The lands aggregate 13,051 acres and these pay 
a quit-rent which is less than the full assessment by Es. 24,000. 
The annual value of the lands to the beneficiaries of the endow- 
ments is, however, more than this, for they let for a sum greater, 
and in many cases very considerably greater, than tho full assess- 
ment. The money grants are tasdik and yeomiuh allowances, 
which for the most part represent tho assessment on land grants 
that have been resumed. The annual value of these allowances 
is Rs. 38,000. Tho total nominal value of public endowments of 
temples and mosques is thus Es. 62,000 per annum and the actual 
income cannot be much less than Rs. 75,000. 

Other endow- remaining endowments are ( I ) those granted for the main- 

moiitB. tcnance of buildings and works of charity, such as chatrams, topes 

with wells and the like ; (2) lands granted Jor the support of 
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Bralimans ; (3) khmjrctt ind>m or grants for the support of tlie Imlt, 
tho (luml) and others unable to maintain themselves ; and (4) 
damhmdam or lands granted at a favourable rate of assess- 

ment on condition that tho grantee maintains a certain tank or other 
irrigation work. "Jlieso, however, can hardly be called charitable 
endowments. Particulars of those and of the religious endow- 
ments are given in the appended statement. In addition to 
these endowments in tho Gro\ ernment villages there arc many 
charittiblo endowments in the zominddris, made practically not by 
tho zemindar . but liy tho State, for the sacrifice of land assessment 
which their grant involves was taken into account at the settlement 
of the zemindar’s peshkash. 


CHAP. XIY^ 
'Endowments. 

Otlier endow- 
ments. 



Tasdik and yeomiali allowances. 
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CHAPTEE X¥. 

THE ADMINISTEATIOH OF JUSTICE. 


Until 1805 tlie Collector of the district alone exercised civil CHAP. XT. 
jurisdiction, an appeal lying from his decisions to the Board of 
, Kevenue. In 1805 the judicial system of Lord Cornwallis was 
introduced, and a Provincial Court, a Zilla Court and a Native Civil Courts. 
Commissioner’s Court were established. The jurisdiction of the 
last extended to suits regarding money, or real property, of value 
not exceeding Es. 80. An appeal lay from the Commissioner to 
the Zilla Court presided over hy the Adaulut Judge, who was 
assisted hy a Registrar, a Pandit, a Mufthi and a Native Regis- 
trar. The first three were empowered to try cases referred to 
them hy the Judge, hut the last was merely his assistant employed 
in reading and explaining vernacnlar records. The Court was 
held in the present Police office at Chittoor. Appeals from the 
Zilla Court went to the three Judges of the Provincial, Court, 

This had jurisdiction over the districts of Ohingleput, Cuddapah 
and North Arcot, but was hold at Chittoor in the present District 
Court house. The Judges were assisted by a Registrar, who was 
a Covenanted Civil Servant, a Pandit, Mufthi and Eh4zi. The 
last three merely expressed their opinions upon questions of 
Hindu or Muhammadan law submitted to them, by the Judges. 

Regulation VI of 1816 abolished the Commissioner’s Court 
and brought into existence those of District Munsifs established at 
Chittoor, Venkatagiri, Vellore, Tiruvatthr, Tirupati and Sho- 
lirighiir. The Tiruvattdr Court was subsequently moved to Arni, 
and that of Venkatagiri to Gudiydttam and thence to Palmaner. 

In 1843 the Provincial and Zilia Courts were abolished, and 
in their stead the Civil Court and Subordinate Judge’s Court 
wore established. The latter continued until 1860, when it gave 
way to the Court of a Principal Sudder Amin. Two years later 
this was displaced by a Small Cause Court, which was held at 
Vellore until April 1877, in which year it was abolished. 

The District Munsif’s Court had meanwhile been reduced in 
number, that of Vellore being closed in 1868, but restored in 1877 
upon the abolition of the Chittoor District Munsif’s Court. 
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At present the regular Civil Go uts of the district are the 
District Court and five District Munsifs’ Courts. I'he jiiiisdic- 
tions of the District Mansifs are as follows : — 


Names of Distriefc 
Maasif s Courts. 

. Names of revenue taluks comprised witliin the 
Jurisdiction of each Court. 

Vellore Munsif 

Eevenue taluks of Vellore and Gudiyatbam and the 
Zemindari of Kangundi. 

Ami Maiisif 

Eevenue taluks of Arcot, Pol dr and Wan diwash and 
the Jagir of Arni. 

Sholinghur Munsif ... 

Eevenue taluk of Walajapet and Pallipatt and Tiruttani 
taiuks of the Zemindari of Ivarvetnagar. 

Chittoor Munsif ... 

Eevenue taluks of Chittoor and Palman^r, the Moga- 
ralapahdyam inChendrugiri taluk, and the Punganur 
zeininddri. 

Tirupati Munsif ... i 

Eevenue taluk of Chendiuigiri (except ^logarala- 
palaiyjvm), the Kdlahasti zemindari, and Narayaiia- 
vanam taluk of the Karvetnagar zeminddri. 


Yillage Munsifs are empowered under the Madras Tillage 
Courts Act, 1888, to try petty suits in which the' value of the 
subject-matter does not exceed Es. 20; formerly the pecuniary 
limit was Es. 10. 

Civil powers are also exercised hy the Collector and his Divi- 
sional officers under Regulation TI of 1831 and the Rent Recovery 
Act of 1865. 

The following table shows the number of suits instituted in 
each of the last five years : — 


Tear. 

Ordinary and 
Summary Suits. 

Small Causes. 

Village 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value, 

Number. 

X888 . 

3,891 

BS. 

8,33,516 

3,355 

RS. 

1,15,463 

2,481 

1889 ... 

4,S26 

9,34,834 

3,535 

1,11,095 

1,768 

1890 ... 

4,119 

13,57,736 

3,833 

1,18,784 

1,454 

1891 ... 

3,?05 

10,62,485 

3,782 

1,31,378 

1,641 

1892 ... 

4,575 

8,96,313 

4,542 

1,54,261 

2,232 

Average. 

4,123 

10,16,977 

3,809 

1,26,196 

1,915 


Value. 


RS. 

, o 

43 

o 


The following statement gives details of the value of these 
suits ; — 


Htatement showing the Vulue of Suits imtitnted in the several Courts of Worth Arcot during the years 1888-1892. 
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The bulk of tlie suits are for money or movables^ and nearly 
all the original work is done in the courts of the District and 
Village Mimsifs. The subject-matter in the great majority of 
the suits is less than Es. 100, and there are on an average only 
about 200 a year in which it exceeds Es. 500. 

There is no Subordinate Judge in the district and the Dis- 
trict Court alone exercises appellate authority. During the last five 
years there were on an average 258 regular appeals and 24 miscel- 
laneous appeals. The average annual disposals were 179 regular 
appeals and 23 of the others. At the end of 1887 there were 
only 11 appeals pending, and this was the number also at the 
end of the following year ; hut at the close of 1892 the number 
was no less than 458. In 1892, the average duration of an un- 
contested appeal was 615 days and of a contested appeal 529 
days ; in 1888 the figures were 42 and 44 days, respectively. The 
average annual number of appeals to the High Court is 6 for 
first and 42 for second appeals. 

The marginal statement shows tliat the civil courts more than pay 

their way, the average annual 
surplus being over half a lakh 
of rupees. There are, however, 
certain items on the expenditure 
side, such as pensions, which are 
not included in the charges. 
Bather more than half the 
annual income is derived from 
institution fees. The charges 
are practically all for salaries. 

The Zilla Judge, appointed in 1805, was also District Magis- 
trate, who tried simple cases and committed the more serious ones 
for trial by the Provincial Court. One of the three judges of .tliis 
court itinerated and hold a jail delivery once every month in the 
three districts subordinate to the court. . Ddrogas and Tdndddrs 
were also empowered to commit cases for trial. 

In 1816 the Zilla Judge was relieved of magisterial powers and 
the Collector was made District Magistrate- In the same year the 
offices of Tdndddr and Ddroga were abolished and their powers 
transferred to tahsildars and police amius. 

The highest criminal jtx)urt in the district now is that of the 
Sessions J udge, who holds a sessions once a month for the trial of 
grave charges, hears appeals from the decisions of the magistrates of 
the first class, and has certain powers of supervision in respect of all 
the subordinate criminal courts. The real work of supervision, 
however, vests in the District Magistrate, an office always hold by 
in HH 
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Year. 

Receipts. 

Cliarg-es. |s iirplus. 


RS. 

RS. 

Rs; 

1888 ... 

1,23,170 

90,787 

32,389 

1880 ... 

1,41,199 

84,926 

50,273 

1890 ... 

1,49,233 

87,018 

02,21d 

1891 ... 

1,28,915 

So, 707 

43,208 

1802 ... 

1,45,022 

80,417 

6-l>G05 

Average. 

1, ST, 609 

85,771 

61,738 
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Z Tre’"tTw,r'‘ 7 «» secoZer 
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The average number of eases instituted in criminal cor>rt= rtf 
all classes during each of the past five years is 8 209 nr,,? 
number 6,545 were instituted in the e^rts of th. ’ 
sfa^ndmry mag^ratos. 1,318 before benches of spockl Z ■ 

«ss»m. The DBtrict Magustrate has practically n. original work! 

0 percentage of persons conidoted among persons brought to 

Court. Percentage of during 

f. a ca . conviction. J’c-irs ending 1892 is 

Court of Session ... 48-24 Rlinvcn « •“ , ® 

Joint Magistrate ... 53-03 mf marginal table. 

A53Sif=itanfc Magistrates... 30 63 that COme before the 

Szt.s:Z“^ ■■■ i;s 

ssw«.. i! g« rz::z‘th™z:i 
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charged were convicted Por all nr^ 4- 4: persons 

side^n^mc -Ho. ^ courts of the presidency out- 

e percentage for the same period was 89-72 


Percentage of 
conviction. 
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52-03 
36 63 
3371 
27'68 
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percentage of persons wlio appeal to those on whom appealable 
sentoncos were passed by the subordinate magistracy is 9*87 and 
tlie corresponding ratio in the case of first-class magistrates is 17*84 
p>r cent. It is only natural that the latter ratio should be the 
higher, for the offences tried by such magistrates are more serious 
and the sentences of course more severe. For the presidency, as a 
•whole, the ratio of actual to possible appellants was no less than 
46*98 per cent, in the case of persons convicted by first-class magis- 
trates and ]0*10 per cent, in the case of those dealt with by sub- 
magistrates. Of appellants from decisions of first-class magistrates,, 
33*33 per cent, were wholly and 11*54 per cent, were partially 
successful ; the corresponding figures for the whole presidency are 
19*91 and 12*70 per cent. Putting it in another way, of persons 
on whom appealable sentences were passed by first-class magistrates 
5-80 per cent, succeeded in getting their convictions reversed and 
2*00 per cent, got the sentence or order modified in some way ; in 
the case of the remaining 92*20 per cent., the magistrate’s decision 
and sentence were not interfered with. For the presidency, as a 
whole, on the other hand, 9*14 per cent, of the persons convicted 
were wholly and 5*83 per cent, partially successful. Turning next 
to the appellants from the decisions of sub-magistrates, 31*73 per 
cent, of those who actually appealed were wholly and 9*58 per cent, 
partially successful. Of those on whom appealable sentences were 
passed, 3*20 per cent, got the decision reversed and 0*97 per cent, 
obtained some modification of the sentence or order ; the correspond- 
ing figures for the presidency are 3*33 and 0*88 per cent. 

The average annual receipts of the criminal courts of North 
Arcot during the five years 1888-92 amounted to Es. 27,445. 
Fines yielded Es. 16,934 and court-fees Es. 9,668. The average 
annual chai'ges during the same period were Es. 60,653, so that the 
not cost of the courts is Es. 33,000 a year. 

The judicial wort done by Village Magistrates is trifling. The 
average number of cases filed before them in each of the last five 
years is only 1,319, although the number of petty cases must be 
far larger than this. The number of Village Magistrates who 
actually try cases is only about 600 in any one year, so that each 
man disposes on an average of about two cases. 

Under native rule in North Arcot the m^n-kdvali system of 
police was in force. By this an officer styled men-kdvalgdr was 
appointed to a certain tract of country, with village watchers 
called kdvalgdrs, talidris, or veftis, who, under his supervision, 
discharged police duties. In the zeminddris and pdlaiyams the 
owners of the states were themselves the mdu-kdvalgdrs. The 
fundamental principle of the system was the responsibility of the 
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%vatc]iers for all Losses by theft or robber}^ a responsibility en« 
forced, upon complaint, by the men-lidvalgdr, who, upon the other 
band, used his: influence in enforcing* the payment of fees due by 
the residents of villages to the local watcher. 

The emoluments of the watchers and tlieir officers were of two 
kinds, viz., assignments of rent-free lands and the payment of fees 
by ryots and aon-agrieultural villagers. In the taluks north of 
the Pdldr alone the assessments of the lands so assigned amounted 
to lis. 97,735, the fees payable by traders and artisans to Rs, 
18,645, and the ryots’ harvest fees to Rs. 38,575, making a total 
of upwards of a lakh and-a-half. 

When the Carnatic was ceded to the Company, this system 
was in full force in all the Government taluks, hut in the estates 
of the zemindars and poligars various abuses had crept in. The 
:zemindars being under obligation of military service, had enrolled 
many of the watchers, for the sake of economy, in their kattuhadi 
‘or semi-military force, and the poligars, eager to imitate the mag- 
iiificence of their more consequential neighbours, had done the 
same, so that in these estates a vast proportion of the village 
watcher body was returned as belonging to the kattuhadi force. 
When the zemindars were relieved of their liability to military 
aid, the services of the so-called kattubadis were dispensed ■with, 
and the estates in consequence left with hardly any watcher estab- 
lishment, an meonvenienee which still exists. 

|£> In all the Government taluks, on both sides of the Pdldr, the 
men-kdvali system was abolished in 1803, and the Collector of 
the Northern Division appropriated the portion of the revenue thus 
made available to the establishment of a small force of peons at an 
annual cost of Es. 35,000. But many of the nien-kdvalgdrs had 
entertained watchers of their own, and these, upon the resumption 
of their employers’ lands, naturally ceased to do duty, nor were 
their places filled up. " By this step not only many village 
‘‘watchers lost all their emolnments and ceased to serve, but the 
“resources of others were seriously impaired. The then really 
“influential and respected officers of the large body of villago 
“watcher privates were entirely Sf't aside. The village watcher 
“ lost the support of an influential baron in recovering his dues, 
“ and the people lost the guarantee of an appeal to a man who 
“ could enforce from the village watchers a punctual and etfeetive 
“discharge of their liabilities and duties — men, in 'short, who had 
“ been kept to work frequently by tbe lash and by a sense of heavy 
“pecuniary responsibility found themselves discharged alike of 
“ control and liability, while the ryot on his part withheld paj- 
‘‘ meat of fees for a service which was indifferently rendered. The 
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^^servicG was nogloeted, and tlie fees justly due to tiio village 
‘‘ watcher became less and less punctually paid. The watchers 
“ helped themselves to their neighbours’ goods.” ^ 

Thus inoffieiGntly did the village watchers discharge their duties 
under- the supervision of the tdndddrs or the police peons enter- 
tained by the Collector in 1803. In 1808 the control of the whole 
body was transforrod to the J udge, who was then the District Ma- 
gistrate. No improvement, however, resulted from the measure, 
and in 1813 the Judges of the Proviucial Court, Central Division, 
remarked upon the incompleteness of the force, tlie inadequacy of 
their pay, and the iuefflciency of their service, adding that it was 
becoming yearly more apparent that the watchers were themselves 
concerned in much of the crime which occurred. In order to 
impose a closer supervision, the duty of superintending them was 
once more transferred to the Collector, and the watcher placed 
under the village monigar. Though on the whole the change was 
productive of increased offioiency, one consequence of it was that 
tlie watcher body lost much of its police character, and “ readily 
“ exchanged night patrol for the easier duty of collecting the reve- 
*‘nue.” Another inconvenience experienced in exacting service 
was found in the undue a])plicati6ii of the hereditary principle to 
the emoluments of the office. These had been treated as ordinary 
heritable property and divided among the various branches -of the 
niirdsi family, the members of which performed the dutv by turns. 
The lands were sometimes suh-divided permanently and sometimes 
rotated with the obligation of service, which fell not only upon 
those personally fit, but upon women and children. This state 
of things is, of course, to be traced to the great principle of 
native police administration, that of responsibility for losses by 
“ theft, without much account being taken of individual fitness for 
active exertion so long as those liabilities were met, it did not 
^^muoh matter whether the fund from which they were to be 
made good was in an old woman’s or an infant’s hand.” 

Thougli these defects were early recognised, it was not until 
1858 that any scheme for the complete separation of police and 
revenue duties was elaborated. In that year Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Robinson, as Chief Commissioner of Mofnssil Police, 
submitted proposals for the establishment of a new police force. 
In addition to enlisting a regular body of constables, he proposed 
to re-offieer the taliaris by dividing the whole district into village 
circles and appointing a village inspector to each, subordinate to 
the police inspector of the taluk, but otherwise unconnected with 
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the constahulary force. This arrangement was approved, hut was 
discontinued in 1862 after it had been in operation for nearly three 
years. 

Mr. Eobinson pointed out that the men-kdvali fund of this 
district was incorporated with the revenue, and did not prcibably 
fail short of Es. 1,20,000. In the zeminddris of Kdlahasti and 
Kdrvetnagar all the emoluments of the kattubadi and amaram 
peons were, in 1803, resumed, and a large addition to the peshkash 
made in lieu of all military services. Thus the funds for the 
restoration of the local police were to be found in the peshkash 
now paid by those zemindars. Elsewhere, where kattuhadis still 
existed, he proposed to relieve them of service and to enfranchise 
their indms, utilizing the revenue thus obtained (about Es. 44,000) 
in the reorganization of the village establishments. 

These proposals were approved and carried out in September 
1859 with the best results. Though not immaculate, the police 
force discharges its duties as eflSciently as can be expected from 
a body of men having small pay, great temptations and many 
opportunities for oppression. 

The present police force consists of one Superintendent, whoso 
head-quarters are at Chittoor, one Assistant Superintendent, with 
head-quarters at Vellore, 22 Inspectors, 150 head constables and 
1 ,061 constables. There are also 23 talidris employed in wuteh- 
ing cortain ghdt roads. There is one police officer to every 6*2 
square miles and every l,7sl of the population ; or, if we take only 
the force employed on ordinary police duties, there is one to every 
7'4 square miles and 2,125 inhabitants. The corresponding figures 
for the whole presidency are 8*4 square miles and 2,112 inhabi- 
tants. The total cost of the police was, in 1892, Es. 2,28,352, or 
one anna and eight pies per head of the population of the district. 
All the constables are armed with batons, 532 are provided with 
fire-arms and 697 have swords. All the officers and 1,051 of the 
1,207 men can read and write. The work of the police, as shown 
by the following statistics of detection, is very good : — 


Year. 

Percentage of 
cases detected. 

Percentage of 
persons convicted 
among persons 
arrested. 

Percentage of 
property recovered. 

JSTortli 

A root. 

Presi- 

dency. 

North 

Arcot. 

Presi- 

dency, 

North 

Arcot. 

Presi- 

dency. 

1888 

49*6 

31*3 

33*2 

27-8 

26*9 

18*9 

1889 

60*3 

326 

269 

28*5 

29*8 

21-8 

1890 

63*4 

35*3 

33 9 

29*8 

27*1 

25*5 

3891 

68*0 

32*9 

40*5 

30-3 

30*4 

21*3 

1892 

66*4 

35-5 

89*2 

30'2 

! 

49*7 

22*7 
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The above statistics relate to all cognizaMe ofieECes under CHAP. XT. 

the Penal Code except nuisances. Police, 
The percentage of defcection in some j-j.g 
of the grave erimevS is given in 
the marginal statement, which is 
ba-ed on the statistics for the five 
years ending 1892. It will be 
seen that in all cases detection was 
more succe^sful in North Arcot 
than in the presidencj as a 
whole. The total value of pro- 
perty lost through crime in the 
five years is estimated at two-and- 
a-half lakhs of rupees, of which property'' valued at Es. 80,000 was 
roeover(‘d. This gives an annual income to criminals of Es. 34,000, 
but the value as reported to the police is probably exaggerated. 

The district appears at all times to have been noted for its Crime. 
crime. A groat part of it consists of wild and hilly country, w'hich 
afforded easy means of retreat and secure harbour for depredators, 
and almost every taluk bordered upon a foreign state, a different 
district, or a disorderly zcmiiiddri. For many years the zemin- 
dars were entrusted with the supervision of the police in their 
estates, as well as with magisterial authority, but as early as 1815 
the. magistrate reported that they exercised their authority ‘‘with 
“ but feeble cognizance or control from higher authority, and there 
“ is reason to suspect that the source of justice is here completely 
“ tainted.^’ The arrangement was, however, continued for upwards 
of a quarter of a century longer, and then gradually brought to a 
close. In 1831, when Government proposed to reduce the police 
establishment, a melancholy picture was drawn by the Magistrate 
of the condition of crime in the district. Dacoities were of frequent 
0(jcurrencG, and the gangs which collected often far outnumbered 
all the available police in the neighbourhood. Notices, signed 
‘ Subadar of tlie torch- light robbers,’ were found posted near the 
hnises of the wealthy, announcing that unless the owners delivered 
up their property upon a certain night,- death would be the result. 

The robbers moved about in bands, apparently coming originally 
from other districts, and so little confidence was felt in the police 
that their demands were often unresistingly complied with. 

Though no other district has so many populous towns, the magis- 
trate complained that none had so small a body of police. This 
appeal had the desired effect of averting the threatened reduction 
of the force, and small additions were from time to time made ; 
but crime continued comparatively unchecked for many years, and 
men, hardly past middle age, even now narrate how the leaders of 
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Grave crime. 
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Arcot. 

doiicy. 

Murder 

88*2 

28-1 


.58'3 

30*9 

House-breaking*. 

66*0 

35*7 

Uobbei-y 

Y8-8 
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67*0 

47*4 
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66*2 
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robLer bands OBtcrod Chittoor and ollieiv largo towns in palanqnins 
ai tended by followers carrying torebes, and looted with iinpanity 
the bouses of tbe riob. But little of tbe erimej however, seems to 
have been reported, and probably only notorious cases, and those in 
wbi(i detection was easy, ever came to light. 

The amount of crime occurring in. the district in each of the five 
years ending with 1892 is shown in the following statement : — 


statistics. 


Grave crimes show a steady increase : the figures, it is true, 
include all cases of theft, however small the value of the property 
stolen, but even excluding thefts altogether, the amount of grave 
crime was still much higher at the end than at the beginning of the 
quinquennium. Nevertheless the ratio of crime to population is 
lower for North Arcotthan for the presidency generally. Taking 
all cases together, there was in North Arcot one offence per anp^um 
to every 2G8 of the inhabitants, while for the presidency the ratio 
is 1 to 155. For grave crime alone the ratios are 1 to 1,883 for 
Noith Arcot and 1 to 1,754 for the presidency : for other offences 
under the Penal Code, 1 t® 574 in North Arcot against 1 to 441 in 
all dhtricts together ; and for offences mider special and local laws, 
' i.<K^ chiefly breaches of the excise, forest and municipal laws, 1 to 

684 in North Arcot and 1 to 277 in the whole province. 

Grave crime. The prevalence of the more important crime is shown by the 
following statistics : — 


ISf-amber of cases, 


Crime. 


Murder ... 
Culpable homicide 
Dacoity ... 

Robbery 

House-breahiTig ... 



Offences under the Penal 
Code. 

Offences 
under special 

Total 

X 

Grave 

crime. 

Others. 

and local 
laws. 


1888 ... ... 

915 

2,935 

2,110 

6,960 

1889 ... ... 

1,032 

4,162 

2,830 

8,024 

1890 ... ... 

1,155 

4,243 

3,779 

9,177 

1891 ... 

1,305 

3,971 

8,374 

8,660 

1892 ... 

1,382 

3,700 

3,835 1 

8,917 

Average ... 

1,158 

3,802 

3,186 

8,146 
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Thorc lias been a marked decrease under the above heads of CEAP. XT. 
crime as compared with the five years 1874-78, the statistics for CBmE. 
which were given in the first edition of this manual. Grave crime. 

In 1892 two murders were committed under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances that they deserve special notice. 

The scene of the first was Vellore, the largest town in the 
district. Fonr persons — a Baird gi, a jewel merchant, a Brdhman 
stamp-vendor and a pensioned Edjpnt peon— decoyed a young 
Brahman girl, a friend of the Eajpnt’s daughter and herself the 
daughter of a vakil, and murdered her in the prayer-room of the 
Eajput’s house as a sacrifice for the discovery of liidden treasure. 

The murder was instigated by the Bair%i, and it is probable that 
he meant it as a sacrifice to Kdli, the idea of hidden treasnre being 
put forward merely to secure the co-operation of his accomplices. 

In the other ease a Komati lad was murdered by profligates, who 
wanted the blood of a first-born child for the compounding of a 
love-philter. 

The number of accidental deaths has always been high in Forth 

Arcot, and it is probable that some deaths, 
of the suicides and deaths from 
drowning and snake-bite are in 
reality murders. During the last 
five years the average annual 
number of suicides and accidental 
deaths was 992 ; of these 432 were 
males and 560 were females. The 
ratio to the population is one death 
to every 2,198 inhabitants, while 
for the presidency as a whole it is 
one to 3,142. Drowning is the 
favourite method of suicide with 
females, 87 per cent, having 
adopted this means of terminating their existence. In the case of 
males, 54 per cent, of the deaths were due to hanging, while 43 per 
cent, drowned themselves. 

. It is difficult to learn the early history of jails in the district. 

An inscription upon the walls of the Ghittoor Jail records its 
constniction in the year 1810. Prior to that there was probably 
a smaller building on the same site. Subsequently — but when 
cannot be discoverod^another jail was opened in the Vellore forfe 
where the civil dispensary now stands. In the year 1867 a few 
sub- jails were coustructed at some of the taluk stations, and the fort 
jail was given up, as the central jail was opened.' Grradually, in 
subsequent years, every sub-magistrate's station was supplied with 
a sub-jaih 


Numher of Suicides and Accidental 
Deaths, 1888-1892. 


Ofiiise of 
death. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Suioido 

681 

227 

454 

Drowning ... 

3,525 

1,421 

2,104 

Wild beasts. 

17 

11 

6 

Snakes 

371 

230 

141 

Other causes. 

366. 

269 

96 

Total ... 

4,959 

2,168 

2,801 
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The district jail at Cliittoor was abolished in 1887 and the 
prisoners formerly sent there are now confined in the large jail at 
Vellore, which is one of the seren central prisons of the presi- 
dency. 

The number of convicts in this jail has steadily risen during 
the last five years, and in 1892 the average daily number was 
1,185. In 1888 it was only 719, but in 1878 it was 1,064. The 
prisoners are received from several districts and not from North 
Arcot alone. The total gross expenditure was Es. 69,000 in 1892, 
but the convicts earned Es. 31,000, so that the net cost was 
Es. 38,000. The earnings of the prisoners vary a good deal from 
year to year, and in the last five years they ranged from Es. 4,836 
in 1889 to Es. 31,096 in 1892. In 1878 they amounted to no less 
than Es. 45,447. 

The chief industry carried on in the jail is weaving. A groat 
variety of cloths of many patterns are woven, as well as table-cloths, 
gunnies, kore mats, carpets, &c. For its carpets the central jail is 
famous. The manufacture was first taught to the convicts by a 
carpet-weaver of Ellore, and is now handed down from one set to 
another. The fabrics are excellontly woven and find a ready sale in 
England and America. Carpentry, shoe-making, iron and brass 
work and tent-making are also carried on, and the jail is well worth 
a visit. By extreme industry and good conduct convicts may earn 
a remission not exceeding one-sixth of the total period of imprison- 
ment awarded them, and also gratuities upon discharge not exceed- 
ing Es. 10, During the first sixth part of their sentences each is 
kept under probation, from which condition he is, if well conducted, 
passed through three classes and may then, be made a maistry, and 
finally an overseer. One maistry is set over every twelve convicts 
and one overseer over every fifty. The gradual progress through 
these various grades brings with it increased privileges in the way 
of writing to, and receiving letters from, relatives, or having personal 
interviews with them, so that every incentive to good conduct is 
held out. 

During the past five years the average annual cost of a prisoner in 
the Yellore Jail has always been less than the average for all central 
prisons. In 1889 the cost was Es. 71-8-0, but a great saving was 
effected in 1890, and in 1892 the cost per head was only Es. 58-8-0, 
while the net cost was only Es. 32-4-8 against Es. 65-4-5 in 1889. 

The vital statistics appended show that Yellore is on the whole 
a healthy jail. In 1891 the death-rate was somewhat high, but in 
that year it was high in most prisons, the presidency rate being no 
less than 35*34 per mille. 

It is only convicts whose sentences do not exceed one month 
who undergo their complete term in subsidiary jails ; but persons 
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under trial are largely confined in these prisons, and other convicts, 
and even civil prisoners are occasionally lodged in them temporarily 
on their way to the larger jails. The average daily strength of the 
convicts in these prisons is only about 15 ; the average number of 
under-trial prisoners was no less than 74 in 1892, while in 1889 it 
was only 27 ; in 1890 it was 40, and in 1891 it rose to 53. This 
rapid and great increase is no doubt partly due to the increase of 
crime which is the natural outcome of the growth of population, but 
it also points to a higher proportion of accused persons being 
detained in custody instead of liberated on bail and, perhaps, to a 
generally greater duration of criminal proceedings. The average 
animal expenditure on those jails is about Es. 4,000. The cost per 
head has tlmoughout the past five years been higher in North Arcot 
than in the presidency generally. In 1892 the rate was Es. 66-1-3 
in North Arcot and Es, 55-14-6 in the presidency as a whole. There 
are practically no earnings in subsidiary jails, the prisoners being 
employed for the most part in keeping the jail premises clean. 


Statement showing the Average Namher of Prisoners in the Cerdral Jail 

at Vellore, 


Tear. 

Convicts. 

Under- 

trial. 

Civil. 

' 

Total. 

1888 




712-81 

0-03 

6*41 ‘ 

719-25 

1889 

... ... 

... 


775-13 


3o2 

i 778-66 

1890 


... 


993-78 

b-09 

7*35 

1 971-22 

1891 

••• ... 

... 

... 

1,006-17 


4-49 

1 1,070-66 

1892 



... 

1,179-33 

0*31 

5-46 

1,186-10 

1 ; 


Statement showing the Gross Cost of guarding and mamtaining the 
Prisoners in the Vellore Jail and their net earnings. 


— 

1888. 

1889. 

1890, 

1891. 

3892. 

Rations ... 

Establishment ... 

Hospital charges 

Clothing ... 

Goatingonoies ... 

RS. 

17,668 
27,096 
667 
1,818 
3', 234 

RS. 

22,124 

24,262 

1,369 

2,42o 

5,484 

RS. 

23,084 

26,463 

1,361 

2,063 

4,887 

RS. 

27,299 

25,135 

1,524 

2,553 

5,162 

RS. 

34,450 

24,463 

1,919 

2,356 

6,177 

Grand Total ... 

Cash earnings of prisoners ... ' 

60,483 

14,510 

66,664 

4,836 

67,868 

10,501 

61,673 

26,883 

! 69,365 
31,096 

Net cost to Government ... : 

35,973 

60,828 

47,357 

34,790 

38,269 

Gross cost per prisoner 

Net cost per pris oxter ... ' 

RS, A. 

70 3 
50 0 

ES. A. 

71 8 
65 4 

[ 

RS. A. 

59 9 
48 12 

RS. A. 

67 10 ' 
32 8 1 

RS. A. 

58 8 
32 5 
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BtaUrii&nt showing the Average Nuniber of Prisoners confined in the 
Biihsidiary Jails m Iforth Aroot. 


Year. 

Convicts. 

Under- 

trial, 

Civil. 

Total.' 

1888 

14*92 

29-21 

■ 

2*59 

46-7S 

1889 

14*91 

27*39 

1*25 

43-56 

1890 

14*90 

40*39 

0*00 

65-29 

1891 

13-08 

53-35 

... 

66-43 

1893 

16*86 

74-08 ’ 

... 

90*94 


Btaioment showing the Total Cost of guarding and maintaining the 
Prisoners confined in the Siibsidiarg Jails in North Arcot. 


Year, 

nations. 

Estab- 

lish- 

ment. 

Clothing 

and 

bedding. 

Other 

charges. 

Total. 


ES. 

ES. 

RS. 

ES. 

ES. 

1888 

1,500 

1,584 

■ 

819 

3,903 

1889 

1,128 

1,196 

88 

761 

8,173 

1890 

1,555 

883 

3 

790 

8,231 

1891 

2,066 

859 

... 

1,087 

4,012 

1892 

3,618 

949 


1,442 

6,009 

Total ... 

9,867 

6,471 

91 

4,899 

20,328 

j Average ... 

1,974 

1,094 

18 

980 

4,066 
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Note, — T he average cost of establishment is calculated on the total number of prisoners, including convicts, under-trial inisonex’s and civil jirisoners. 
The average cost of diet is calculated on the total number of convicts and prisoners under trial. 

The average cost of clothing is calculated on the total number of convicts. 

The total cost per head of prisoner is calculated in the same way as the average cost of establishment. 
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As tlie manufacture, sale and possession of arms and ammuni- 
tion are controlled by the magistracy and the police, the subject 
may fittingly be noticed in this chapter* No native of India is 
permitted to possess arms 'without a license, but in many instances 
the law is evaded, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
its provisions are neglected through ignorance* In North Arcot, 
liowever, the Act has been diligently enforced during recent years 
with the result that the number of ordinary licenses to possess 
arms and to go armed has increased from 3,236 in 1888 to 6,572 
in 1892. One person in every 332 of the population now has a 
license, while for the presidency as a whole the ratio is only one 
in every 670. Eegistration is probably now nearly complete. 

The number of arms and ammunition shops was 27 in 1892, 
and of these 19 were licensed for manufacture as well as for 
sale. These shops are inspected once a quarter and the stock 
checked with the sale registers. In this way an effective control 
is exercised over the sale of gunpowder, sulphur and arms and 
any nnusual activity for the demand for them can be promptly 
investigated. 
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206 KOETH AECOT* 

CHAPTER XVL 

EEGTSTEATION. 

Inclbdikg tlie ofHoe of tie District Registrar at Oliittoor, there 
are 22 offices for the registration of assurances in North Arcot. 
The places at which the Suh-Rogistrars’ offices are situated are 
as follow : — 


Ambur. 

Eatpadi. 

Sholinghur. 

Arcot. 

Madnrpak. 

Tirnpati. 

Arkonam, 

Palmaner. 

, Tiruttani. 

Ami. 

Pallikoiida. 

Tiruvettipuram, 

Gudiyatfcam. 

Polur. 

i Yellore. 

Kalaliasti. 

Pungandr. 

Walajanagar. 

Kaiigundi. 

Puttur. ! 

"Wand i wash. 


There is thus one registration office to every 346 square miles, 
the average for the presidency as a whole being one to every 
307 square miles. The mean distance between each office is just 
under 20 miles. 

The number of documents registered shows a steady increase : 
in 1888-89 it was 35,819 and by 1892-93 it had risen to 495212, 
Of these 32,992 w^ere documents of which I'egistration is com- 
pulsory. Nearly all the documents — 47,553 out of a total of 
49,212 — relate to immovable property, and they are for the most 
part deeds of sale or mortgage. 

The total value of the property concerned was nearly 74 lakhs 
of rupees in 1892-93, The value of . immovable property sold 
was 24 lakhs or an average of Rs. 118 for each sale-deed; the 
.average for the presidency is Es. 190. The total number of such 
documents was 20,000, and of these 13,000 were for sales of pro- 
perty valued at less than Es. 100. The average value of such 
deeds was Es. 41, while in the case of sales of property valued at 
lls. 100^ and above the average value of each transaction was 
Es. 260. There were 24,000 mortgages of immovable property, 
tbe total value being 37*39 lakhs, and the average Es. 156, the 
corresponding figure for the presidency being Rs. 188. The 
mortgage deeds of immovable property for less than Es. 100 
numbered 13,500 and the average value was Rs. 48 or rather 
more than the corresponding mean for sales. This excess is also 
found in the case of mortgages for Es. 100 and upwards, the 
average being Rs. 297 against Rs. 260 in the case of sales. 

The average value of all documents registered was Rs. 150 or 
Es. 3*39 per head ; the average for the presidency was Es. 203 or 
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Rs. 5’16 per liead. In North Arcot the average has steadily chap, xvl 
declined. ^ 

The total reooipts of the registration department in tlie dis- ^ 
trict amoanted to Rs. 62,000 in 1892-96, while the expenditure 
was Its. 88,5f)0. There was thus a profit of Rs. 23,500, but it 
must be remembered that there are some items of indirect 
expenditure not included in the charges. The average excess of 
expenditure over income during the past five years is Rs. ^22,900. 

Statement of Regidrations, Receipts and Ecpenditure in the District of JVbrth Arcot. 


Year. 


g -s 
o 

cu 

0 S ^ 

3 ^3 

3 M 

^ 01 m 

"S ^ 

1 5 8 
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*0 

R 

P 

c 

s 

«3 . 

!—♦ m 

S 8 

C 'it-f 
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'S 

o 

a; 


A 

O 


o 

H 


a 

o 

H 


R 

® 

Cm 

2 

•40 

c 


Surplus. 


RS. A. P.l 


ES. A. P. 


1888-89 

35,819 

40,093 0 

0 

4,929 

0 

0 

45,622 

0 

0 

31,401 

15 

10 

14,220 

0 

2 

1889-^90 

36,678 

42,766 3 

0 

5,567 13 

0 

48,334 

0 

0 

31,653 

7 

1 

16,680 

8 

11 

1890-91 

41,541 

47,265 13 

0 

7,417 

1 

7 

54,682 

14 

7 

33,211 

7 

10 

21,471 

6 

9 

1891-92 

47,704 

53,133 14 

0 

21,376 15 

5 

74,510 13 

5 

35,608 

3 

0 

38,842 10 

5 

1892-93 

■ " .1 

49,212 

54,219 13 

0 

7,701 

5 10 

61,921 

2 10 

38,440 11 

7 

23,480 

7 
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Statement showing the Average Values of Documents registered in the 
District of North Arcot in the gears 1889-90 to 1892 - 93 , 


Year. 

Salrs of immov- 
able property. 

Mortgages of im- 
movable property. 

Leases of immovable 
property. 

All documents regis- 
tered in Books I and 
lY. 

Bs. 100 and 
above in value. 

Less than Rs. 
100. 

Rs, 100 and 
above. 

Less than Rs. 
100. 

■ ■■■ ■ 

. ■■ . 

p 

■ qJ., ■ 

P* :■ 

Q 

pL, 

Compulsorily re- 
gistered other 
than perpetual. 

Optionally regis- 
tered. 


RS. 

■ ES.. 

ES. 

ES. 

ES. 

■ ES. 

ES. 

ES. 

1889 m 

269 

43 

530 

51 

17 

89 

59 

214 

1890-91. 

266 

42 

356 

60 

22 

134 

34 

173 

1891-92. : 

278 

42 

254 

48 

31 

109 

34 

157 

1892-93. 

260 

41 

297 

48 

31 

79 

45 

150 

— , 
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CHAPTER XVI f 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Therk are four towns under municipal government in the North OHAP.xvii, 
Arcot district M i’nicipa- 

: ^ ; LITIES,'-:. 

Number of 

CoTisti- couricillc;rs. 

„ tuted a Popula- 

Town. ^ ; 

Noiui- r:,, , j 

uafed. 


Whether 
Chairman 
nominated 
or elected. 


Consti- 
tuted a 
munici- 
pality in 


1866 

1886 

18S6 

1866 


15 Kleded. 

... Nominated- 


Vtdlore 
Cudiy attain 
'Pirapati ... 
Waiajapet 


All attempt was made in 1851 to constitute Yellore a niiimci- 
pality, but tlie step excited such opposition, all shops being closed 
and other signs of disaffection being manifested, that the project 
was abandoned. The following statement shows the receipts and ■ 
expenditure of each municipality during the five years 1888-89 rinances, 
to 1892-93 


Income from 
taxation, 
including 
tolls. 


Income from 
other 
sources. 


Total 

income. 


Expenditure. 


Gudiijdtfam. 


Totai. 


Vellore, 



264 Noimr aucot. 


Year. 

Income from 
taxation, 
includiiig 
tolls. 

Income from 
f)tlier 
sources. 

Total 

income. 

Expenditure. 

Wdidjdpet, 

113. 

KS. 

RvS. : , 

RS. 

1888-89 

7,436 

7,705 

15,141 

’ 15,040 

1889-90 ' 

7,882 

6,410 

14,292 

15,2.')G 

1800-91 

7,826 

5,917 

13,743 

13,999 

1891-92 

8,484 

5,22S 

i 13,712 

13,239 

1892-93 

8,148 

6,533 

14,981 

14,033 

Total ... 

40,076 

31,793 

71,869 

72,073 


Daring the five years the expenditure exceeded the receipts in 
all cases, but the difference does not exceed the opening balance of 
ISSS-SO, The closing balances of 1892-93 were Griidiydttam Es, 
1,501 , Tirupati Es. 7*53, Vellore Es. 26,322 and W41dj4pet Es. 945, 

Owing to a change in fche system of accounts it is not possible 
to give details of inooine and charges except for the last two 
years : a statement containing these particulars is appended. 

Tile principal taxes are those on buildings and lands, animals 
and vehicles, and professions and trades. Tolls also give a 
considerable amour.t in all cases. The tax on buildings and 
lands is 5 per cent, on the annual rental in Gudiyattam and 
Vellore, but in Tirupati and Walajdpet the maximum rate of 
per cent, is levied. Ijands unoccupied by houses are taxed at the 
rate of 3 pies for every 80 square yards. The average assessment 
per house in 1892-93 varied from Es. 1-0-5 in Vellore to 
Es. 1-1 1-1 in Tirupati. The incidence per house in all district 
municipalities of the presidency is rather mc*re than Es. 2-2-0. 
The incidence of the tax on arts and professions and trades was 
highest in Vellore, where it stood at Es. 4-0-7 per head of the 
population taxed. In Tirupati it was Es. 3-10-5, but in Gudi- 
ydttam and Waldjdpet it was only Es. 2-7-1 and Es. 2-11-9 
respectivel 3 ^ In 18i)0-91 the rate per head in Wdlajdpet was as 
high as Es. 4-13-4, but this assessment was never realized, nearly 
half of the total amount being written off as irrecoverable. The 
average incidence of this tax in all district municipalities of the 
presidency is about Es. 4-2-0 per head of the population paying it. 

For all taxation together, including tolls, the average inci- 
dence per inhabitant during the five years 1888-89 to 1892-93 
varies from 12 annas and 3 pies in Wdldjdpet to 8 annas and 1 
pie in Gudiydttam, tlie average for the presidency being 1 1 annas 
and 11 pies. If tolls be excluded, the incidence varies from 8 
annas and 3 pies in WdMjdpet to 6 annas and 4 pies in Vellore, 
while the average for tlie presidency is 8 annas and 7 pies. The 
principal sources of income other than taxation are fees for the 
use of markets and slaughter-houses, license fees, school fees, fees 



LOCAL COVERSMEXT. 


for the use of cart-stands and grants from Grovemment and Local chap, xvn 
Funds in aid of education, medical, institutions, &c. The last Mv.niwiai.i. 
item, extraordinary and debt, chiefly consists of deposits, which "‘’1; 
appear on both sides of the account. The following table gives Taxation, 
the average incidence during the five years 1888-89 to 1892-93 
for the principal taxes and the total income ; the average for all 
district municipalities is added for comparison : — 

T-nriflonre Incidence per inbabi- 
Incidence tant of all taxation. 

Municipality. assessoe -- 

ot house Ino’ndbg Bxciuclitii 

» tax. 


Incidence 
pet* in- 
habitant 
of total 
income. 


Gudivattam ... ,1 1 0 2 10 0 0 8 1 0 6 5 0 11 3 

Tirupati 1 2 11 3 9 5 0 9 8 0 7 6 0 12 0 

Vellore 0 15 4 4 0 10 0 9 8 0 6 4 1 1 9^ 

Walajapet 0 15 10 3 3 3 0 12 3 0 8 4 1 4 ' 4 

All district munici- 
palities 209 433 0 11 11 087140 

The principal items of expenditure are conservancy, public Expcnditttre. 
worts (cliiefly roads), public instruction, hospitals and dispensa- 
ries, and lighting. In Tirupati the hospital is no charge on muni- 
cipal funds, as the cost of its maintenance is borne by the Mahant. 

Against Vellore a considerable sum (about Es. 4,500) appears, 
under the item ^ Dak bungalows and serais.’ No dak bungalows 
are maintained by any of these municipalities, and this amount 
represents the expenditure on chatrams. There is comparatively 
little expenditure on water-supply or drainage, as there are no 
regular systems in any of the towns.* Schemes for both water- 
supply and drainage for- Vellore and of drainage for Tirupati 
have, however, been investigated and estimates prepared. The 
cost of the Vellore water-supply project (Es. 3,13,000) is con-n 
sidered prohibitive and the drainage scheme cannot be proceeded 
with till a constant supply of water is ensured. The existing 
water-supply and drainage are considered by the Sanitary Com- 
missioner to be unsatisfactory in all the four towns. Vellore has 
25 miles of road and 578 street lamps ; Gudiydttam has 19 miles 
of road and 210 lamps; Tirupati 14 miles and 131 lamps, and 
‘W41djdpet 12 miles and 74 lamps. The number of lamps per 
mile of road is 23 in Vellore, 11 in Gudiydttam, 9 in Tirupati and 
6 in Wdldjdpet. The average for the presidency is 8. There are 
25 public latrines in Vellore, 11 in Q-udiydttam, 11 in Tirupati 
and 8 in Wdldjdpet. In Vellore the proportion is one latrine to- 
every 1,797 inhabitants, in G-udiydttam one to 1,704, in Tirupati 
one to 1,295 and in Wdldjdpet one to 1,311, The presidency 
average is one to 1,531. Oonservaney is said to be fair in Vellore 
and Tirupati, indifferent in Gudiy4ttam and defective in Wdldjdpet, 
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Statement showing in detail ike Incomes of the Munici^aliiies 

of North Arcot, 


CHAP.XVir. 

Municipali- 

ties. 


Vellore. 


Gadiyattani. Tirupati, 


Statistics, 


Items. 


A. — -Municipal Bates and RS. RS. Rs. . RS. RS. rs. rs. rs. 

' ' 5^axeS“~~ ' 

Tax on houses and lands. 2,895 S,566 3,612 2,709 7,794- 7,277 2,(584 2,779 

Tax on animals and 

vehicles 1,441 1,478 1,718 1,385 3,488 8,848 1,723 1,603 

Tax on professions and 

trades 2,332 2,877 1,943 1,129 5,960 5,922 1,772 1,639 

Tolls (on road sand ferries) 2,753 2,335 2,124 1,060 7,800 8,267 2,305 2,427 

Total A. ... 9,421 10,266 9,397 6,278 26,042 26,314 .8,484 8,448 

B. — Bealisations under 

Special Acts ... ... ... ... ^^9 

C. — Bevenne derived from 
municipal property and 
powers apart from tax- 
ation — 

Bentsof lands, houses, &c. 198 60 91 113 445 706 ICG 48 

Sale-proceeds of lands 

and produce of lands, 33 101 177 42 225 362 51 86 

Conservancy receipts 
' (other than rates and 

taxes) 137 101 293 212 4il 1,122 

Fees and revenues from 
Ed ucational institu- 

tions “ 840 657 108 169 637 746 1,765 1,643 

Fees and revenues from 

Medical institutions ... ... ... 9 18 ... 1 

Fees and revenues from 
markets and slaughter- 
houses 1,916 1,836 403 812 8,870 10,342 845 797 

Other fees 219 77 325 140 1,609 1,635 285 223 

■Fines under Municipal 

and other Acts ... 92 96 68 64 160 347 52 56 

Interest of investments, ... ... ... ... 309 212 

Total G. ... 3,436 ^2^1,465 1,652 12,264 14,267 3,646 3,976 

D. — Grants and Contribu- 
tions — 

From Government 15 43 ... 8,376 7,016 60 69 

From Local Funds ... 580 680 1,300 1,300 579 630 

Others ... 1,060 66 1 


Total D. 


-Miscellaneous — 
Recoveries on account of 
services rendfcd to 
private individuals ... 
Other items ... # 


Total E. .. 197 87 33 379 664 

F.— Extraordinary and Debt. 1,482” ^2^7 1,376 2,386 4, (‘47 
Grand Total 16^115 1^3 ' 1^374 10^ 62^ 
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Statement showing in detail the Expenditure of the MunicipalitieB in.the Butrict 

of North At coU 



G'udiyattam. 

Tirupati. 

Vellore. 

Walajapet. 



1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1891-92. 

. 

1892-93. 

1891-92. 

CO 

a> 

ek 

Oi 

ao 

rH 

1891-92. 

? 

cq 

Oi 
• 00 
rH. 

A. — General Administration 

ES. 

ES. 

BS. 

ES. 

ES. 

ES. 

ES. 

ES. 

and Collection Charges — 
General Administration. 

1,152 

1,113 

680 

677 

2,902 

2,900 

963 

945 

Collection of taxes 

712 

635 

536 

617 

1,338 

1,423 

499 

885 

Collection of tolls 


42 

661 


709 

631 

Eofunds 

12 

19 


1 

88 

23 

9 

V . 

Total A. ... 

1,876 

1,709 

1,877 

1,195 

4,328 

4,346 

2,180 

2,461 

B. — Public Safety — 

Fire 


'■ 



14 


.5 


Lighting 

l,i.GO 

1,107 

1,007 

936 

2,620 

2,822 

560 

635 

lie wards for destruction 
of wild animals and 
snakes 

15 

24 


39 



Total B. 

1,175 

1,131 

1,007 

976 

S,634 

2,822 

565 

635 

0* — ^Public Health and Con- 
venience — 

Water-supply 

5U 

485 

787 

190 

733 

496 

334 

421 

Drainage ... ... 

421 

117 

18 


15 

1,241 


41 

Conservancy 

3,424 

3,199 

8,172 

3,406 

12,612 

12,277 

2,576 

8,708 

Hospitals and dispen- 
saries ... 

1,13^ 

1,063 

6,957 

6,924 

1,153 

1,095 

Vaccination 

337 

366 

319 

^6 

458 

658 

134 

153 

Markets and slaughter- 
houses 

114 

98 


126 

374 

1 

384 

36 

79 

Dak bungalows and 
serais ... 





4,543 

4,435 

50 i 

Arbodoulture 

*60 

60 

229 

164 

12i 

119 

Eegistration of births 
and deaths 

194 

ISO 

88 

1 

83 

620 

562 

149 

. 179 

Public works ... 

3,023 

4,SS3 

■ I 

2,011 

618 

. 6,512 

13,919 

861 

1,399 

Total 0, ... 

9,254 

9,710 

6,624 

4,963 

31,724 

39,896 

' 5,417 

6,194. 

D. — Public Institutions 

2,761 

2,160 

1,032 

1,306 

6,330 

6,910 

3,396 

3,313 

E. — Contributions for gene- 
ral purposes 

65 

82 . 

49 

71 

: 286 

S9S 

58 

78 

F, — Miscellaneous ... 

544 

564 

444 

222 

936 

780 

605 

610 

G. — Extraordinary and Debt 

1.517 ' 

2,672 

1,735 

3,S38 : 

3,892 

4,425 

1,018 ' 

1,342 

Grand Total ... | 

17,192 

17,908 

12,768 

10,960 

o 

CO 

t-4 

o 

lO 

69,471 

13,239 

14,633 
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KOIJTH ARCOT, 


Local affairs outside tlie four municipal towns are administered 
by the district board witli the assistance of four taluk boards 
and 15 unions. The population (1891) of the district board’s 
jurisdiction is 2,092,08B. The board consists of a president (the 
Collector) and 32 members^ one of whom is appointed vice-presi- 
dent. I’he 32 members consist of the four divisional officers, who 
ex-officio members, 12 nominated members and 13 members 
who are elected by the taluk boards. The four taluk boards are 
Chittoor, Vellore, Eanipet and Arni, and their local area coincides 
with that of the four revenue divisions of the district. The Itani- 
pet board has 16 members, but each of the others consists only of 
12. These are all nominated. The following are the 15 unions : — 
Statement showing the Consfitiition of Union Panehdyats in 1891 - 92 . 

"o ^ Number of members on 
5 • 3ist March 1892. 


CHAP. XYIL 
Local 
Boaeus*. 


Official 


Taluk boards. Union panchayats. 


[\ 3. Wandiwasb 


1. Chittoor 


2. Chifctoor 


2. Palman^r 


1. Arkonam 

2. Chendragiri 


3. Kalahasti 


3, Banix>et 


4. Banipefc 

5. Sbolinghur 


6. Tirufcfcani 


1. Arcot 


2. Ambfir 


4. Tellore 


3. Kuppam 


The folio-wing statement shows at a glance the income and ex- 
penditure of the local hoaxda. If greater detail is required reference 
can he made to the tables at the end of the chapter : — 
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Statement of Local Fund Receijyts and Charges {A'verage of 1887-88 to 

1890 - 91 ). 


— 

toeeipts. 

PercQnt- 
, age. 

— 

Charges; 

I’ercent- 

age. 

Eoad-cess ... ! 

RS. ' 

2,S9,000 

73-63 

CommnTiications. 

R8. 

1,53,500 

. 42*46 

Toils 

House-tax 

28,500 

8,500 

7-20 
. 2*16 

Other public works , 
& establishments, j 

57,500 

1 15*91 

Sciiool-focs 

18,000 

4*59 

Kduentiou ... i 

56,500 

: 15*63 

Ouiitribntions from 
Provincial 

14,000 

3*57 

Medical services i 
and sanitation ... 

73,000 

20*19 

Other items 

34,500 

8-79. 

Other items 

21,000 

5*81 

Total ... 

3,93,500 

100*00 

Total ... 

3,61,500 

100*00 

1 


The average annual income of the district and taluk boards 
and the unions during the five years 1887-88 to 1891-92 is 
Ks. 3,82,40?, and the average annual expenditure is Rs. 3,92,118. 
Ulie last year of the series was, however, a very unfavourable one, 
and while on the one hand the collection of some of the taxes 
had to be postponed, there was on the other a heavy extraordinary 
charge for relief works. For the four years ending with 1890-91 
the average annual income was Es, 3,92,313 and the average ex- 
penditure amounted to Es. 3,61,435. The incidence per head 
of the population is for income 3 annas and for expenditure 2‘ 
annas and 9 pies. Of the total income. 46*91 per cent, went to 
the district board and 53*09 per cent, to the taluk boards and 
unions, while of the expenditure the former bore 37*43 per cent, 
and the latter 62*57 per cent. The chief source of income is the 
road-cess, which is levied on all occupied land at the rate of one 
anna in the rupee on the rental. This tax gives about Es. 2,90,000, 
or 74 per cent, of the total revenue. The house-tax and tolls are 
the only other taxes. 

In 1891-92 the house-tax was in force' in seven unions and 
the average rate per house taxed was 11 annas and 8 pies, *the 
average for all unions in the presidency being 8 annas and 9 
pies. The tax produced over Es. 1 1,000 in 1891-92 against only 
Es. 5,700 in 1887-88. Tolls yield about Es. 28,000, of which 
half is contributed by municipalities as the local fund share of 
tolls collected at the municipal gates. There are eight toll-gates 
under the District Boards Act of 1884. In 1887-88 there was 
ouly one and the receipts from.it were less than Es. 3,000. 

The total income from taxation is on an average about 
Bs. 3,25,000. This gives an incidence of 2 . annas 6 pies per 
head of the population, the average for the presidency being two 
pies more than this; 
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CHAP.XVn. 

Local 

Boakds. 

Receipts. 


Bspondlturc. 


Receipts from avenues. 



ES. 

1887-88 ... 

... 4,634 

1888-89 ... 

... 5,145 

1889-90 ... 

... -4,631 

1890-91 ... 

... 4,213 

1891-92 ... 

... 4,387 


The prineipal sources of income, other than taxation, are con- 
tributions from provincial funds chiefly in aid of education, school- 
fees, market and fishery rents, and avenues. The receipts from 
market rents, fishery rents and avenues are shown under ‘miscel- 
laneous ’ in the appended statement. The receipts from avenues 
during each of the five years are shown on 
the margin. In 1887-88 there were 964 
miles of road with avenues ; in 1891-92 
the length was 1,015 miles. The number 
of trees is 184,814. The revenue per mile 
is Es. 4*32 and the amount for each 
thousand trees is Es. 26*74, These rates compare unfavourably 
with those for Salem, Tanjore and South Areot : — 

Reve7iue fro7n Avenues in 1891 - 92 . 


District. 

Revenue. 

N limber 
of trees 
per mile of 
avenue. 

Total. 

Per 1,000 
trees. 

Per mile. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 


Salem 

31,966 

144-59 ; 

25-11 

174 

Taiijore 

10,243 

40-13 

8-45 

211 

South Arcot 

8,495 

41*27 

8-14 

197 

North Arcot 

4,387 

23*74 

4'32 

182 


The receipts under ‘ Medical ’ are comparatively large, as they 
include the contribution from the Mahant of Timpati for the 
maintenance of the hospital at that place. 

More than half the expenditure of the local boards is on 
account of roads and buildings and the engineering establishment 
required for their maintenance. Particulars of the communica- 
tions of the district will be given in a separate chapter, but it may 
be stated here that there are 1,710 miles of road in the district, 
•whUe in 1879 the total length was 1,261 miles only. The mean 
expenditure on roads during the last five years was Es. 128 a 
* jPercentnge of establishment The ratio between the cost of the 

to total charges. engineering establishment and the amount 

m87-88 20*57 expended fluctuates a good deal as noted 

1889- 90 !!! !!! 14'77 margin, for the spreading of 

1890- 91 20-03 materials is often stopped owing to an 

unfavourable season. The bulk of the 

expenditure on roads is for repairs. The subjects of education, 
hospitals and dispensaries and vaccination will be dealt with 
separately. ‘ • 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

economic condition. 


T-T . , 1 ,^ ffivon of tlie^life and snrronndings of cH. XV 

No exact account can do g u r 


iNo exact account ^ i™tc. 

the people durmg the ^ population-for all 

considorations hat foi ^ the traders and artmns- 

t he farmers and W>ot ro^ ^ ^ Por i" -cent 

tiro stegglo for oxisten^ e years. 

North Arcot was and raids. The French and 

Bcorio of battles and sieges, tia _ . 

th» Eagli*, oOBtafcs S.hMfa »1 ft" Eceem. N»*t» «* 

tho cCatio lUmitl. to—" ftom JIj oro, w„ 

, ,, ’ . ^n. 3 assirig tliroTigli the district, wliiio even 

S opplc-nU emotion, of the W 
poligors, ol™ys ho.v;', bot p.rt.oulariy 80 m thoeo ycra of tarl^u. 

Loo, ik tho poasoot bot bttto of ta ptoduo. and frcqnonfly 
doprived Mm of Uto telf- Somrtancs a.o »bolo otop to, t*on, 

1 XI IX- X «rA^A Rcldom allowed to retain more than troin 

and tho cultivators wore soiauxiA «- ^ ^ ^ 

X XT ^ of ten iBstead of the usiial ton or livo, 

one to three parts out oi iwx x ■ , , , . , 

Their share in fact was often only ‘ what they could conceal or 

A ’ ... , 1 Q^-^oto the words of Mr. Stratton, the first 

make away with, to quotu -ta i xi n 

Collector. The ostal)lishmont of the British power and the reduc- 
tion of tho poligars produced coneadcrahlo nnprovmnont, hut owing 
to a variety of causes which haxc boon described m the chapter on 
Eovenne Histor^^ tho condition of tho lymt still loit much to he 
desired, and oyon so late as 18 o 3 , Mr. Bourdon gave a far from 
fayonrahlo picture of the Madras r>mt and labourer wjiieh must 
have boon largely drawn from hiB cxponcnco of North Arcot.^ 

That there has boon a considerable improvoment since those times 
wiU be readily admitted. The land assossmont is now lighter and 
more equally distributed, tiled houses are more common, brass and 
copper ntenk are in more general use, jewels are more frequently 
soon, the clothing of tho poorest dasses is decidedly hotter, public 
health has improved, such infirmities as insanity and leprosy are 
declining, and education, though still backward, has made a marked 

"^Tplrds of 70 per cent, of &e inhabitants of the district arc ^ a- 
shewn by tlie census roturus to be dopondont for thoir hvehbood osa..: 
upon paifcure and agriculture and as almady explained, tho rod 

XX 1 xUict r»o wvoTixT Tifhri OYV.'.OOT* in 


propoliioii is probably even _ • ix i 

thb returns under tho h ^t genox^l^hoxu are chiefly agricultural 

> Quoted at page .^viT^Hon. S. Srinivasa Baghavaiyangar’s Memo- 
randum on the Progress of the Madras ^resi e«q(. 
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KORTH ARCOT. 


CH. XVIII. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Classes. 


Evidence of 
Improve- 
ment. 


labonrers. The position of the agriculturist, thoroforo, will afford a 
sure indication of the condition of the peoplo generally. If he 
prospers, liis labourers will be w^ell looked after, the trader will 
have a good market for his wares, tlie weaver’s loom will not 
be silent, the potter and the brass-smith wdll be busily employed, 
and even the beggar will be well fed. The greater part of this 
chapter wiU, therefore, be devoted to the agricultural classes. 

If we compare the agricultural and population statistics of 
1871 with those of 1891, we find that the increase in the extent of 
ryotwdri land in oceupation is relatively less than the advanoo in 
population. Between 1871 and 1891 the population increased by 
8’20 per cent., and it may be assumed that on an average the 
growth was practically the same in ryotw^dri and zomindari areas. 
The census of 1H71 was taken in fasli 1281 and that of 1891 in 
fasli 1300, and it will be proper, therefore, to take the agricultural 
statistics of faslis 1280-82 for the earlier enumeration and those 
of faslis 1299-1301 for the later, as the adoption of an average 
will minimize errors due to seasonal variations. The statistics for 
the earlier period are based on the old revenue accounts in which 
the area was seriously understated. The err.jr in the occupied 
area was found to be a deficiency of 54,779 acres in dry and 
24,250 acres in wet lands, or a total of 79, <*00 acres. Adding this 
number to the average of faslis 1280-82 the increase of the occu- 
pied area in the nineteen years is found to be only 2' 78 per cent, 
against an increase in population of 8*20 per cent. The position, 
however, is somewhat better than this for tlie wet land, which is 
four to eight times as productive as dry, has increased by 7 per 
cent. Still the fact remains that the area in occupation has not 
advanced to the same extent as the population. But though 
tliere has appn,rently been a decline in the average area of occu- 
pied land to each inhabitant since the very prosperous years of the 
early seventies, there can be little dembt that the average amount 
of produce has greatly increased. This is in pai’t owing to tlie 
groat extension of irrigation both public and private, but more 
especially the latter. Statistics for the earlier years are not 
available, but in 1880—81 the area irrigated in Govornmeut vil- 
lages from all sources was 318,000 acres. Adding 13 per cent, to 
this for the error in the old accounts, the true area was approxi- 
mately 359,000 acres; by 1888-89 it had risen to 526,750 acres 
and though it fell somewhat in succeoJing years, it is still over 
half a million acres. It is clear, too, from other considerations 
that the area capable of being irrigated in a good season lias 
greatly extended. The area under rice in 1870-71 was 198,000 
acres, or 223,700 acres if the error in measurement be corrected; 
ill 1888-89 it was as high as 416,000 acres. There has also been a 
great increase in the cultivation of .other valuable, crops, such , as 
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grouncl-niit and sugar-cane, and an .extension of mango, orange and CH. XVlir. 
plantain gardens. Agricul. 

Taking all agricultural products together, and allowing for classes. 

areas cropped more than once, the acreage has increased from 

675,000 acres in 1871-72 to 992,000 acres in 1890-91, an advance 
of 47 per cent. Of this 13 per cent, is due to the more accurate meufc. 
survey, but even when this deduction is made we have an increase 
of 34 per cent, as against an increase in population of only 8*20 
per cent. It would be unwise to claim absolute accuracy for these 
statistics, but they at least approximate sufficiently to the truth to 
justify the conclusion that there has been a great increase in pro- 
duction as compared with the growth of population. 

Wliile the average production of food per head of the popula- Great rise of 
tion has thus largely increased, its money value lias also advanced 
very considerably. North Aroot, it should be remembered, is one 
of the districts which grows considerably more than it consumes. 

As already stated, there are no published statistics of the export and 
import trade of the district, but in 1875 the net export of rice from 
the principal railway stations of North Arcot to Madras, Bangalore 
and Boyporo (Calicut) amounted to 846,000 Indian maunds, that of 
paddy to 12,600 maunds, and the export of jaggery to over 100,000 
maunds. In addition to tliis there were the exports from the other 
railway stations and a considerable road trade, cliiefly from the 
southern taluks to Pondicherry. The groat advance in prices 
during recent years must, therefore, have been extremely beneficial 
to the North Arcot ryot, for there has been no corresponding rise 
in the prices of the articles on w'hich ho spends his surplus income 
and many of them are decidedly cheaper than they were twenty 
years ago. 

Statistics of prices have been given in considerable detail in 
Chapter IV, but their general course is shown more clearly in the 
following table, in wliich the price of each grain during the five 
years 1870-74 is taken to bo 1 00 and the prices of two subsequent 
periods are shown in terms of tliis index : — 


Indjex Ifumhen of grain pr kes. 


Grain. 

1870 to 
1874. 

1880-81 to 
1884-85. 

1888-89 to 
1892-93. 

llice (second sort). 

100 

Ill 

149 

Cliolum 

100 

106 

146 

Kagi 

100 

105 

137 

Cunibti 

100 

109 

151 


To appreciate these figures properly, and to obtain some idea of 
the enhanced money income wliich they indicate, the acreage under 
cultivation . and the average yield per acre must be taken into 
account. Experiments as to the produce of wet and dry cultivation 
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liaYo boon made by botbtho Bevenne and tlie Sottlomoiit departments 
tlio investigations of the latter extending over a period of eight 
years. Those experiments were confined to the taluks of Ohittoor, 
Chendragiri, Griidiy attain and Walajapet, which are fairly represen- 
tative of the tracts below the ghats. The outturn of paddy in 
Chittoor and Chendragiri was found to bo very high, being on an 
average 1, 192 Madras measures per acre in the former and 1 ,346 in 
the latter. In W41aj4pet, on the other hand, the average yield was 
found to be only 864 Madras measures, Taking the district as a 
whole, and having due regard to tlie classification by the Settle- 
ment department both of soils and sources of irrigation, 800 Madras 
measures per acre is a very fair average outturn of all wet lands. ' 
Now during the past six years, a period which includes one bad and 
several unfavourable seasons, the average area annually under paddy 
in G-overnment villages was. 376,000 acres, so that the average 
outturn was 300,800,000 Madras measures, or 451,200,000 Govern- 
ment seers of 80 tolas. The value of tliis, at the average price of 
tho past five years, is, in round numbers, Ks. 200,00,000, or about 
Bs. 40,00,000 more than it would have fetched twenty years ago. 
At present prices the difference is even greater. 

The dry land presents greater variety of classification than the 
wot, but the average assessment is Bs. 1-3-4 per acre and the yield 
of ragi, which approximates to tliis rate, is 175 Madras measures. 
Applying tliis to the aereago under crops other than rice, we 
got a total yield of 107,100,000 Madras measures of ragi, worth 
Bs. 64,50,000, at the average price of the past five years and 
Bs. 47,00,000 at the prices of twenty years ago. It is true that the 
ryot gains nothing by the rise in priocs except bn the produce he 
sells, but, in the case of rice, at least, he sells a very large proper-, 
tion of Ins crop, and rice is much more valuable than the dry 
grains on which he chiefly relies for his food. Even if ho consumes 
all the dry produce he grows, his profit in recent years has risen 
very largely, provided he has some land on which he grows rice or 
some still more valuable crop such as sugar-cane. As a matter of 
fact, however, ho does not consume all or nearly all the produce of 
his dry lands, for a large area is under non-food crops, such as oil- 
seeds, indigo, &c., and a great deal of the horsegram and ragi is 
exported to Madras and elsewhere. 

Of aU the agriculturists the most important from the point of 
view which is ,now being considered is the farmer or ryot. The 
zemindar, poligar and other large landlords are few in number, 
and though they exercise considerable influence on the position of 
their tenants, an influence which will be considered hereafter, yet 
their own condition hardly comes within the scope of tliis chapter. 
The following remarks, therefore, relate only to the holder on I'yoU: 
tmii tenure. 
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In considering tlie status of the ryot, it is a mistake to press CH, XYIIL 
unduly a comparison with either the proprietor or the tenant of Agricul- 

European countries, for the relation of the State to the land is totally c^lasses. 

different in the two cases. The Madras ryot in fact holds a posi- — 
tion midway between that of the European proprietor and the 
tenant. His title to the land held by him is as coni])loto as that 
of an English free-holder, and he can mortgage, sell or otherwise 
alienate it as he chooses. The State requires that ho sliouldpay the 
assessment on the fields he occupies, but failure to do so does not 
necessarily deprive him of his holding, for if coercive processes 
become nooossary liis movable property is usually proceeded against 
first, and in no case is more property attached and sold than wiil,^ on 
a reasonable estimate, satisfy the arrear due, together with the costs 
of distraint. He can throw up his land, or any portion of it, at 
any time on giving notice to that effect, and his liability for the 
assessment thereupon ceases, but he must pay the tax for the 
current agricultural year (July — Juno) if he surrenders it so late in 
the season as to prevent its cultivation by any one else. He may 
grow what crops ho pleases and as often as he likes. He may not 
destroy the land, but he is not bound to cultivate it. The State 
has now reserved the right to a share of mineral produce, hut, 
perhaps unfortunately, this innovation has not much practical 
bearing on the position of the ryot. 

The land assessment which the ryot pays, though somewhat The land-tax. 
heavy if viewed as a land-tax, is appreciably less than the economic 
rent, except perhaps in the ca^e of the poorest lands, for all others 
have a sale value, small though it he in many instances. Nomi- 
nally one-half of the net produce, the assessment is in reality only 
about one-sixth and frequently very much loss. The average pro- 
duce of an acre of wet land is 800 Madras measures of paddy 
worth, at the average price of the past five years, about Es. 53-8-0, 

The mean wet assessment is Es. 5-8-0 an acre or about one-tenth 
of the gross produce. Taking the expenses of cultivation at Es. 10 
an acre, which is a liberal allowance, and deducting one-fifth of 
the gross produce for vicissitudes of the season, in accordance with 
^ the methods of the Settlement department, the not produce is 
worth Es. 32-13-0 and the assessment is one-sixth of this. For 
dry lands the average yield is about 175 Madras measures of ragi 
worth Es. 10-8-10, and the mean assessment is Rs. 1-3-4. Making 
the same calculations as in the case of wet land and allowing Es. 2 
per acre as the cost of cultivation, the net yield comes to Es. 6-7-1, 
which is between five and six times the assessment. The commuta- 
tion prices upon which the settlement was based are the average 
prices of the twenty years 1845-46 to 1864-65 and, as has already 
been shown in Chapter IV, those are very much loss than tho 
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CR:. XVIII. average of the last five years. Tims the commutation price of 
. Agricul- paddy is 50*5 seers per rupee, and the average for the past five 
Clairs. yoars is 22*4 seers. For ckolum the figures are 41*7 and 20*7 seers 

and for ragi 38*1 and 24*9 seers. The increase is 53 per cent, for 

Tlie lanci-fcax. cholum, and no loss than 125 per cent, in 

the case of paddy. 

This steady rise in prices must have caused a eonsiderahle 
enhancement of the value of land, but unfortunately the statistics 
bearing on the subject are not fully comparable, owing partly to a 
change in the registration law and partly to the two sets of figures 
having been prepared on different methods. At the beginning of 
the century, very little land had any sale value at all. In 1830 it 
was reported that the sale value of lands was highest in the ease 
of the Timpati indms, where it was twenty-five times the animal 
income (? assessment), while the average price tliroughont the dis- 
trict was from five to ten times the income. In. 1875 a number 
of documents were examined by the Eogistration department, and 
the average selling price of the different classes of land in Grovern- 
ment taluks and zemindaris was found to be as under : — 


Kind of land. 

Average price per acre. 

Government 

taluks. 

Zemindaris. 


RS. 

BS. 

Weti lands ... ... 

-241 

107 

Grarden lands ... ... : 

165 

45 

Dry lands 

91 

104 


These figures are deduced from the registrations of ten years 
and were prepared for the Famine Commission. The price of dry 
land seems liigh, but later statistics also show very high prices for 
dry land, especially in the Kdrvetnagar zemiaddri, where the high 
rate of Es. 320 an acre is given in each of the last three years as 
the average price of the best dry land. Such cases are, no doubt, 
exceptional and probably relate to fields which have been perma- 
nently improved by the construction of reliable wells or other 
sources of irrigation. These later statistics, which are contained on 
tlie next and succeeding pages, give Es. 1,650 an acre as the maxi- 
mum price of the best wet land, and this too in the Clnttoor taluk, 
which is not generally regarded as having the best soils or the 
nrost trustworthy sources of irrigation. It is not easy to strike an 
average of these figures, and a comparison with those of 1875 is, 
therefore, impossible ; but they . at least prove conclusively that 
. land has a high selling price, and thus the assessment cannot be 
excessive* 


Statmmt showing the average mine per acre of wet and d^nj land in the gears 1890-91 to 1893-94 in the District of lUorfh Areot. 
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But tlioiigli tlie legal status of the ryot leaves little to he desired, CH. X vill 
I though his tax or rent is a light one and though his general agsicul- 

I material condition has undoubtedly improved, still it must be cTassL. 

I admitted that, in a large majority of cases, ho leads a hard and ^ 

I unlovely life, possesses few luxuries, enjoys few pleasures and has 

I hut little capital to fall back upon to meet an adverse season or 

I any unforeseen and unusual loss. One chief reason of this is 

, that ho farms on a very small scale. . The difficulty of obtaining 

I reliable information as to the average size of a ryot’s holding has 

already been noticed, but it was shown that it must be very small. 

'’ilio following statement prepared from the rent roll statistics of 
fasli 1301 shows further that the majority of the holdings are less 
; than half the average size : — 


Statement Hlmving the Rertt roll of Worth Arcot for fadi 1301. 


— . 

Single Pattas. 

Number. 

Assessment. 

Average 
as.sessineut 
per patta. 

1 


3 

4 

Pattas mi tier Ps. 10 ... 

Pattas between „ 10 and 30 ... 

Do. do. „ 30 and 50 ... 

Do. do. „ 50 and 100 ... : 

Do. do. „ 100 and 250... 

Do. do. „ 250 and 5U0 ... 

Do. do. „ 500 and 1,000. 

Total number op PattXs ... 

95,648 

24,633 

4,889 

2,707 

586 

35 

9 

RS. 

3,19,041 
3,78,628 
1,75,623 
1,63,666 1 

75,505 
11,226 
5,401 

ES. A. P. 

3 5 4 

15 5 11 

35 14 9 

60 7 4 
128 13 7 
320 11 11 
610 1 9 

138,807 

11,29,130 

8 12 7 


Joiwfc Pattas. 



- 

— 

N umber. 

. Apsess^ 
nient. 

Average 
assessment 
per patta. 

Number 
of re- 
gist' Ted 
holders 
of joint 
pattas. 




5 

6 

7 

8 

Pattas 

under 

Es. 10 

47,890 

. 

RS. 

2,02,209 

RS. A. P. 

4 3 7 

143,227 

57,516 

Pattas between 

„ 10 and 30 ... 

17,934 

2,96,328 

16 8 4 

Do. 

. do. 

„ 30 and 50 ... 

4,941 

1,78,729 

36 2 9 

17,861 

Do. 

do. 

„ 50andl00... 

2,443 

1,63,461 

66 14 7 

9,757 

Do. 

do. 

„ 100 and 250 ... 

613 

91,937 

142 15 8 

3,011 

Do. 

do. 

„ 250 and 500 ... 

39 

12,743 

326 11 11 

168 

Do. 

do. 

„ 500 and 1000. 

5 

: 2,9o6 

591 3 2 

110 

Total number of PattXs ... 

73,895 

0,48,363 

12 13 4 

231,680 
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farm. 


TIio average assessment in fasli 1301 on wet and dry lands in 
occupation was Es. 2-9-0 an acre, so that the sum of Es. 3-5-4, the 
average assessment payable on 74 per cent, of the single pattcis, 
represents an area of only 1’30 acres. The yield of a farm of this 
extent of dry land, bearing an assessment of Es. 2-9-0 an aero 
would, according to settlement calculations, be about 1,125 lb., or 
say 1,000 lb. after paying the assessment. This would give 2| lb. 
a day, which is barely enough to support one adult male and to 
supply funds for the cost of seed, cattle and implements. This 
average extent, however, consists of wet and dry land together and 
the produce would therefore he greater than the above estimate. 
On the other hand all land in occupation is not cultivated every 
year. The mean extent cultivated per head is about tliroe-quarters 
of an aero, and making duo allowance , for the proportion of irrigated 
and unirrigatod land the net yield of this extent, after payment of 
assessment and the charges for cattle, implement and seeds, is about 
900 lb. to 1,000 lb. per auuum, and the greater part of this grain is 
rice. These averages, however, are not altogether safe as the basis 
of general conclusions, though assessment eortainly affords a better 
tost than acreage of the outturn of a holdhig. What is wanted is 
a detailed examination of a number of typical villages and an 
inquiry into the circumstances of ryots of all classes. Erom such 
an investigation fairly trustworthy conclusions might be drawn as to 
the proportion of ryots who are unable to live by the produce of their 
farms without resorting toother employment to supplement their 
incomes. That this number is relatively large admits of no doubt, 
but it is at present impossible to give any definite measure of it in 
figures. An income of Es. 72, with the addition of the produce of 
a cow, a buffalo or a few goats and the coriander seeds, chillies and 
Togetahles which he grows in his backyard or on a little plot of his 
holding, would usually be enough for the maintenance of a ryot 
and his family according to the standard of comfort to which they 
are accustomed. Now the value of the gross produce of land is 
about ten times the assessment and if tho ryot and his family 
thomsolvos supply all the ordinary labour the cost of cultivation to 
thorn will be about tho same as the assessment. To the working 
farmer, therefore, his land brings an income which is approximately 
eight times the assessment, and thus it follows that any ryot who 
pays less than Es. 9 per annum on his patta must add to his income 
by working for others, and probably his wife and children do tho 
same. But in applying this scale to tho statistics of pattds given 
above it is necessary to bear in mind that many ryots hold indm 
, lands in addition to their patta fields and that a number of the 
holders of single pattds are also interested in one or more joint 
pattas. The average area per pattd, single and joint, is just under 
four acres, but it has been ..shown that tho average area to each 
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farmer is probaljly between five and six acres. Still after making CH. XVlir. 
all duo allowance for tlie defects in the statistics it is evident that Agricul- 
thero is an immense number of ryots who cannot live by their lands classes 

alone and that only a small proportion of the farmers are rich men, 

even according to local standards of wealth. Pauper ryots, 

The cry of ^ pauper ryots ’ is' one which has been often heard of 
recent years and it is generally raised by those who either directly 
assert or indirectly suggest that the pauporkation has been brought 
about by an excessive and burdensome land-tax. Enough has 
been said above to show how erroneous is this statement. As 
regards the ^ pauper ryot,’ much depends on the point of view. If 
he is regarded as a farmer whose property has gradually diminished 
until his farm is no longer sufficient to support him, then the posi- 
tion is a deplorable one and shows a lamentable retrogression in the 
material condition of the most important class of the population. 

But if the pauper ryot is usually a labourer who, by liis industry 
and thrift, has obtained a small extent of land the aspect of tbo caso 
is entirely altered. Probal:)ly both causes have been at work but 
there can he little doubt that the latter has been in operation to a 
much greater extent than the former. In connection with the 
census of 1891 a special tabulation was undertaken for the purpose 
of asoortaming liow far the labouring classes, /.e., the Pallas, 

Pariahs, &c., had become pattdddrs or tenants. The inquiry was 
restricted to the districts of Chingleput, South Arcot and Tan j ore, 
but the two former adjoin North Arcot, which has many points of 
resemblance to both. In Chingleput 35*6 per cent, and in South 
Arcot 40*5 per cent, of those castes are farmers, /.e., either pat- 
taddrs or sub-tenants, and when it is remembered that it is only 
within comparatively recent times that these classes ceased to bo 
serfs, it must be obvious that there has been a great accession from 
the labouring classes to the ranks of the small farmers during the 
last fifty or sixty years. Of these '‘land occupants’ 36*21 per 
cent, in Ohingloput and 83*21 per cent, in South Arcot had occu- 
pancy rights. The groat labouring castes in North Arcot arc 
the Paraiyans, M41as and Pallis, and all of these were formerly 
praedial slaves, the Pallis being ordinarily the serfs of the Brdhmans. 

The Pallis wore not included in the special tabulation referred to 
above, but inasmuch as they are decidedly superior in enterprise 
and intelligenoe to the other castes dealt with they must have been 
still more successful in acquiring land. This caste numbers in North 
Arcot 308,371 and it is well within the mark to say that quite one- 
half of these are farmers, and the real proportion is probably much 
higher. According to the census returns the number of persons 
who depend for their livelihood upon agricultural labour is 224,000, 
and oven if the general labourers be included the total number is 
only *327,000, while the strength of the . castes who are field 
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labourers by boreditary occupation is G/>8,000. Over 331,000 of 
these castes have therefore risen in the social scale, and it may be 
assumed with some confidence that the majority of them have 
■'become farmers. 

Whether it is desirable to have a large number of petty cultiva- 
tors, without capital and without intelligence, is another matter. In 
England there is a strong movement in favour of labourers’ allot- 
ments, and the possession of three acres and a cow was not long 
ngo held up as the Elysian goal, the attainment of which should be 
aliie assisted by legislative enactments and encouraged by those 
who wished well to their country. There is, however, this import- 
ant difference between the allotment labourer of England and the 
small ryot of Madras, the former is a labourer first and depends 
chiefly upon his wages for his livelihood, wliile the latter is a 
farmer first and works for hire only occasionally. Thus a failure 
of crops affects the latter much more disastrously than the former, 
for however bad the -season, a large proportion of the English 
labourers get their wages just the same, while the ‘ pauper ryot ’ 
not only loses the produce of his lands but also finds it difficult to 
obtain the wages of ordinary years. It seems improbable, however, 
that farmer capitalists will arise in India for many years to come, 
for if a man has capital he usually sub-lets his land instead of farm- 
ing it himself and as long as agriculture remains the predominant 
industry of the country this is likely to continue to he the practice. 

This brings ns to the subject of tenants, that is, those who hold 
land on other than the ryotwdri tenurel According to the census 
returns the number of tenants and their families is 281,000, while 
the number of ‘ land occupants ’ {Le,^ those having some occupancy 
right in their holdings) is 953,000. It is obvious from these figures 
that a large proportion of the zeminddri tenants must have returned 
themselves as ryots, pattddars, or by some other term implying 
the possession of occupancy right, for very nearly one-half of the 
area of North Arcot consists of lands held on zemindari tenure, and 
seeing that many of the large Glovommcnt ryots and indmdars sub- 
let their lands, the number of tenants must ho about the sanie as the 
number of patt& ryots. The term ryot, however, is one which is 
very generally applied to zeminddri tenants, who did undoubtedly 
in former times possess occupancy rights, and in parts they do so 
stilL The question cannot he said to be finally settled in a manner 
that would he held generally applicable to every case, but the 
tendency of late years has been to convert the zemindari ryot into 
a lease-holder or a yearly tenant,, and this usurpation on the part 
of the landholders has been largely successful everywhere, except,* 
perhaps, in K4rvetnagar; and Ami. It follows that, while his 
status is thus inforior to that of the Grovernment ryot, the zemin- 
dari tenant also pays a higher assessment, for it approaches taore 
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nearly to a competition rent tlian does tlxo land-tax of tlie ryotwari 
lioldor. Tlio rent, tooj is frequently paid, either wholly or partially, 
in kind, and the farmer thus loses some of the advantage given by 
the rise in prices* On the other hand the fact that lands in 
zominddris have a sale value not much lees than that of lands in 
einiilarly situated Grovernmoiit taluks shows both that the rents 
cannot be very much higher and that in practice, vrhatever the 
legal position may be, the tenant does enjoy an occupancy right 
and can transfer it.^ 

It will avoid confusion and be in accordance with district usage 
if the term sub-tenant is applied to those who rent lands from 
ryotwari holders, minor in4md4rs, or zemind4ri tenants. The 
small size of the average ryotwari holding shows that these sub- 
tenants cannot he very numerous, for it is only the largo pattdddrs 
and indmddrs who can afford to sub-let their lands. To these, 
however, should ho added those land owners who depend mainly 
for their livelihood upon trade or some professional calling, and 
therefore let their lands, however small their extent. 

The usual terms upon wliich lands arc let to sub-tonants are 
that the produce should be shared equally between landlord and 
tenant, the former paying the Government assessment and the 
latter the expenses of cultivation. Sometimes the landlord finds 
the buUooks and the seed, and for the poorer classes of land his 
share is less than one-half. Money rents are rarely found and it is 
seldom that dry lands are sub-let. If we take Bs. 9 per mensem 
as the minimmn income of a family content to hvo on the rent of 
lands, it follows that only pattddars paying Es. 27 per annum and 
upwards can afford to rent their lands. ^ 

It. is not the invariable rule, however, for large ryots to sub-let 
their lands. Many of them cultivate their farms by means of. 
hired labour. These labourers are of two kinds, viz., those employed 
throughout the year and those whose services are required only at 
the harvest and other specially busy seasons. The former who are 
called padidls in Tamil and sddigdndiu in Telugu, are either given 
their meals, usually tliree a day, or they are paid in grain, the rate 
being a kalam of paddy, producing about 60 lb. of rice, a month 
they also receive from Bs. 6 to Bs. 12 a year in cash and one 
cloth, worth about one rupee, • In • addition to these they get 
certain perquisites and presents on special occasions, such as a 


- Tlii^ statoment is based apon the statistics of the Ee^istration department, 
wbicb are given on pages 285 and 286. It is not known to what extent tiie zerain-. 
d^iri lands therein referred to, except those in Kalahasti, are ordinary tenants’ hold- 
ings or in what nnmber of oases they are lands held on some favourable tennre* 

® The produce of lands paying Es. 27 is worth about Es. 270, half of which 
goes to the landlord. Deducting the assessment the landlord’s income is Es. 108- 
per annum. . ^ 
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Ibirtli or a marriage and tlic Dipavali and Saiikntiiti or Pongal 
fodtivals. They arc, too, sometimes allowed a small pateh of land 
rent free. They are very generally in debt to their masters, but 
they are, on the whole, in comfortable circumstances, as they are 
retained and fed even in unfavoumble seasons. Part of the family 
income of these farm-servants, however, is earned by the wife and 
children, who work for daily w^ages, and this of course falls off in 
bad times. According to the census of 1891 the number of farm- 
servants and those dependant upon them is 53,852, but it is prob- 
able that some omitted to describe themselves by the particular 
vernacular term which distinguishes permanent servants from 
those employed casually and they would thus be included under 
the head of field labourers. The understatement cannot, on the 
other hand, be very great, for the number of large land-holders 
who cultivate their farms by their own servants is comparatively 
small in North Arcot. 

The second class of agricultural labourers numbers 170,000 and 
there are also 103,000 general labourers. This total is not a largo 
one, but it must be remembered that a high proportion of the ryots, 
probably at least 50 per cent., are labourers as well as farmers. 
Apart from agriculture there is a considerable demand for labour 
on the construction and repair of irrigation works, roads and build- 
ings, on the numerous lines of railway that traverse the district, for 
the handling and porterage of goods in the towns and larger villages, 
and in connection with the numerons petty industries that are found 
in both rural and urban tracts. Numbers also eke out their ordinary 
c^cupation by the collection and sale of fire-wood, cattle-dung (for 
fuel) and grass. In many of these employments, the demand is 
fairly permanent, and in the case of the large public works it comes 
just at the time when agricultural labour is not required. 

The wages of unskilled labour, both agricultural and general, 
vary from three to four annas in towns, and from two and a half 
to three annas in villages for adult males, and from one-half to two- 
tliirds of these rates for women and children. They are as a rule 
higher than those of the farm-servants, but the latter’s employment 
is more certain. A family consisting of a man, his wife and tlxreo 
children will earn from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a month. In ordinary 
years this class of the population is as well off as the lowest stratum 
in most countries, due allowance being made for different standards 
of comfort, and the statement that a number of them go through 
life without enough to eat is an exaggeration. In unfavourable 
years, indeed, these are the first to feel the pressure, but this is the 
same in all countries and is very different from a state of chronic 
insufficiency of food. It is chiefly tho poorer classes who drink 
alcoholic liquor and tho ahkdri revonno of the district is over nine 
lakhs of rupees per annum. The ^ drink bill’, «.(?., the actual 
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expouditiire by tlio couBumers, is thus probably twelve laklis^ nud 
as thero is comparatively little confirmed drunkenness, it is 
impossible to believe that any but an infinitesimal proportion of the 
labouring classes suffer from clxronic insufficiency of food. 

SeeiTig that the holding of the average farmer is so small and 
that he is almost invariably without any capital, it is not a matter 
for surprise to learn that the majority of them are obliged to bor- 
row to enable them to meet any exceptional expenditure or to tido 
over a bad year.^ One native officer of experience estimates that 
not less than 60 per cent, of the ryots are in a chronic state of lu- 
debtedncBs ; thaOo percent, are able to pay their way and that the 
remaining 5 per cent, are in a position of affiucnce and able to 
lend money or grain to their poorer neighbours^ The cliief cause 
of this indebtedness is the performance of marriage ceremonies, 
and to a less extent of funeral ceremonies also, on a scale which 
seems to western ideas altogether out of proportion to the means 
of the individuals concorned. The custom of ages is, however, so 
strong that a man who, in his ordinary daily expenditure, is tlirifty 
and even penurious, will spend a year’s incorae on a single 
marriage, and he would incur the severe disapprobation of his 
neighbours if he failed to do so. Litigation again is, among many 
classes, a fruitful source of debt, for parties to a dispute will spend 
far more than the subject-matter is worth on snit, appeal, second 
appeal, review and revision rather than submit to a defeat. But 
apart from these special occasions for the necessity of loans, a 
considerable number of the poorer ryot-labourers are forced by 
their circumstances to borrow grain for food, and frequently their 
seed-grain also, every year, the produce of their tiny holdings 
having been exhausted before the harvest comes round again ; and 
in unfavourable years the ranks of these borrowers of the neces- 
saries of life are largely augmented. 

According to the census returns there are only about 380 pro- 
fessional money-lenders, but the income-tax statistics, which em- 
bmee ah persons who make Es- 500 per annum by money-lend- 
ing, whether professional money-lenders or not, show 1,792, or one 
to every 4^ square miles, which seems a high proportion. Many 
of these, however, are probably large ryots and not dependent for 
their livelihood solely upon money-lending. The usual rate of 
interest charged is 12 per cent, per annum. The following table, 
prepared from statistics compiled for typical villages in each 
registration sub-district, gives very full and instructive particulars 
regarding the degree of prevalence of different rates : — 

^ Mucli of the material for tliis section on the indebtedness of the agricnl- 
tural classes %vas obtained from notes by three Deputy Collectors and the District 
Hogistrar, prepared for Mr, F. Nicholson’s inquiries regarding the feasibility 
pf starting Agricultural Banks. 
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Taldng all tlio transactions together, 12 per cent, per annrun OH. xriTl. 
was the rate charged in two-thirds of the 9,389 cases in which a Aoricui.- 
monoy interest was stipulated for. As a rule a lower rate of (/lasses. 

interest than tlxis is found only in connection with loans for com- 

paratively large sums, while the petty borrower, as in most parts ot' tbe ryots.^ 
of the world, has to pay more highly for the accommodation he 
receives. This fact is well brought out in the following abstract of 
the totals of the statement given above higher mortgages ^ are 
those for Es. 100 and over, ‘lower mortgages^ those for less than 
Es. 100:— 


Rate of iiifcorost. 

Higher 

mortgages. 

Lower 

mortgages. 

Simx^le 

bonds. 

jMI tranB- 
actimis. 



KO. 

FEE CENT. 

NO. 

PEE CENT. 

NO. 

. 

PEE CENT. 

NO, 

PEE CENT. 

Unci or 12 

per 









cent 


749 

17-62 

127 

S-53 

225 

14-60 

LlOl 

11 '73 

12 per cent. 


2,870 

67*65 

2,429 

67*53 

951 

61*71 

6,256 

66*63 

Ovei* 12 

per 









cent. ... 


020 

14*7;5 

1,041 

1 

28*94 

365 

23*69 

2,032 

21*04 


Loans are granted upon hypothecation of land, cro])8, houses, 
jewels, carts, cattle and other property, which is not mfreipicntly 
handed over to the creditor. Advances of grain, necessaries and 
even small sums ■ of money are made by moans of entries in an 
account current which is closed and settled on fixed dates, interest 
being charged on the balance of debt, if any. This balance is 
either siin[)ly carried forward or a bond or mortgage is executed for 
the amount. The poorer ryots do not usually take loans of money, 
except for the performance of a ceremony; but the practice of 
taking advances of grain and necessaries is very common. Such 
advances are frequently made by the well-to-do ryots, but money 
loans of any considerable amount arc almost invariably made by a 
merchant or shopkeeper. Loans of grain are made repayable at 
the harvest together with from one-eighth to throe-eighths of the 
quantity advanced, by way of interest, and that too for a period of 
only six months. In the case of advances of so(^d-grain double the 
quantity is paid at the time of harvest ; or sometimes the lender 
stipulates to receive all the straw. /When a grain interest is 
charged for a money loan the rate varies from six to twelve kalams 
of paddy for each hundred rupees. 

It is not uncommon for loans of money to be made on an 
agreement to repay it in grain, indigo, jaggery, &c., and in such 
oases B .0 interest is charged. Tliis kind of loan is, however, ex- 
tremely profitable to the lender, as the quantity of produce payable 
is arrived at by taking the lowest price during the year. It is said 
that such transactions yield from 2 to 5 per cent, per memem on 
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tlio amount advanced. 'Whenever default is made in the payment 
of produce the deficiency is converted into money at the highest 
price touched during the year and interest at 12 per cent, is 
charged on the amount thus arrived at, so that the wretched debtor 
suffers heavily. These advances for produce, though nominally 
without interest, are the very worst kind of loan and do far more 
to cripple the resources of the ryot than ordinary money debts, 
even at a high rate of interest. 

Although in a number of cases the debtor does become hope- 
lessly involved, owing in part to the sharp practices of the creditor 
and in part to his own • ignorance aiid tliriftlessness, yet the ordi- 
nary picture of the village sownar as a sort of spider gloating in his 
web over the innocent flies he has devoured or holds enmeshed is 
absurdly overdrawn. The very strongest possible evidence against 
it is afforded by the enormous prevalence of small holdings and the 
infrequency of large ones. It is indeed abundantly clear that 
there is no accumulation of the land into the hands of the few as 
there would bo if the Shylock view of the sowcar were the true one. 
As already stated, the lender is usually a wealthy ryot, well ao- 
quaintod with and well-disposed towards his creditors, whom ho 
has no desire to ruin or sell up. The hold which his position gives 
him over them is turned to account no doubt, and he readily 
obtains their services for little or no remuneration when an extra 
hand is required in the field or on the threshing floor, and they will 
naturally support his claims in the arena of village politics and 
perhaps furnish evidence for him when he goes to the law courts ; 
but these relations, though in many respects undesirable, are very 
different from those that are too frequently depicted. And there is 
another side to the picture ; the pauper ryot, allotment-labourer, or 
whatever name you call him by, would be in wretched plight 
indeed if he were deprived of his banker, for without Ms friendly 
assistance he would frequently he unable to tide over a period of 
misfortune caused by a failure of the raiiis, a blight on his crop, 
the loss of Ms plough bullocks, or the Hko. It would be well if 
those who denounce the sowcar so freely would remember tliis 
aspect of the question. 

Of the non-agricultural classes the most important numerically, 
and it is with the number of mouths we are cMofly oonoorned here, 
are the weavers. It has been shown in Chapter VIII that the 
weavers have not been driven from their hereditary occupation by 
the competition of Manchester, as is so often alleged, and it is 
doubtful whether their material condition has been seriously affected 
by that competition. It is true that the majority of them are in 
extremely poor eircumstanoes ; their earnings are scanty, their labour 
is often mortgaged in advance, their capital consists generally 
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only of their simple loom, and they are among t1ie fii>:t to OH. XYili. 
f{)el the effects of a scarcity, as the demand for their wares eeasos KoN.A{eii- 
and they seldom, have any stock of food or monoy in liaiid to classes/ 

support tlioni over tlie years of leanness. But Manchester can 

hardly ho the solo cause of this, for we find that their condition 
w'as mucli the same towards tho end of last century before a yard 
of piece goods or a halo of twist had arrived from Liverpool. On 
the other hand it must he admitted that the English competition 
has, to some extent, prevented tho weavers from sliaring in the 
general prosperity of the period of rising prices, and, as tlio}^ have 
little or no land, this advance in tlie price of food staffs has been to 
their disadvantage, 

Tho bulk of the other manufacturing classes are mud i bettor off ouier 
tlian tho weavers. Tho carpenter and the smith frequently hold 
infim lands from which they draw mnch of their food supply, and 
they and the masons and brass and copper workers can command 
good wages. Groldsmiths arc also a fairly thriving class who fre- 
quently combine a little pawn-broking business with their more 
particular trade. These artizans, however, do of course suffer in a 
time of scarcity, for tho demand for their services declines and they 
liavo to fall back, wholly or in part, on their savings. The follow- 
ers of such minor industries as mat and basket making, the manu- 
facture of glass bangles, leather- work, pot-making and the like are 
in a loss satisfactory condition, and, in their general circumstances 
and ability to meet a period of scarcity and high prices, they are 
little better off than the l ibouring classes. Some of them possess, 
however, one advantage over the ordinary labourers in that they 
'are frequently of roving habits and can quickly migrate to other 
localities where there is a demand for their wares and where food 
is plentiful and cheap. 

Of the other sections of the non-agricultural population, the Oi'iior sec- 
profossioiial classes, the merchants and shopkeepers and tho 
employes of tlie State may bo dismissed from consideration, as they 
are secure from the worst effects of a famine, though some of them 
undoubtedly feel the stringency of high prices, and, if these are 
of long continuance, they will perhaps have to sell or pawn their 
jewels. It is the classes who have no such potential reserve that 
are a source of anxiety to tho State, and chief among these are tho 
coolies, such classes as the dhobies (washermen) and barbers, and 
the beggars. Tho last-named, like the mat and basket makers, are 
more or loss of wandering habits, but their travels are usually con- 
fined to a particular circle of villages, and, if the scarcity is at all 
widespread, they are bound to suffer, and to suffer severely. It is 
some time, however, before their usual alms are denied to them by 
the ebaritabb, Charity,” said Mr, Whiteside, Collector of North 
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A root, for many yenrs, in his replies to tlic Famine Gonimissioiiy 
is regarded by the native eommunity as the greatest of virtiies, 
“ and its practice is maintained to a scanty extent even to a very 
advanced stage 'of a period of scarcity. Not until it is thoronglily 
borne in upon men’s minds that the famine is really serious, and tlio 
importance of self-preservation is forced upon them by stress of cir- 
cumstanees, do the springs of private charity completely dry up. 
When lately ^ the season began to mend, and fresh grain began to 
come into the markets, I noticed with snrprise and pleasure as soon 
as prices fell how the practice of charity began to revive, and I saw 
beggars receiving small handfuls of grain here and there/’ 

Prom the foregoing survey of the condition of the population it 
would bo concluded that a moderately severe failure of crops would 
loavo a considei'ablc body of people vrithout emploj^mont and wdth* 
out food. Experience, howeror, shows that when the scarcity, 
thou.eli severe, is not spread over a largo area, the majority of the 
people do not require State assistance. The famine of 1891-92 
was by no means entirely local, for relief operations had to bo 
undertaken in Kuniool, Ouddapah, Bollarj", Anantapur, Nelloro, 
Cliingleput, North Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore, and the price of 
food-grains rose enormously. Yet in North Arcot the numbers 
wdio sought omploymont on famine vrorks or relief at famine 
kitchens was never very high. The w'holo district suffere !, but it 
was found necessary to open relmf works and biteliens only in tho 
Waiivliwash and Polur taluks and in the zomind4ris of Kdlahasti 
and Punganur, and the maximum numbers assisted by tho State, 
including both those employed on works and those fed gratuitously 
at kitchens, was never liigher, at any one time, than 14,622, or 
20)2 per cent, of the inhabitants of tho area dealt with. Tho 
maxima for each territorial division wore, Kdlahasti 7,022 or 4*75 
per cent., Wandiwasli 7,302 or 4T1 per cent., Punganur 1,843 or 
2*00 per cent:, and Polar 2,150 or 1*54 per cent. It is possible 
that a number of tho people affected by the failure of tho harvests 
may have migrated, but as this fact is not noticed in tho reports of 
the district officDrs, the migration was presumably not on any great 
scale. The people must then have had some reserve to draw upon. 
It is indeed known that tke practice of storing grain is almost 
universal, but it is extremely difficult to form any trustworthy 
estimate of the extent of these stores. On this subject Mr. 
Whiteride’s reply to tho Famine Commission may bo quoted with 
advantage : 

“ All natives, and ospocially the agricultural class, are addicted 
to the hoarding of grain year by year. A i>rodigious share of 


* This was AyrittcK tcw’ards the close of th great famine. 
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^Hlie crops, as tlioy come off tlic ground, are stored away in under- Gir. xvnn 
ground receptacles, tlio cxistenea of wliicli is jealously eoncealod SrmiMiY. 
‘‘and strenuously denied if inquirod after. These stores of grain 
“are kept intact, often for years at a time, and are gra'lually fallen a 
“ back on when scarcity prevails, or wlion bazaar prices rise incorivc- 
“ niontly. It is impossible to estimate even with approximate 
“ accuracy the total amount of thme grain-stores, but of their exist- 
“ oueo in largo numbers wo have clear and unmistakal>lo evidcnco 
“ afforded in the course of the famine, wMeh has now prevailed in 
“this district for upwards of two years, A<:*cording to the laj.t 
“ cnisiis the population of North Arcot was 2,0L5,0Ji} persons, and 
“during the faniinc it was calciilatod that 1,500 tons of grain per 
“diem would be required to feed those people. But when the 
“ famine was at its highest J>itch of sovority, the largest quantity of 
“ grain imported by rail m any one week never exc ^edod 1,000 tons, 

“ it was thus clear that the vast bulk of the population was being 
“ regularly supported by grain actually present in the district. T’he 
‘‘ grain d valors’ supplies in the large towns consisted chiefly of grain 
“imported by rail, but the groat mass of the agrarian population 
“ throughout the past two years have l>ccii eating their own grain. 

“ This is further shown by the fact that whon the late raggy harvest 
“ was known to ho a fine one, and heavy crops were being reaped, 
large quantities of old raggy were suddenly tlirovrn into thci market 
“ in various places by people who must have kept them in store 
“ throughout the last two years in spite of the onorinous prices that 
“ could have boon realised had they chosen to sell earlier. The 
“ district is so well supplied by railways, and there is such an excel- 
“ lent system of road communication from the various railway 
“ stations, that no difficulty was experienced throughout the famine 
“ in getting stocks of imported grain from the railway stations to the 
“ chief market towns. There was, therefore, never a famine of food 
“ in the true sense of the word. The secret grain stocks coupled 
“ with the weekly importations by rail amply supply' for the needs of 
“ the people. But it was impossible to calculate even with approxi- 
“ mate accuracy the amomit of graiirstored away in the villages, for 
“ such accumulation had been male gradually and secretly for years, 

“ and though the divisional oflieors were certain that they existed, 

“ the owners would not, for a momont, admit the fact, partly from a 
“ fear lest tlicy should bo marked down for a grain dacoity nt an 
“ early date, and partly lost the Government officials shoidd refuse 
“ them State aid as the famine went on.’^ 

Another^commoii method of laying sometlung by for a rainy 
day — but in India it is for a rainless day — ^is to invest money in 
jewels. This also is universal and the value of the ornaments of 
the women affords a tolerably safe gtiide to an estimate of the 
prosperity of the people. Money, too, is often hoarded even by the 
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.. . .teiiecs of rupees 

racy poorofst classes, and Mr. "WTiiteside mentions me 

being" found concealed about the persons of F^’^P^^.^g^^gicieucy of 

either of starvation or of ailments imlnood ® ' population to 

food. This evident ability of a large number of great 

support themselves without assistance during a gamings are 
scarcity and high prices shows that in ordmary standard of 
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living is undoubtedly a low one, audit is wtui w- is not 

borne in mind, but it is at least higher than it wm^ proportion 

the slightest evidence to support the opinion that a ^ 
of the people never get enough to eat. ^ ^ satisfactory. 

The future outlook, however, is not altoget ^ than one 
We have a population increasing at the rate of arises 

per cant, per annum in normal times, and the upon 

whether production can keep paoo with the growing ij^pQj^anee, 
it. Agriculture is the only productive industry oi ® |or cultivation 
and it is true that the extent of land still availahie ^ ^ 

is nominally about 3 0,000 acres in the riovemmen^^^ much of 
possibly some 300,000 acres in zeminddri tracts. 
tliis is not at present cultivable and could be 
considerable cost. Thus in Ohittoor out of cultivation • 

same, to a 
''jess': extent,:;''^ 
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pied arable land, 70,255 acres are described as unfit 

and it is ^ 
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64,029 
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for instance, bo a general raising of the age at which marriago CH. xvin. 
takes place, but having regard to the customs of the people and to Summary. 
the fact that the tendency towards the marriage of girls in oliild- 
hood is increasing rather than the reverse, there is not much likeli- outiuok. 
hood of this, or any prudential check, becoming effective for many 
years. The custom of infant marriage is, however, least common 
among the poorer castes, and in the case pf this section of the 
population, an adverse season does exercise a transitory and slight 
check on matrimony. But this is rather a positive than a pru- 
dential cheek on population. 

Of the positive checks which operated so heavily in past cen- 
turies, war is happily now absent. Epidemic disease is still of 
comparatively frequent occurrence, the most fatal being cholera ; 
but neither this nor small-pox are now so formidable as they were, 
and their effect is allowed for in the estimated rate of increase of 
one per cent, per annum. There remains then only famine, which, 
var 3 dng in degree from severe scarcity to widespread and pro- 
longed famine, seems to be periodic. Famine acts as a check on 
the growth of population in two ways: it kills otf large numbers, 

•who perish either from starvation or from disease, their powers 
of resistance and recuperation being greatly diminished and such 
diseases as cholera being, as a rule, more virulent at these times ; 
and it greatly lowers the brith-rate. Thus the distress in 1891 
resulted in a great falling off in births during the following year 
as has already been shovTii in Chapter V. 

But though the effect of famine, even vrhon local and partial, 
like that of 1891-92, is to appreciably retard the growth of the 
population, yet we may confidently hope that there will never be 
another ‘butcher’s bill’ like that of the groat famine, when the 
loss, directly by death and indirect^ by diminished fertilltj^ was 
between two and three hundred thousand. With the greatly 
improved railway sj^stom that now exists and the elaborate method 
of dealing with the first symptoms of scarcity that has been laid 
down, a loss on anything like such a scale can never occur again, 

BO that we must expect to find the population increasing at no 
distant date up to the limit of the present means of production. Are 
we then to look forward to a general decline in the standard of 
living? It is to be hoped not, for it is low enough already. 

Whore then is relief to come from ? One answer is emigration and 
agricultural improvement. There may be other solutions, but 
unless some largo industry which cannot, at present, bo foreseen 
suddenly springs up, those must be only partial in their effects. 
Emigration both to Mysore and over sea to Burma, Mauritius 
and tho Straits exists already, and there is plenty of room for its 
development. The Tanjoro district affords an instructive instance 

nf wn.v hi whifh flVn norvnlo frAolv rARoi’f, f,n Amifyrnf.irvn wbAti 
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tho pressure on tlio soil becomes intense. But while emigration 
deserves to be encouraged, as affording some relief to a population 
becoming congested, it is to the increase of production that our 
chief attention should be directed. It is not proposed to enter 
here upon tho thorny path of the ryot’s capacity or incapacity for 
his calling, but it may bo stated, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that tho outturn of his fields could be appreciably in 
creased, and the further proposition may bo hazarded, tliat if the 
ryot finds that new processes pay, ho will not bo backward in 
adopting them. Tliis was eloaiij shown by the readiness with 
which the improved Behea sugar-mill was taken into use in this 
and other districts. Ploughs of European pattern, on the other 
hand, failed to find favour, and there is still coiisiderahlo doubt 
whether tho native implement is not better suited to the ordinary 
tillage and cattle of tho country. On the other hand, the ryot is 
frequently ignorant, dense of understanding, strongly wedded to 
old customs and lacking in enterprise, so that it is often difficult 
to induce him to try new methods or believe in results which are 
not fairly self-evident effects of a given cause. This inertia cannot 
be overcome in a day ; it will take years of effort and education to 
make an impression upon it. . High prices, however, may prove 
a more speedy stimulus, and if population increases faster than 
production prices are bound to rise. 

If the conclusions set forth above are correct, the efforts of the 
State should be actively directed towards the advancement of agri- 
cultural knowledge and to the promotion of general education. 
Instruction, however, should not be purely literary ; it must bo 
largely technical, and studios bearing on agriculture must occupy 
tho chief place in the technical ‘curriculum. The State may also 
with propriety execute large irrigation works and thus increase 
the productive power of the soil and at the same time provide at 
least a partial safeguard against famine,, and it may assist, by means 
of loans or otherwise, private nudertakings of a similar nature. 
It should also see that the extension of cultivation and the improve- 
ment of lands already occupied are not hindered by an excessive 
land-tax, insecurity of tenure, or other defects in administration. 
Much more than this the Government cannot do. It cannot, 
for instance, forbid early marriages, for such a law would be 
attended with grave political danger and even if passed, would, 
like all laws that are in advance of public opinion, fail to attain 
its object. Nor can the State call new industries into existence, 
though it may and should encourage private enterprise by afford- 
ing iafonnation and facilities for research and investigation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GAZETTEER, 


ARGOT TALUK. 

TiiE Arcot taluk is bouRfled on the north hy WiVkya, from 
wliioli it is separated by the Pdl4r; on the east by the Conjecyeram 
taluk of the Chingleput district ; on tlie sonth by Wandiwash and 
the Ami and on the west by Vellore. Its length from 

east to west is about 35 miles, and its breadth about 12 miles ; its 
total area being 432 square miles. 

Almost the whole of tlie talak consists of a fiat and undiversi- 
fied pdain; but on the west the Vellore hills run into it for 3 
or 4 miles, and in its extreme eastern piarts, near the great 
Mdmandur tank, a few insignificant liills are found. All these 
elevations are bare and rocky without any jungle growth. 

The largest rivers are the Pdldr and Cheydr, which, ho^vever, 
only skirt the taluk. A few small streams rise in the Vellore 
hills, and eventually fall into the Cheydr. 

The soil of the taluk is poor, being red. and black clay mixed 
with a large proportion of sand or gravel, and as there are no 
local jungles, the land does not get much manure, Bej’ond lime- 
stone there are hardly any minerals, even building stone being 
scarce compared with the rest of the district. 

The taluk has few wild beasts except in its western and hilly 
part, where cheetahs and wolves occasionally lurk. Pish are 
caught in large quantities in the Mdmandur and Kalavai tanks, 
Ils. 2,500 being the .annual fish-rents fur those reservoirs. 

The taluk is a fairly healthy one. The temperature is dis- 
tinctly high in the hot months and tlio cold weather is of short 
duration. The ordinary annual rainfall is about 40 inches, but 
the variation from this mean is considerable. Thus, in 1887, the 
fall -was 55 inches ; but in the folL;wing year it was under 35. 
The south-west monsoon gives tlie most rain. 

There are no railways actually within the taluk but the Madras 
Railway to the nortlq the Viiiupuram-Guntakal line on the west 
and the Arkonam-Chingleput branch of the South Indian on the 
east offer sufficient facilities for transport. . 

The total leugtli of roads in the taluk is 140 miles. The most 
important roads are from Arcot Railway station (in Wdlajd taluk) 
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CHAP, XIX. 
Arcot. 

Administra- 

tion. 


Population. 


The land. 


to Wancliwasli, with a ConJeeveraiH, from Areot to 

Arni, from Arcot to Vellore and from Areot to KaimamaTigalam. 

'i’he talxik lies in the Siih-rollector’s division. The eliiof loeal 
revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 225). lie is also a 
magistrate, hut the bulk of the magisterial work is performed ly 
the stationary sub-magistrate at Arcot. I'he taluk forms a single 
police division under an inspector, and is divided into six police 
station charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated within 
the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Ami. The number of 
villages, including the town of Arcot, is 260, and all but one are 
inhabited. Of the total number, 253 are Government villages, 
6 are shrotriem or indm, and 1 is partly Government and in part 
a small 

The population in 1891 was 176,878, of whom 87,160 were 
males and 80,418 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 172,002. Hindus number 165,831, Miisalmans 9,674, 
Jains 1,066 and Christians 307. The population has increased 
by 20*01 per cent, since 1881 and there are now 409 persons to 
the square mile. Olie number of occupied houses is 23,860, and 
there are on an average 7*41 inmates to each house. Of the male 
population 78-75 per cent, are illiterate, 16*40 per cent, can read 
and write and 4-85 per cent, are loarning. Of the females 99*28 
per cent, are illiterate. I’amil is the mother-tongue of 143,332 
persons, Telugu that of 27,730 and Hindustani that of 4,156. 
Classified by means of subsistence the population consists of 98,459 
landholders and tenants, 28,210 agricultural labourers, 8,261 
general labourers, 12,705 traders, 7,755 weavers, 7,471 other 
artisans and 14,017 ‘ others. ’ 

The area of ryotwdri land in the taluk is 249,500 acres, that 
of minor indim is 16,736, and that of whole indm villages 
10,240 acres. There are no zeminddris. Of the ryotwdri land 
about 10,000 acres are under forest, and 52,500 acres are not availr 
able for cultivation. Of the remainder, 115,000 acres are in 
occupation and the area available for extenpiou of cultivation is 
thus 72,000 acres, hut nearly 2'>,000 acres of this are said to he 
unfit for tillage. The area cropped in 1892-93 was 109,500 acres 
of ryotwdri land and 10,500 acres of minor indm, or about three- 
quarters of an acre per head of the population of Government 
villi gos. Including the area cropped more than once the extent 
was 142,000 acres, 

Eice is the principal crop and is grown on nearly 65,000 acres 
in Government villages. There are about 15,000 acres under 
oil-seeds, over 1,000 acres tinder indigo and 850 acres under sngar- 
cane. Eagi, cumhu and horse-gram are the principal dry eiops. 
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Gf the total area of lyotwari holdings in fasli 1302 the dry lands CHAP. XIX* 
comprised 67,300 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 45,500 ahcot, 
acres. The average asses.^ment was Bs. l-l-S for dry and Es. -j-heland. 
5-6-5 for wet, or Es. 2-15-2 for all lands taken together. There 
were in that year 20,428 single and 10,910 joint pattas and 
14,651 of the former and 6,831 of the latter were for sums below 
Bs. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is Rs. '3,80,000, and 
the cesses charged on land revenue amount to l^s. 56,000. 

The principal irrigation, is from the Paldr anicut. The largest 
tank is that of Dusi Miimandur. Though the waterspi'ead is not 
so extensive as that of the Kaveripak tank, the depth of water 
is much greater, and the suj)ply lasts for fifteen months, while 
Kdveripdk is exhausted in nine. The bund rests upon the bases 
of two hills, and islets rise here and theie in the centre of the 
reservoir, making it the prettiest tank in the district. 

Th6re are altogether 4U8 tanks, 42 river channels and 55 
spring' channels, besides two private tanks and one private river 
channel. There ax^e also 8,350 wells, of which 6,004 are used to 
supplement other sources of irrigatiou. The total area irrigated 
in 1892-93 was 67,000 acres, hut if the area cropped more than 
oiiee be included again for each crop the area irrigated was about 
89,000 .acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Q*overnnient villages is as shown 

in the marginal table. Interpret- 
21901 ploughing cattle to mean 

slsee hulls, bullocks and male buffaloes, 

25^670 to every 6T0 

80,812 acres in occupation, the district 
^2'975 average . being one pair to 6’45 " ^ 

acres; there are 17 cows and cow 
buffaloes to every 100 inhabitants, against a district Average of 
19 ; and there are 61 sheep and goats to each hundred acres in 
occupation, the average for the district as a whole being 83. 

Agiiculture, weaving, and tanning are the only important in- Prodacts. 
dustries. The last is in the hands of Lahbais, who chiefly reside 
in a lai’ge village named Visharam, west of Arcot. A great quan- 
tity of tanned hides are thence exported to Madras by rail. The 
weavers are collected in about forty villages, in which they have 
some 1,700 looms. The chief weaving villages are Tiruvattur, 
Ilasanamdpet, and Venkatrajampet, each of which has about 200 
looms, producing the ordinary country cloths. 

Arcot: Population 10,928; the increase between 1881 and 
1891 was only 2 1 0, or just under 2 per cent. Hindus number 9,077, 
Musalmans 1,757, Christians 92 and Jains 2. The population 
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CHAR XTX. is distinctly urban in character, tlio number of 'agricnlturisfs 
ABcor. being only about 2,400. Arcot is the chief town of, the taluk and 
Haoc^^ ther head-quarters of the talxsildar, sub-magistrate, x>olice inspector 
mterest, and sub -re gist far. It has a post office, police station, ^dispensary, 
and a langarkhana or poor-house, but no travellers’’ bungalow. 

. The railway station of Arcot is situated 4 miles away in the Wdlajd. 
taluk, and is 576*96 feet above the soa-level. 

In order to distinguish, it from Ranipet, which w^as generally 
called Arcot,’ this town hsed formerly to be ‘known as Old Arcot. 
It is situated about half a mile to the south of the riv- er, Ranipet 
being on the opposite bank. The name has. already been stated to 
be derived from tw'O Tamil words dru and Mdu, which signify the 
six forests. When Adondai took possession of Tondaimandalam, 
he learned from the pardnams that' the country wsls sacred, having 
• been the scene of the penances of Various holy rishis who settled 
in the neighbourhood after Bramha performed his celebrated 
y^gam at Oonjeeveram. He therefore raised temples at Conjee- 
veram and other places, and introduced cultivation. In the course 
of time, however, the temples became deserted and the country 
relapsed into jungle, until the time of Bommi Keddi of Yellore, 
whose brother, Timmi Beddi, is locally believed to have built the 
Arcot fort. 

Nothing is heard of Arcot in authentic history until the begin* 
nihg of the' eighteenth century, when it was chosen as the seat of 
the Grovemment of the Carnatic instead of ©ingee, which was un- 
healthy. D4ud Kh4n either built or improved the- fort, and laid 
out the town in eighteen streets, named after distinguished com* ’ 
manders, whose names are still attached to them. The nabobs 
continued to reside in Arcot until the time of Muhammad AM, 
who removed to Madras, and was followed -by the wealthy 
Muhammadan families that’ attended his court. Its trade, how- 
ever, continued large for some years, and much gold lace and 
chintz were here manufactured* and sold, until its young rival, 
Wdldjdpet, on the other side of the river, and only 3 miles 
distant, began slowly to draw away its commerce. For many 
years it has been a .second-rate town, but its importance at one 
time may be judged of by the fact that it had no less than 360 
makdm, or charitable institutions where fakirs were fed at the 
'expensexof the nabob and' his nobles. Tlie chief manufactures 
now are ^lver wire, imitation silver and gold lace, weaving of both 
fine and Common* female cloths, cotton printing and brass and 
bronze worfe r,. 

The city\was sutrotnptded by a ‘high rampart nearly 5 miles 
in eircumferekcey,24 Je 0 t .broad at the base, and 12 feet at the 
top, and faced with a thick masonry wall. This was called the 
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Sliahdrpdna or * defender of the city,’ and had five gates, the 
chief of which w^as the Delhi gate, which led out upon the bed of 
the P41ar. The northern wall follow^ed the course of that river, 
and ill parts had a wet ditcix, with strong bastions at intervals 
embrasured for guns. The whole is now in complete ruin, having 
evidently at some time been blown up, for enormous masses of 
masonry lie in confusion about its foundations. In 1811 a fiood 
in the river undermined some portion of the wall and still further 
eonipleted its ruin ; but the Delhi gateway still stands, and is an 
interesting relic, surmounted by a small chamber from, which a 
pretty view of the river and opposite bank - may be obtained. A 
tradition of doubtful authenticity asserts that this was a favourite 
resort of Clive. 'Within the city walls, and about half a mile from 
the river, are the ruins of the citadel so gallantly defended by- 
Clive in 1751. It was a rectangular fortress of considerable 
. size, surrounded by a shallow ditch, probably fed from the Paldiv 
Like the Shahdrpdna, its walls have been utterly destroyed, and 
its enelosuro, as well as the ditch, are under cultivation. A poor 
masjid is the only building which now .remains within the fort, 
besides two water reservoirs, fed by pipes from the river, in the • 
centre of each of which are the remains of a fountain. An account 
of Clive’s memorable defence will be found in the first volume of 
this manual. Outside the fort,* but within a couple of hundred 
yards from it, are the ruins of the nabob’s palace, built upon .the 
verge of a large tank. The buildings were dilapidated in 1811, 
wdien the Collector proposed to pull them down as they wex'e dan- 
gerous to the public safety. Now a couple of walls and the vaults 
which formed the basement alone remain of the main portion of 
the edifice. The old durbar room was fcirmerly used as the 
taluk ciiteherry ; its proportions are mean in the extreme; indeed, 
as far as can’ be now judged, the palace could neither have been 
extensive nor magnificent. 

Between the palace and the .fort stands the tomb of Nabob 
84dat-nll4-Khdn, a domed structure, about 60 feet in heiglit, and 
built, without much ornament, of green stone, each block being 
beautifully cut and fitted into its place. A monthly allovranee is 
made by Government for the decoration of the tomb and the 
performance of religious ceremonies. Close to it is the principal 
mdsqxxe, the Jam4 Masjid, of considerable dimensions, but without 
anything”particularly attractive about, if. It was built by Zulfi- 
kdr Khdn, and added to by both Sddat-ulhi-Kh4n and Anwar- 
iid-din. On one sitle is a plain platform of brick and cliunam, 
marking the spot where the Body of the latter nabob rested after 
it was brought in from Ambiir, and before it v/as sent to Hydera- 
bad, In the centre of tlxe town is an unfinished mausoleiiiu of 
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green stone, wliere the remains of Ndzir Jang reposed until they 
also were taken to Hyderahad. The people of Aroot explain the 
cause of their removal hy saying that the spirit of Tippii Aulia, 
a very holy fakir, whose tomb is just on the otlier. side of the street, 
insisted upon it. He appeared to the nabob’s relatives in a dream 
and remonstrated with them for burying N4zir Jang so close to 
him, and in a tomb so much more splendid than his. The dream 
was disregarded, and the struotiii’e continued to its present lie'ght, 
but every stone subsequently placed in position niysteriously fell 
down during the night. The builders were thus forced to desist, 
and the nabob was eventually buried in the northern' capital. 

Tippu Aulia’s tomb is regarded with particular veneration hy 
Muhammadans. Hyder is believed to have selected this fakir as 
his patron saint, and to have named his son Tipx>n after him. 
The building is of brick and stucco, with an inscription giving the 
date 1142 Hijira, and stating that SMat-ulla-lvhdn raised it. 
There are many other notable tombs, each receiving an allowance 
from Government, where weekly ceremonies take place, and upon 
.anniversaries Muhammadan beggars are fed. Besides the Jam4 
Masjid there are twenty-two other places of Musalman worship in 
the town, all largely. attended. ... 

Tiruvattiir, Tirmettw}% Tinitetfipwrmn or Tlr^eitore : Popu- 
lation 1,866 ; sub-registrar’s office ; post office ; police station ; 
travellers’ bungalow ; dispensary. This is a village of some size, ; 
close to the northern bank of the OheyAr river. It was once the 
head-quarters of the old Tiruvattur taluk, and had a District 
Munsif s court as well, which gave it an importance which it no 
longer possesses, and its trade is now inconsiderable. Agriculture 
and weaving are the chief industries, the number of looms at w ork 
being about two hundred. Tiruvattur appears formerly to have 
been one of the principal towns of the J ains, and its temple pro- 
bably belonged originally to those religionists, who were subjected* 
to the dreadful persecutions referred to in the local purdnam. It. 
states that when the rdkshasa Somakdsuran stole the Vedas, the 
risliis could not, from want of them, perform their ceremonies. 
Then Siva appeared in the form of an aged man and taught them 
the holy writings, at which they were greatly rejoiced, and build- 
ing a temple, worshipped Siva under the title of Vedapuri-Iswara. 
The Jains liowever questioned the authenticity of the new Vedas, 
and one of their powerful kings, living at Pandvati,^ once a large 


^ The foundations of the old Jain temple still appear in this village, bat the 
walls were xjuUed down to -raise those of the Tiruvattur temple. Two large Jain • 
idols lie prostrate on the gr.onnd, and not far from them is a pool, in wlucdi the 
. brazen doors and treasure of the jaih temple arc supposed to be buried. 
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town but now a deserted village on tlie opposite side of tlie river, ciiAP. XIX 
by a yagani produced a gigantic, serpent wMeh he sent to devour Akcot. 
one (dnaiiasambaiidamurti, the most successful of the supporters p]g_,^^7of 
' of the new scriptures^ Siva appeared as a snabe-ehariner, subdued imerefat. 
the reptile by the strains of his pipe, and sent him against the 
Jains, whom he began to destroy. At last they submitted, and 
the king vdtli many of his people became Saivites, Some of the 
J ains still denied the truth of the Saiva religion, and it was agreed 
that the rival V4das should be subjected to an ordeal by being 
dropped into .the flood of the Ohejdr. The result was that the * 

Jain book floated down the river as far as Anapattur, while the 
Brdhinan Vedas moved against the stream for a distance of two 
miles to Chejdttaivenrdn, Hlie conqueror of the Oheydr,’ The 
Jains had to submit to the penalty agreed upon : some were 
hanged, some cut to pieces, and many crushed in oil-mills. , These 
modes of execution are represented by sculptures upon the walls « 
of the temple. A remarkable piece of sculpture exists within the 
• temple in the shape of a palmyra tree bearing male blossoms on 
one side and female hlossohis on the other. It is about 8, 
feet high, cut out of a single stone, and placed under a small 
mantapara. It is believed to he the work of Siva, as a representa; 
tion of himself and Parvati united in one body. On this account 
he is here called Ardhandriswara, and the fact that the god 
forms the right portion of the sculpture is said to account for the 
right hand being usually more powerful than the left. The name 
Tiruvattur is composed of the w^ords teda^ and iiv^ and means 
the village of the sacred Vedas, having reference to the legend 
composed by the Brahmans for the temple; but another derivation 
is from iWu-idi-hr^ where ddi means ‘ the first one,’ Le.^ Siva. 

Timiri : Population 4,459 ; post ofifiee ; police station ; situ- 
ated about 7 miles south of Arcot, on the Arni road. It is chiefly • 
interesting from its historical associations, having a small furt 
alleged to have been built by TimmakkAl, sister of that Bommi 
•Eeddi who constructed the Vellore fort. After the Muhammadans 
got possession of the place, it was given, with a j%ir wwth a lakh 
of rupees, by the Emperor Muhammad Sliah to one Fazl-ulld- 
Khan, the son of one of his ministers, as a reward for the faithful 
services of the latter. It was held on condition of garrisoning 
and ^provisioning the fort, and was continued on those terms to 
Mir. Muhammad Khdn, son of the first jdgirddr. During the 
time of Muhammad Ali it was resumed and never again restored. 

. Timiri was captured by Clive in 1751, after the successful defence 
of Arcot, and was held by the British until 1758, when it sur- 
rendered to D’Estainge. Major Munro recovered it in 1760. The 
fort w'as pertly destroyed during,. the Carnatic w^ars, and when 
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tlie Pdldr anient was built tbe remaining stones were carried away 
and used in that work, 

Panclia Pandava Malai is the name of a small- rocky hill* 
and an iiisignitioant Tillage about 4 miles south-west of Arcot. 
The village is wholly without interest, and the hill only remark- 
able for the ancient sculptures which it contains, and which, being 
ascribed as usual to the five Pdndavas, has given the hill its 
preseiit name. 

The principal sculpture is a large cutting into the eastern face 
of the hill, whore the granite rock slopes down very precipitously. 
This is called the ‘Yezhu ydsalpadi,' or seven thresholds, as six 
rough pillars about 2- feet square stand at the entrance and 
form seven doorways*. An inner line of similar pillars supports 
the roof and corresponds with the outer Hue. The chamber is 
altogether about 50 feet broad, 9 feet high, and 16 feet deep; 
opposite to each of the entrances are recesses in the wall which 
may at some time have contained figures. The cutting is very 
rough, and the chamber entirely without ornament or inscription, 
A short distance above it, upon the face of the rock, is cut a figure, 
some 2 feet square, which seems to represent Buddha or one 
of the J ain ‘ tirtankaras.’ 

Other sculptures are found on the southern shle of the hill, and 
about a third of the distance up it. , Here an enormous - flat ' 
rock has fallen upon some smaller ones,, forming an extensive cave 
about 3 feet high. In a crevice of the rock is a pool of water, 
and near it are two apparently very ancient inscriptions which no 
one can decipher, and some figures cut in relief. One group of 
five is said to represent the five Pandavas, who, when wandering 
iix the forests, are supposed to have lived sometimes in the -rock 
mantapam on the east of the hill, and sometimes in this cave. 
Here again is a figure of a Jain or Buddhist idol more skilfully 
carved than tliat first referred to. There can he -little doubt that 
the mantapam at least is of J ain origin, used perhaps, as well as 
the cave, by Jain recluses. The place has’ now -been taken posses- 
sion of by the Musalmans, who have several tombs in and around 
the cave, besides a small mas j id. The principal tomb is that of 
iSaiyad Mir Tdssam, a saint whose wife and children are also buried 
close by, 

Mamandur or Dihi Mdmandur^ as it is called to distinguish 
it from the Mdmandur in Oliendragiri : Population 1,^942 ; police 
station ; post office; travellers’ bungalow (PubHc. Works Depart- 
ment) . Mdmandur is a. ptirely agrieultural village irrigated by the 
large tank already referred to, It is chiefly remarkable for. rock 
cuttings similar to those in the Panoha Pdndava Malai, and here 
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also attributed to the Pdndavas. The bnnd of the tank rests upon ghap..,XIX, 
two low liiils, and in the most southerly of these the excavations Arcot . 
are found all upon the eastern face.. Two of the four are close pieces of 
together and are small, having hut two pillars each, .hut they are mterest. ‘ 
not so roughly cut as those near Aroot, and both have long 
inscriptions which have been much defaced owing to the flaking 
off of the surface of the rock. In one of them are six large figures, 
apparently representing heroes, cut between the recesses at the 
back of the chamber. 

The third cutting is the furthest to the south, and by far the 
largest of all, hut it was never finished and has therefore no 
inscriptions. T iiere is a double row of some six or seven pillars 
with the usual recesses behind them, hut these are here peculiar in. 
that each has two hollows cut in the rock below, and two correspond- 
ing ones above in which doors must originally have worked. The 
chamber is close to where the southern face of tlie rock begins, and 
from the . south a commencement has 'been made of cutting 
entrances from that side. These excavations were probably also 
the work of the Jains, and possibly a party of monks from Con jee- 
veram, only 7- miles distant, may here have hollowed out for 
themselves a retreat with narrow cells into which each might retire 
and indulge in uninterrupted meditation. The last cave is of 
small dimensions and without ornament or inscription. 

Below the tank bund are a few remarkable specimens of kist- 
vaens, constructed of flat boulders which have evidently not been 
quarried. The covering stone of the largest is about 12 feet squahe 
and 2 feet thick in the middle, supported upon eight or nine rough 
boulders buried perpendicularly in the ground. A space has been 
left as an entrance upon the eastern side by omitting one of the 
supporting stones. . 

On the verge of the tank, and within 'the limits of Diisi village, 
is a big rock completely covered, with an inscription in Tamil and 
Grandham characters. It records , a grant -of land by Sri Kanga 
Vira Mah4r4j4 Raghuvira Eaj4 in S.S. 1505. Buried in the soil 
. of the bund are three stones, also bearing inscriptions, probably 
stating the date of the construction of the tank and its author. 

The latter is said to have been Venkatddri Naidu, Poligar of 
K41ahastij who named the tank Ohennasamudram {a name it still 
bears) after his father Ohennappa Naidu. When granting the 
English a settlement at Madras, he similarly stipulated that that 
town should be called Ohennapatnnm." ^ A detailed account of the 
Mdmandur antiquities will be found in an ariicle in the Madras 
Joifrnal of Literatiive mid Sciemce ‘ . 

Kalavai: Population 3,823; police station; post oflBee, A con« 
siderable village, with a large lank ; distance from Arcot 11 miles. 
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KlzhlSHiniial : Population 2,37o ; a village 6 miles west of 
Arcot on tlie road to Vellore. There is a small forest plantation 
and a bungalow here. On the walls of the old temj^le in the 
village are some ‘ illegible ’ inscriptions. 

V^ppur : Population 1,087 ; this village is 2 miles west of 
Arcot, and contains one of the six forest temples (see notice of 
Panipet), which vrere erected to the rishis by a Chola king. I'he 
Veppur temple is dedicated to Vasislita rishi. 

Visharam : Population 3,995; between Arcot and Vellore; 
is the site of another of the forest temples, dedicated to the rishi 
Vdlmiki. Close to the side of the road, a few hundred yards to the 
west of the village, are three curious tumuli. They show very 
■clearly a double circle of large boulders, and the circumference of 
the largest is 110 yards, its height being nearly 20 feet. Exca- 
vations show that there is a large amount of mortar in the soiL 
The population consists chiefly of Labbais. 

Punkadu, or Hhe forest of flowers,’ is 4 miles from Arcot, 
close to the PaMr anient, where there is a I^ublic Works Depart- 
. meat bungalow.- This is the site of the third of the three forest 
temples situated in the Axcot taluk ; tlie other two are in *Walaj4 
taluk. The Ptinkadu temple is dedicated to Bharadwaja rishi. 


APNI JAGIR. 


This jdgir is bounded on the north by the Vellore taluk; on tho 
east by Arcot and Wandiwash; and on the^ south and west by 
Polur. Its area is 180 square miles. 

The Cheydr or Balxuddnadi cuts off a small portion of the 
south-east of the j^gir, but the . country is chiefly drained by the 
■’Seydr or Karnandalanadi. This river rises in the Javadis, and 
descends into the plains near Padaved in Polar, after which place 
it is often called. Soon after entering Arni it receives tho ^vaters 
of the N4ganadi, also springing from the Javadis, north of Pada- 
ved. The united waters flow- past the town of Arni and join the 
Ohey4r just east of the jagir. There is generally a small flow 
of water in the sandy bed of the river, and springs are numerous. 

The estate is for the most part .flat and open, without much 
jungle growth, hut there are tliroe tracts of scrub, the largest in the 
south nearihe villages of Murugamangalam and Karappur ; another 
on the north between Sirumal4r and Mullandaram in the Arcot 
border ; and the third on tho west^ by Kastamhddi, The few -hills 
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aro of very sliglit olovation. The highest are those near the vil- CHAP- XIX. 
lagos of Sirumalur, P a siimlaikkupparaj and Putter, wMeli are 
sparsely wooded and kept under strict consorvanoy. Besides these HxIH. 
there are the Devikdpurani hill, having a celebrated temple upon 
its summit, and the Yamidndurgam or ^dhoby fort.’ 

The j%ir was acquired early in the seventeenth century by one History. 
Vaddji Bhdskar Pant, who accompanied Shahji in Ms expedition 
into the Carnatic, and received the estate in reward for his military 
services. With but few interruptions the jdgir was held by his 
successors upon the very favourable condition of paying an annual 
nuzzer of Rs. 10,000. Added to this are the obligations of suitably 
supporting members of the family, erecting no fort or stronghold 
in the country, retaining no military force, and imposing no un- 
authorised cesses. The present nuzzer amounts to a little more 
than Es. 5,000, reductions on account of the relinquished 
moturfa, &o., having been made. 

The jigir lies in the Deputy Collector’s division. The chief Adminlstra- 
local magisterial officer is the sub-magistrate (salary Rs. 120) who 
also attends to the revenue work of the division. The taluk forms 
a single police division under an inspector, who is also in charge 
of the Polar taluk, and is divided into three police station charges. 

In respect to civil actions, it is situated within the jurisdiction 
of the district munsif of Ariii. The number of villages is 192, 
and all but tliirty are inhabited. Of the total number one (Kil 
Arni) is a Groveriiment village, 51 are shrotriem, mokhdsa or inaia 
villages, and the remaining 140 are jdgir. ^ 

The population in 1891 was 91,730, consisting of 45,472 males 
and 46,258 females. Hindus numbered 85,722, Musalmans 3,411, 

Jaius 1,639 and Christians 958. The population has increased by 
24*94 per cent, since 1881, and there arc now olO inhabitants to 
the square mile. The number of occupied houses is 12,377, and 
there are on an average 7*41 persons to each house Of the male 
population 89*80 per cent, are illiterate, 14*76 per cent, can road 
and write, and 4*44 per cent, are learning. Of the fem des 99 35 
per cent, are illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 74,508 of 
the inhabitants, Telugu that of 12,273 and Hindustani that of 
1,631. Classified by occupation there are 49,480 land-owners and 
tenants, 8 911 agricultural labourers, 4,673 general labourers, 7,249 
traders, 7,482 weavers, 5,022 other artisans and 8,913 ‘ Others.’ 

The approximate area is 115,200 acres, of which 44,476 acres Tlio iar.a. 
are indins of various kinds, leaving about 70,000 acres as the 
extent of the ayan ayacut. Of this rather more than a half, or 
32,840 acres, hearing an assessment of Rs. 1,46,179, are occupied, 
while of the indin lands only 13,300 aor^s, assessed at Rs. 61,078, 
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are under the plough. Of the cultivated ayan lands 18,800 acres 
are dry, assessed at lis. 42,9u0 ; 13,800 acres arc wefc, assessed at 
Es. 1,00,700 ; and 147 acres are garden lands, assessed at Ks. 2,490. 
The jagirddr s land revenue is about a lakh and-a-half per auiiuui. 
The average for the six years before the great famine was 
Es. 1,33,000. 

The sources of irrigation are ayan tanks 163, indm tanks 53, 
ayan river channels 35, indm river channels 8, anicuts 7 (two out 
of repair), jdgirddr’s wells 1,207, private wells 3,600. All these 
are in very good repair, the Court of Wards, daring the presoni 
jdgirddr’s minority from fasli 1281 to 1283, having restored 
many, and the example thus set having been followed by the pre- 
sent proprietor on attaining his majority. Besides the two rivers 
referred to, there is an extensive flood drain called ^iiiaduvu,’ into 
which many of the tanks surplus, and across which dams havo 
been built to divert the water into other tanks. This maiuvu never 
fails even in the hottest months. 

The principal tanks are those of Kdmakkur, Tac’chdr, Tiru- 
malasamudram, Kolattur and Panaiyiir. The soil is ohiofly sand 
mixed with rod clay, and the assessments are extremely Mgh. 
There are four classes for wet lands, but in these there are no less 
than 157 different rates ranging from Es. IS-^B-O to Es. 2-2-2 an 
acre. In the first class alone there are nearly 100 rates, varying 
from Es. 18-6-0 to Es, 3-12-6 per acre ; thus the first class wet 
rate of one village is not the same as that of another, but in every 
village the second, third, and fourth classes are each three-fourths 
of the class just above them. The same complication exists in the 
dry and garden assessments. Of the former there are three classes, 
containing 72 different rates, the first class running from Es 4-4-3 
to Es, 1-10-4, and the lowest rate of the third class being therefore 
As. 14-10. There is but one class for garden lands with fifteen 
rates, varying from Es. 26-4-0 to Es. 11-13-0 per acre.. Brdh- 
mans are everywhere allowed a remission, paying three-quarters 
of the amount that any other caste would havo to pay, and in about 
twenty-five villages favourable rates have been allowed by various 
jagirddrs to favourites. These are known by the names of the 
original grantors, as N4g6ji Eao^s rate, and so on. The assess- 
ments were until 1805 paid in bind, but in that year Mr. llavon- 
shaw, the Collector of South Arcot, managed the estate on behalf 
of the Court of Wards, surveyed it, and commuted the average 
grain payments into money rents- Four kalams were considered 
the equivalent of a rupee in the case of Sudras, and 5, 5^ or 6 
kalams in the case of Brdhmans* This accounts for the great 
variety in the assessments* The ordinary ryotwdri system now 
-drevails, and the cultivators possess the right of disposing of their 
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lands by sale. The soil is poor and leaf-nmiiure not generally 
procurable, so that the outturn cannot be very high. The ordinary 
amximl rainfall is from 35 to 40 inches. 

Having hardly any hillsj Ami has hardly any minerals. A 
little iron sand is found, but is not used. The red earth of 
Tac’cliur is well known and is exported to the neighbouring 
districts. It is used for preserving dholl which is soaked in a 
solution of it as soon as harvested. Stones for pounding sandal 
wood are also exported from Tac’chur. 

The principal manufacture is weaving. There are upwards of 
a thousand looms, distributed among fourteen villages, and pro- 
ducing some 200,000 women’s cloths in a year, worth about 
Es. 7,50,000. The best fabrics are woven in Arni itself, where 
they are made of a mixture of silk and cotton, and are much worn 
by the more wealthy Brahman women. The price of these varies- 
from Es. 7 to Rs. 50 and many are exported to Mysore. The 
c dobrated Arni muslins . are, however, not made here, but in the- 
Ohiiigloput district, not far from Madarpdk. Besides weavings 
dyeing of piece-goods and mat-making are carried on. At 
Ohevur, a village near Arni, coarse mats are woven by Jain 
women out of ^jechai’ leaves [Pluenix faj'imfera). The mats- 
sometimes have simple patterns in red and black. A somewhat 
superior sort of pottery, glazed and unglazed, is also produced in 
the j4gir. 

There are 75 miles of road in the jagir maintained by the Local 
Boards. The most important are the Vellore- Wandiwash road 
which passes through the town of Arni, and the roads from Arni 
to Arcot, Arni to Polur and Arni to Ohetpat the- last m-entioned 
goes on to ffingee in South Arcot. 

Arni : This town is the largest in the jagir and the head- 
quarters of a deputy collector, deputy tahsildar, district munsif 
and a sub-registrar. Has a post office, tdegraph office, and a police 
station. Nearest railway station is that of'Kalambhr on the \Tllu- 
purara-Gruntakal line. The town of Arm comprises the eleven 
villages of Ariiip41iam, Arni-t6ttara, Sharpanapot, Kil Arni, Gruru- 
p4dampet, Kdk&dhibpet, Mallasettipet,. N4g6jir4yanpet, Pratdp- 
singpet, Tirumalasamudram, and Vandipdliam. The population 
of the whole is 12,489. Kil Arni is a Grovernment village, usually 
included 'the Polhr taluk. Arni lies upon the southern bank of the 
Kamandalanadi, and has two large tanks, one on the east and 
another on the south. There is nothing particularly interesting 
in the place, except the fort, a large, almost square structure, which 
has been much dismantled. Its site, including the glacis, lies in 
the* Gfovernmont village of Kil Ami, .and the stones from the walls 
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jiavo tlioreforo b3eu freely used by the Public Works Dopartineut. 
Tlie zigzag "eutrauco is upou the southern, side, but the present 
approach is through a gap in the fortifications in the east. Until 
thirty years ago Ariii was a military station, and at one time a 
very largo one, as the long lines of deserted barracks testify. The 
buildings are fast falling into disrepair, but portions are used as 
the district munsif’s court, the deputy tahsildar’s office, the Publio 
Works Department and Post offices. There are two old European 
cemeteries near the western walls, much neglected. An imposing 
monument in the shape of a high column stands on one side of the 
old parade ground, built, as the inscription shows, by an officer 
of the garrison in memory of a brother officer whom he shot in a 
duel (see ‘ List of Tombs’). At the north-west angle of the enclo- 
sure is a fine old temple, somewhat recalling that in the Vellore fort, 
though it has no superior sculptures. Not far from the fort walls 
there is, as at Vellore, a large fresh water tank called the Surya- 
giinta. The fort is believed to have been built by Granapati 
Ildyalu, brother of Krishna deva Rdyalu, whose name is connected 
with Vellore. 

Sattiyavijayanagaram : This town (population 3,767) is so 
called after the holy Madhva priest Sattiyavijayaswmii, who died 
here, and over whoso burial place a math was raised many years 
ago. The spot is visited by many votaries of the Mddhva sect 
from all parts of the country, 

Sattiyavijayanagaram has continued to be the residence of the 
Jagirdars of Arni since 1762, the year in which* the fort, which 
till then had been their residence, was taken possession of by the 
Nabob of Areot. I'ho village is a mile and-a-half to the oast of 
Ami, and on the opposite bank of the river. The Jagirddr’s 
palace consists of two fine buildings of modern construction, and 
said to be in the Itali in style of architecture. 

D6vikapuram, or ‘ the city of the goddess,^ with a popula- 
tion of 2,334, is principally noteworthy for its temples. The most 
important of these is dedicated to the goddess Brihatamba, and 
is situated in the town, whUe that of her spouse, Kanakagiri 
Iswara, crowns the adjacent hill. The former temple was built 
by the Ohola Bajd Tondaiman Ohakravaxti, who is said to have 
begun his mission of temple building at this place. It is regarded 
as second in importance only to Tiruvanndmalai, and attracts to 
the place a large number of worshippers. The goddess is one of 
the four brought into existence by Bramha. 

Ktmiiattur : Population 410 ; is about o miles from Ami by 
the side of the road from Vellore. It is interesting from the fact 
that it was during the last century a considerable cavalry station. 
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To tlio north of the road is a large European cemetery, containing 
a great many old monuments, on none of -which, however, are 
there inscriptions. Eeed mats, similar to those of Wandiwash, are 
made here. 

Mullandaram : Village ; population 2,307. Contains two 
old temples. 

Kolattur : Population 1,604 ; is the principal village of the 
tributary jagir or mokiiasa of same name. 

Vinnamangalam : Population 1,162 ; police station ; is 
knowm for the comitry locks made there. 

Cll^Viir : Population 2,611 ; has a comparatively large Jain 
population. The Jain women weave coarse mats out of a date 
fibre. 


OHENDEAGIEI TALUK. 


Thr taluk of Chondragiri is the most northerly in the district, 
and adjoins the Cuddapah frontier. It is bounded on the north 
by the taluks of Pullampet and Ydyalpad of that district; on the 
west by the Punganur zeminddri ; on the south by the (.fiiittoor 
taluk and the zemind4ri of Kdrvetnagar; and on the east by 
portions of that estate and of Kalahasti. Its area is 548 
square miles ; the average length being above 35 miles, and the 
average breadth about 16 miles. The present taluk was formed 
in 1849 by the amalgamation of the two old taluks of Tirupati 
and Peiinamari, as the latter were small and the relinquishment 
of the Tirupati offerings by the Grovernment had made the 
Tinipati tahsildar’s charge a light one. The taluk now contains 
two divisions, Chendragiri and Tirupati, in charge respectively of 
a tahsildar (Rs. 150) and a deputy talisiidar (Rs. 120), the latter 
being subordinate to the former in revenue but not in magisterial 
matters. There is also a stationary sub-magistrate (Es. lOU) at 
Chendragiri. 

Chendragiri is one of the most hilly and picturesque taluks in 
the district. The Eastern Grliauts run through the north of it, and 
the Karvetnagar hills occupy most of the south. It may indeed 
ho said to consist of hills, more or less hare and rocky, and of 
narrow valleys rich with the alluvial soil brought down from the 
hills. Its physical characteristics render it one of the most fertile 
divisions of North Arcot, the water-level being always high, 
and the scrub jungles upon the hills affording abundance of 
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leaf manure, which the ryots are* not backward in nsiiig. The 
Ghendragiri cultivators are probably the best in the district : hard- 
working since they are Teluga men, and fond of high farming 
sineo they have the means. 

The most considerable and interesting hills in the taluk are 
those of Tirumala, upon which the sacred temple of Timpati 
stands. This range, upwards of 2,000 feet high, forms portion of 
the Eastern Grhaut line, and is about 100 square miles in extent, ■ 
The whole area is considered sacred, and until the close of 1871 
had never been ascended by any but Hindus. In that year the 
prestige of ages was broken through,- and the hills were, by a 
Grovernmont order, thrown open to the European officers of the 
district, since there was reason to suppose that much crime was 
perpetrated without detection in the holy town. Tlio order excited 
great opposition af the time, but European visits now produce 
little sensation. These hills are of quartzite, while the rest of the 
taluk belongs to the gneissic formation. They rise rather gra- * 
dually from the south-east, but their western, southern, and eastern 
faces are steep and cliff-like. On the north the hills run into 
Ouddapah, their continuation being there known by the name of 
the Seshachalam range. The chief valleys are those of Damal- 
choruvn, Ndgapatla, Timpati and M^imandur. 

Two principal rivers drain the taluk. That called after the 
village of Damalchoruvu rises in the Kallur palaiyam, flows down 
the gh4t, and passes for a short distance along the west' of the 
Chendragiri taluk into that of Ohittoor, where it is known as the 
Ponne. The Swaniamiikhi is the more important stream, and is 
hold in much reverence by the people. One of the feet of i3iva is 
supposed to rest upon it, and consequently to celehrato the annual 
ceremouies of a deceased parent near its banks is a very meritorious 
act. It is called the Swamamiiklii, or golden river, since it rises 
in, or rather near, Mount Meru, the Timpati hills l>3ing believed 
to be portion of that holy and golden mountain. Others explain 
that it is precious as gold, and thereby obtained its name. The 
river takes its rise near the village of Adenapalli, in the Ohittoor 
taluk, where a gigantic figure of Hanumdn (the monkey god) is 
engraved upon a jrock, whence the water rises and flows into a 
tank. Prom the surplus of this it continues and passes north- 
wards, and then to the east along the Timpati vaUey, receiving 
the waters of many hill streams on its way. After a course of 78 
miles in this district, and 21 miles in Nollorc, it discharges into 
the sea. The oliief of its affluents are the ,Kalli4nanadi and the 
Bhimanadi. The former comes down the Samala valley, north of 
Chendragiri, and is rarely :quite dry. The Bhimanadi rises near. 
Maugalapeiita, in the PoUcherla pdlaiyam, and unites with the Swar-; 
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namuklil near Bliakara-agraMram, a hamlet of Clioiidrngiri town. 
It is believed to have originated from a sacrifice made by Biiima^ 
one of the five Fandavas, while ho and liis brothers were wandering 
in the jungles. As a proof of the truth of this story the people 
point to some white decomposed shale near the spring of the river, 
which they regard as the ashes resulting from the sacrifice. The 
white clay is estoomed to bo very holy, and being mixed with milk 
is often used by pious Brdhmans for making their sectarian marks, 

* Unlike most other large rivers in the district, the Swarnamukhi 
has generally a little water in it, except for a short distance 
between Chendragiri and Tondavada> The disappearance of the 
water here was caused, so the story runs, by the rishi Agastya, 
who used to live on Ghendragiri hill. Wliilo he was deeply 
meditating one day, the stream rose so high as to threaten to 
invade his retreat. In his excitement he cursed the river, and 
prayed that it might flow beneath the surface of the soil ; and now 
it does so, except in times of flood. Very little is done in the way 
of conserving the waters of the Swarnamukhi, though it has great 
capabilities, and an anient might probably bo constructed across 
it, near Chendragiri, with advantage to the people and profit to 
Grovernment. . 

. The forests of Chendragiri are the most extensive and valuable 
of any in the district. The best grow along the eastern slopes of 
the Tirupati hills, being the southern continuation of the B«ilupalU 
jungles of Cuddapah. Of the best forest about 50 square miles 
belong to the poligars of Karakamhadi and Krislmdpuram, who 
eontinuo to fell in a reckless manner. In the Grovernment forests, 
which are about 110,000 acres in extent, there is much red sanders 
' wood of considerable value. Almost all the trees to bo found 
elsewhere in the district are to be found here, and really fine trees 
are still to be met with in spite of past reckless felling. Careful 
conservancy is now doing much to restore tlie jungles, and the 
timber will soon be of great value. A good deal of bamlioo is cut 
upon the slopes ‘of the Tiruputi hills, and upon their summit the 
sandal and ehampak flourish. A superior sort of orange tree, called 
the Flydcrabad graft, is also here cultivated, and the fragrant 
flowering trees, zedS-ri and* kodi-ri, are said to be peculiar to those 
hills. Jungle products, such as honey, wmx, medicinal roots, lac, 
dye, cocoons, &o., are plentiful and sold in large quantities by the 
jungle men. 

Some of the gorges of the Tirupati hills are charmingly pretty, 
often ending in a not insignificant waterfall surrounded with dense 
vegetation. In the moist and sheltered portions of the plateau 
patches of forest also occur, and many ferns, including the graceful 
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maiden hair, grow among tlie rochs and by the sides of the 
streamlets. The taluk is everywhere better w^ooded than is usual 
in the rest of the district, and has a coiiiparatiFely fresh and green 
appearance even in the height of the hot weather. A largo extent 
of pasture is available, and cattle in the dry season are brought here 
from some distances to graze. During the great famine this was 
particularly observable. Grazing in the Government forests has, 
however, been considerably restricted of late. 

For a detailed description of the geology, reference should be 
made* to the first volume. The soil clxiefly consists of black and 
red clays mixed with sand, of which the red soil is considered the 
more fertile. At Tirupati, Ohendragiri and Aitcpalli lime-stone 
is found in some quantities. Iron sand is gathered in the beds of 
streams near Sdmala, Aitepalli and Banddlamalai, in which villages 
it is smelted and made mostly into the plates of ploughshares. 

Game is fairly abundant. Cheetahs are only too common to 
please the ryot, and a tiger occasionally spreads terror for months 
together in the Tirupati jungles. Bison are spoken of as having 
been common in former days, but are never seen now. Peacocks 
with the ordinary feathered game of the district are nmnerous upon 
the hill slopes. 

The annual rainfall is between 34 and 35 inches. The fall from 
January to April is about an inch and-a-quarter, in May there is 
rather over 2 inches, the south-west monsoon gives 14 1 inches, 
and the remaining 16^ inches fall in October, ISTovember and 
December. The valleys of the taluk are, on the whole, healthy, 
though at times fever is prevalent, A like favourable account 
cannot be given of the hills, and particularly of the Tirupati range, 
where the climate is deadly, and a residence of even a few days 
ensures an attack of malarious fever. Even the priests of the tem- 
ple frequently relieve one another in doing duty at the shrine, but 
a few bairdgis reside permanently in the upper town, where they 
are invariably the victims of spleen and other diseases resulting 
from fever. 

The taluk lies iu the Head Assistaut Collector’s division. The 
chief local revenue oflScer is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 150). Ho is 
also a magistrate, hut the bulk of the magisterial work is performed 
by the stationary sub-magistrate at Chendragiri and the sub-magis- 
trate at Tirupati. The taluk forms two police divisions each under 
an inspector, and is divided into ton police station charges. In 
respect to civil actions it is situated 'within the jurisdiction of the 
district munsif of Tirupati, the old Mogar41a p41aiyam, however, 
being included iu the Ohittoor munsif ’s division. The number of 
villages, iucluding the town of Tirupati, is 282, and all but 50 are 
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inlxabited. Of tlio total number,- 54 are Government villages, 43 CHAP. XTX. 
are shrotriem or indm, and the remaining 185 are situated in the Chendbagibi. 

pdlaiyams. • - popalafcion^ 

. The population in 1891 was 114,436, consisting of, 108,661 
Hindus, 5,250 Musalmans, 519 Christians and 6 ' Others/ The 
Hindus form 94'95 per cent., and the Musalmans 4*59 per cent, of 
the total population. The males number 58,468 - and the females, 

55,968. The population of Government villages is 75,849. The 
population has increased by 22-85 per cent, since 1881, and there are 
now 209 persons to the square mile. . There are 22,596 occupied 
houses, and, on an average, 5-06 inmates to each house. Of the . . 
male population 7,127 can read and write, 2,007 are pupils and 
49,059, or 84*30 per cent., are illiterate. The remaining 275 
made no return. Tclugu is the mother-tongue of 93,931 of the 
inhabitants, Tamil that of 12,771, and Hindustani that of 5,223. 

As regards occupation 61,718 persons .are land-owners or farmers, 

10,318 are agricultural labourers, 8,045 are general labourers, 9,832 
are traders, 2,331 are weavers, 6,366 ' are other artisans and the 
remaining 14,826 follow some other calling. 

The area of ryotwdri land in the taluk is 223,900 acres, that of The laad. 
minor indms 14,427 acres, that in whole m4m villages 22,400 acres, 
and the balance, 89,910 acres, is zeminddri. Of ’ the rj^otwdri and 
minor iridm land about 110,000 acres are forest and 74,000 acres 
are not available for cultivation. Of the remaining 54,000 acres 
about 41,000 acres .are occupied, so that the area available for the 
extension of cultivation is 13,000 acres. It is said, however, that 
much of tliis is not really fit for tillage, and the area likely to be 
taken up is put down at 1,000 acres only.- The pressure of the popu- 
lation on the soil is greater than in any other taluk, except Vellore ; 
but as already stated, the soil is wonderfully fertile. Of the total 
oi ryotwdri holdings in ' fasli 1302, the dry lands comprised - 
19,640 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 6,210 acres. Theaverago 
assessment was Es. 1-1-7 for dry and Es/ 6-11-3 for wet, or 
Es. 2‘-7”l for all lands together.’ There were in that year 4,387 - 
single and 3,836 joint and 3,625 of the former and 2,825 of 
the latter were for sums under Rs. 10. . 

The normal land revenue of the - taluk, excluding the peshkash 
- of zemindAris, is about one lakh of rupees-, and the cesses charged 
on the land revenue, amount to about Es. 16,000. The peshkash 
of the pAlaiyams is- Es. 9,000. * 

Including both first and second crop, the area in G overnment 
villages (i.e,. ryotwAri and minor inAm lands), under' rice in 
1892-93 was 11,000 acres; 7,400 acres were' under cumbu, 5,000 
acres under ragi, 2,000 acres under cholum, and 6,000. acres under 
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other food grains, including pnlses. Of special crops, sugarcane 
was grown on 664 acres, and oil-seeds on 2,100 acres. The .area 
cropped more than once was 9,000 acres, of which 6,600 acres w^ere 
rjotwari land and the rest minor indm. 

The taluk contains 401 GrOTernmoht (including dasahandani) 
irrigation "works, of which 160 are tanks, 69 are river chaimcls, 150 
spring channels and 22 dormm wells. Besides this there are 4,895 
private wells, of which 1,517 are situated in fields classed as wet 
and supplement the ordinary irrigation. The irrigation works are 
in fair order. One* of the most remarkable tanks is that of Kan- 
gampet, built between two hills with a bund some 40 feet in 
height. It 'was for long himched, but was restored about 18.60, 
when the calingula was built so low that it now holds but little 
water. It used to be supplied by a channel from the Kalliananadi, 
which has quite disappeared, and it seems doubtful whether it 
would pay to restore it. Another tank, that of Samala, at the head 
of the valley is a magnificent work, but breached. It receives all 
the water of the Kalliananadi, and has a large waterspread, now 
a thick jungle, where good shooting is to be had. The tanks of 
Perur, Tirupsiti and Ddmalcheruvu are other large ones. 

The agricultural stock in the Grovernment villages is as shown 

in the marginal table. There has 
* * 10 391 ^ great decrease during recent 

!!! i! 576 years in the. number of sheep and 
••• goats, and this is ascribed to the ex- 

*7. 2o’995 tensive reservation of forest lands 
the restriction of grazing there- 
li687 Large numbers of these animals 

are said to have been sold and carried 
away to other places. Interpreting ploughing cattle to moan 
bulls, bullocks and male buffaloes, there is one pair to every 
4*93 acres 'of land in occupation, the district average being a 
pair to 5*45 acres; there are' 19 cows and cow buffaloes to 
every 100 inhabitants which is the same as the average for the 
district ; and in spite of the decline in the number . of sheep and 
goats there are still 103 to every 100 acres occupied, a propor- 
tion which is. exceeded only in Ohittoor, while in the whole district 
there are only 83 to each hundred acres. There is one plough to 
every 5*6 acres in occupation, the district average being one to 
every 5*8 acres. 

The manufactures of Tirupati and its neighbourhood are not 
unimportant. Tirupati and Agar^la are noted for images cut out 
of red Sanders wood. The carving is rough but clever, and the 
prices of the images very moderate. Out of the same wood are' 
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eut at Tirupati and dipdlem, culinary utensils, a mannfacture quite 
peculiar, to tliese places. Brass vessels and plates are 'largely made 
at Tirupati and Mallavaram, and are skilfully engraved with floral 
devices or pictures illustrating the religious fables of the Hindus. 
In Tirupati a few artificers vary this work by inlaying silver and 
copper upon the brass, and their wares are by some much admired. 
Copper images are made at Tirupati and Perumallapalli, but all 
that is sold here is not of local manufacture. The demand pro- 
bably exceeds the local supply, and there is reason to suspect that 
many of the idols are of Birmingham manufacture imported from 
Bombay; the brazen vessels are many of them of Vellore make. 
Another purely local industry is the making of stones for rubbing 
sandalwood into powder, out of a sandstone called ‘ Candhapusana- 
rai,’ which is quarried by Woddas near Tirupati and Mdmandur. 
Almost every pilgrim carries away one of these stones with him, 
the price varying, according to size, from a few pies to Es, 10* 
At the village of Gazulamandem glass beads are formed, wiiile 
bangles are made at Tirupati from lumps of glass purchased from 
the manufacturers of Soudapalli (soda-village) in the Kdlahasti 
zemindari. The exports of Chendragiri are chiefly grains, jaggery 
and timber. . 

Chendragiri: Properly Chandragiri^ Hhe mountain of the 
mpon,’ This is the hoad-quarters of the taluk, but Tirupati is a 
larger town. Population 4,790, of w’hom 4,334 are Hindus and 
456 Musalmans. Union under District Boards’ Act. Head- 
quarters of tahsildar, sub-magistrate and inspector of police. Eail- 
way station (height above soa-level, 675*29 feet); police station; 
post office ; telegraph office at railway station. The distance from. 
^J'irupati is 7 miles, and that from Tirumala or Upper Tirupati 
about 6 miles. Upon the establishment of the new Law Courts 
in 1805, it wras proposed to make this the head-quarters of the 
District Judge, but Ohittoor was eventually selected. Hie present 
town is neatly built on the ‘right bank of the Swarnamukhi, and to 
the east of the Mil upon which the fort stands. The old towm has 
mostly disappeared, and its site, which must have heen extensive, 
has been converted into fertile fields. 

Chendragiri is chiefly noted for its fort, built upon a liigh 
rounded mass of granite rising about 600 feet above the valley. A 
large space upon the southern, side of the hill is enclosed by strong 
walls, surrounded by a ditch once fed hy a natural spring but now 
almost dry. The style of architecture is very similar to that of the 
Vellore fort, wMch,.like Chendragiri, was built, or more probably 
improved, by the Vijayanagar Edjds. The enclosure upon tho 
plain is divided into three portions by two inner walls running 
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CHAP. XIX. nortli aad sontli, and in tlie* centre space is the palace of the rdjds. 
Chendragiei. There are. two main zigzag entrances, one on the east and another 
Places^ on the west, which, as well as the w^alls, are more or less in ruins, 

interest. Besides the mahdls there are several small temples, the ruined mud 

walls ' of the Muhammadan palace, and some mantapams. The 
• mahdls consist of two buildings, one being the residence of the 
ladies, believed to be connected with tlie larger building by- a 
subterranean passage. Mr. Chisholm considers the latter to repre- 
sent seventeenth or early eighteenth century -work, and the 
zenana to be of the early eighteenth century little altered. He' 
X thus describes the palace ‘‘The main building is about 150 feet - 
long. It faces south, with an imposing and well balanced facade 
' of three storeys. The sky line is pleasingly broken by Hindu 
‘‘ terminations, like the tops of gopurams, the largest surinounting 
“ the durbar hall. This apartment measures 21 feet square. It is 
surrounded by a colonnade, and rises through two storeys in such a 
way that the larger quantity of light comes through the nipper tier 
“ of arches which thus forms a sort of clear storey. ^ * "With the 

“ exception of the angles, which are comparatively solid, each floor 
“ consists of a pillared hall, the piers arched across both ways forming 
the supports for the flat domes which ceil the square space.” > 

The lower* portion of the building is of stone, and the upper of 
brick in mortar with only a few pieces of wood introduced. • There 
is a singular absence of ornament on the building, and its appear- 
ance leads irresistibly to the conclusion that it was never finished. 
There are innumerable stone brackets projecting from the walls, 
intended no doubt to receive ornament, which, as far as can be' 
judged, was never.added to them. The zenana was apparently orna- 
meutod with stucco by the Muhammadans, The palace is chiefly 
interesting on account of the fact that here was sighed the treaty by 
which the site of the Presidency town was ceded to the Company, 
It is in good order, and is now used as a travellers’ bungalow. 

^ The hill itself, which is isolated, is encompassed by an inner 
! and outer, wall of circumvallation, built of huge granite rocks 
neatly fitted together. Of the two the outer is the more massive 
and ornamental, having , an embattled wall with small projecting 
1 towers, and presenting a very pleasing effect. Where the face of 
the rock is so steep as to make ascent impracticahle, the fortifications 
are discontinued. Upon the summit are the remains of a few 
small buildings, and a pool of water. On the eastern side, looking 
towards Tirumala, is an old gong stand, and upon the crest of the 
cliff near the holy temple is a similar one. These were erected to 
announce to the rdji. the fact that the swAmi had dined, after 
wliich he felt at liberty to partake of food himself. 
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An old palm-leaf book in tbe possession of one of the village .chap. xtx. 
officers of Chendragiri states that the fort was originally built in CHENDi?AGitn. 
S.S. 921, or A.D, 1000, by Immidi Narasinga YMava Eayalu, 
one of the kings who reigned at NdrAyanavanam. He “ proceeded interest:. 

. to Timpati in order to visit the god, and after accomplishing his 
object, set about building palaces upon the hills parallel to Sesha- 
chalaparvatam, in sight of which he always wished to dw’ell/^ 

The ruins of his buildings upon the Addakonda hill, including a 
■small- fort, are still in existence. He however soon abandoned this 
site in favour of Chendragiri. The story says that a kite carried 
off the rajd's red turban, taking it for a piece of raw flesh, and 
dropped it on Chendragiri hill The servants who went to recover 
it, brought back so favourable an account of the spot that the king * 
regarded the event in - the light of an omen, and, after building 
a hill fort, as well as one on the plain, he founded a city, and 
“ called it Chendragiri, because the moon had here done penance 
“ to propitiate Siva.’’ 

Ten of the Tddava E4j4s, according to the- MSS., reigned for 
‘314 years after Immidi Narasinga Tddava EayjJu, and then the 
Yijayanagar dynasty took their place. Of these Krishnadeva 
Maharayalu sent a letter to Venkatapati ISTaidu, then stationed 
“ with a force of 500 men at the gates of the fort, by the hands of 
E^chaveti Naidu and Siddappa Eeddi, who were each accompanied 
•^^by 500 men. Yenkatapati Naidu received the letter with great 
‘‘ respect, and placed the messengers in possession of the eastern and 
southern gates.” In this manner is the subjugation of the foriress 
by the Yijayanagar king described. Chendragiri heeame a 
.favourite place of residence with the rdjds, and here were composed 
ampng other poems, the Manucharitra, Anuktamdliiii, P4ndava- 
mahd Yijayam, and the Vasucharitra. . The great Brdhman jester, 

Tenndl Edmudu, was a native bf this place, and his descendants 
still live in Chendragiri. 

It was not however nntil after the subversion of the Yijayanagar 
kingdom that Chendragiri became a permanent royal residence. 

Venkata patideva Mahardjalu, who first retired to Penukonda “ on 
‘Uhe 28th of Avani of the year Nandana, left Penukonda and 
started for Tirupati in order to visit the god. Having done so, in 
order to be always within sight of the sacred hills, he stopped at 
Chandragiridurgam, and as he thought that the fort, as originally 
constructed by the eleven Yddavas, was not sufficiently spacious 
‘‘ for himpelf and his followers, he caused it to be extended 12,000 
yards all round, and erected a double-storeyed house. He had 
^‘57 p^laiyams subordinate to him, and departed this life on the 
“ new moon day of Bhddrapada in the year Nandana.” 
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The place was suhsequently seized hy the MnHaiBmadaiis, who 
erected the trumpery mud palace now falliug- to decay. 

Upon the eastern slope of the hill is a somewhat remarkable 
boulder called the ‘glianta rai/ or gong-stone, which, when 
struck with a mallet or st-.>ne, produces a clear mettillie sound. 

The neighbourhood of Chendragiri is very fertile and the 
scenery charming. There is much to interest in the shape of 
deserted temples, grand old tanks, and fine carved niantapams. 

Tirupati Sometimes called Loiver Tirxjpati to distin- 
guish it from Upper Tirupati or Timmala, the sacred hill of 
pilgrimage, Tirupati is the only municipal town in the taluk. 
Its population numbers 14,242, cohsistiitg of 13,507 Hindus, 655 
Musalmans, 74 Christians and 6 ‘ Others* ^ Houses number 2,918. 
It is the head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar, a district munsif, a 
sub-registrar and police inspector. It has a police 'station, a post 
and telegraph office, two railway stations (East and West Tirupati, 
the height of the latter above sea-level being 514*92 feet) and an 
excellent hospital, maintained by the mahant, the head of the Tiru- 
pati temples. A Sanskrit college is also maintained by the mahant, 
and there are a number of schools supported by the municipality. 
The income of the municipality is between Rs. 12,000 and lis. 
14,000. 

Being one of the most ancient places in the country, the town 
is irregularly built, with narrow and dirty streets. Its bouses are 
peculiar in that they are generally constructed with flat terraced 
roofs like those of the Mysore plateau and the Deccan. Appa- 
rently the extent of Tirupati was once greater than at present, for 
deserted and ruined temples and mantapams are found upon its 
outskirts ; were it not for the sanctity of the temple on the hills, ■ 
the place would soon sink into insignificance, for it is from the 
pilgrims that the residents derive their livelihood. Large numbers 
of foreigners from all parts of India may always be seen in the 
•streets, as residence on the hills is dangerous. In September the 
town is fullest, owing to the occurrence in that month of the 
Bramha-utsavam feast upon the hill. In April or May there is .a 
feast in Lower Tirupati largely frequented by people of the dis- 
trict, and called the Gangajatra, the goddess being declared to be 
. tbe sister of Venkateswara, the deity of the liills. She has no, tem- 
ple, but in a tope on the east of the town are some stone images 
representing her head, which are worshipped. On the last day of 
the feast a figure is made of clay and straw and placed in the tope, 
where crowds of all castes, including Pariahs, gather and present 
food (pongal) to it. . A number of he-buff aloes, goats, sheep and. 
fowls are at the same time sacrificed, and it is said that Brdhmans, 
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thongli they will not be present, send animals to be slanglitered. ghap. XIX. 
When the festivities are concluded the image is burned. During Chexdragibi. 
the feast, which continues ten days, the low'er orders of the people 
paint themselves and indulge in much boisterous mirth. ‘‘In iuterest. 
India, writes a late tahsildar,“ we see nowhere so many disguised 
“ forms in any feast. From Brdhmans downwards, without dis- 
‘‘ tinction of caste, most of the people’have the pleasure to disguise 
“ themselves in the forms of kings, zemindars, bairigis, &c. The 
“ actors dress in the same valuable jewels, clothes, umbreEas, and 
“retinue of the people which they imitate. Those who vow to 
“ Granga fast ten days before the feast appears. They wear a 
structure, made of bamboo in the form of a. ear, which is adorned 
“with papers of different colors, and which is supported by iro3i 
“ nails pressed into the belly and back, and -with this structure over . 

“their heads they play very freely. In this manner four or five 
“hundreds of towers are to be seen. Though nails are pierced 
“ into the body, there is no complaint of trouble. The people 'who 
“are infected with cholera and other diseases vow to Ganga, and 
“observe this.” The same festival is celebrated with much less » 
display in many other places in the district, but the Tirupati feast 
is the most popular. 

There are fifteen temples in the town, many of them very 
insigiiificant. . The chief are those of, Govindarajaswdmi and. 
Bdmaswdmi, of which the former has an imposing gopuram. ' The 
swdmi is said to be the brother of Yenkateswara, and in his honour 
Tirupati is sometimes called Govindardjapatnam. 

The principal water-supply of the town is derived from a bugga, 
or spring, at some distance from the town, from which the 'water is 
broiight tlirough pipes and received into two large stone reservoirs, 
which are never empty. An endowment for -the upkeep of tliis 
charity is in the possession of a Brahman called the ‘ Bugga 
mahant.’ There are also some good drinking water tanks, the 
largest being in what is called the People’s or Eobinson’s Park, 
after a late Collector,, who enclosed the space and planted it with 
trees. ■ The park is ornamented with many fine sculptured images, 
the numerous ruined temples about Tirupati having been laid 
under contribution, ■ 

■ The situation of Tirupati is pleasing. The steep cliffs of the 
Tirumala range look down upon it from a distance of about a mile 
on the north, while to the south and west innumerable hills extend 
■one above the other to the horizon. On the east the view is more 
open. A pretty little waterfall, known as the Kapila tirtam, 
descends from the hill just north of the town, and during the raiiis 
the volume of water is not inconsiderable. There is no single full 
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of any beiglit, but a series .of small ones, cacli with a fall of about 
40 or 50 foot, tho last and finest being just over a large bathing 
tank, one side oi which is formed by the cliff, and the other three 
by well-dressed steps of granite leading up to corridors of stone 
supported upon carved pillars. It is a portion of the duty of every 
pilgrim to bathe in the Kapila tirtam before ascending the hills, 
and if he can swim, to go and sit upon a figure of Haninnan over 
whioli the water falls. During the- great feast crowds frequent 
the place all day, and in ordinary times there are always several 
bathers in the morning hours. 

The bazaars of Tirupati present a very busy scene. Every- 
thing that a pilgrim wants can he procured, and it is a capital place 
in which to pick up curiosities wdiich have been brought dowm 
from Northern India and bartered with the merchants here. 

Tirumala, or the holy hill {Hru malai) : This town is generally 
known to Europeans by the name, of Upper Tirupati, and is 
situated upon the top of the range, and near its south-west angle, 
being 6 miles distant from Lower Tirupati, and about as far 
from Chendragiri. Population 2,712, but the number of resident 
inhabitants is probably much less than this. There are four prin- 
cipal approaches to it, two from the above-named towns, and the 
others from Ndgapatla on the west, and Bdlupalll on the east. 
Besides these there are numerous .other pathways leading to the 
plateau. 

The range has seven principal peaks, each of them sacred, and 
each bearing a separate name, accounted for by a fable. Near one 
of them, named Sesh4chalam, stands the temple, and the whole 
range is often called after this particular peak. There are of course 
legends innumerable attached to every spot. The hills are said, to 
have originally formed part of Mount Meru, and their change of 
locality to have arisen from a dispute hetwmen Adi Sesha, the 
thousand-headed serpent, and Y4yu, the god of the winds, as to 
which of them was the more powerful. To exliibit his strength 
Adi Sesha lifted one of the peaks of Mount Meru upon one of his 
heads, but Ydyu raised so terrible a tempest with liis breath that 
the peak was blown away,- and falling to the earth formed tho 
Tirupati hills. When this occurred is unknown, hut the god Ven- 
katdohalapati is said to have taken up his abode upon the hills 
twentyreight yugams before the present Kali yugam ! 

,, There are several tzrtams^ or pools of water, in various parts of 
the hills, all more or less Sacred- The names of thirty-one can he 
enumerated, hut the pious affirm'.that^ there are really three and a 
half erores of them. - The chief are the Pdpavin4sam, Swdmipusli- 
karani, Akasaganga, Tumbur’kona, Pandava tirtam, Antaragahga 
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and Grogarblia tirtam. The Swdmipushkarani is a largo tank, 
about 100 yards by 50 yards, surrounded with cut stone steps and 
situated close to the temple. Every pilgrim bathes in tins, though 
the green, stagnant, odorous mass of liquid filth which it contains 
is most uninviting. Once a year the waters of all the principal 
rivers and lakes of India are assorted to unite together, and on that 
day the Swdmipushkarani is said to be much swollen. Bathing in 
it at this time is held to be a sure mode of purification from sin. 
When low, a wall, which separates the tank into two parts, is 
observable dividing it into the Swdmipushkarani proper and the 
Vardhaswdmi tirtam. During the great famine the bed of the 
latter was cleared of silt, and nine wells, which were often spoken 
of, were discovered and cleaned out. The tradition that each 
became filled with a differently coloured deposit of silt is aflSrmed 
to have been found true. 

The Pdpavin4sam is a waterfall and pool about 3 miles dis- 
tant from the temple. It is still more morally purifying in its 
effects than even the Swdmipushkarani. Murder, and every other 
sin under the sun, may be washed away by standing under the 
fall, which, however, reveals the extent of the bather’s sinfulness, 
for its waters become dark and foul in proportion to the wickedness 
of his life. This is persistently declared to be the case even by 
educated Hindus, and the greatest reverence is felt for this 
tirtam. 

The Gogarbha tirtam is chiefly remarkable for having close to 
it a circular stone called the ‘ Kshetra pdla gundu,’ or ^ stone 
which protects the place.’ This used originally to be kept within 
the temple, near the ‘ dhwaja stambham ’ or upright stone pillar 
before the shrine, and every night the keys of the jewel boxes were 
placed upon it. It used, it is , said, to move about around the 
building for its protection, and one night it attacked and killed the 
son of a priest who had been accidentally locked up within the 
temple walla. For this it was removed to its present position, 
where parties are in the habit of taking solemn oaths before the 
stone to settle disputes. The procedure is this r after bathing in 
the pool, the witness marches to the stone in his wet clothes, with 
garlands round his neck, touches it, and then swears by the Tiru- 
pati swdmi. For this a fee of Rs. 7 is payable to the temple, and 
none are said to he so daring as to tell a falsehood under the 
ordeal. Many suits in the Tirupati munsif’s court are settled in 
this manner. 

The Tumbiir kona is a very interesting waterfall, in the east of 
tlio hills, most easily approached from Mdmandur. Hero a canon 
about a quarter of a mile long occurs, into which the water 
II. r r 
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precipitates itself, and tlien flows along a sniootli granite bed, with 
some extraordinarily deep circular pools, at intervals, full of fislio 
The vegetation near the month of the. entrance to the canon is very 
dense, and the scenery charming. Here many rishis used, it is 
said, ill ancient times to live, for which reason the place is sacred. 
]t is now a favourite haunt for tigers and other wild beasts. At 
one spot is found a cave, probably hollowed out by some of the 
rishis of past years, which is believed by the natives to lead to a 
passage conducting to the temple, but as no one is permitted to 
enter, this point cannot be settled lyv trial. Another similar open- 
ing occurs on the western wall of the colonnade at the lyapila 
tirtam near Lower Tirupati, by means of which Tondaimdn Chatra- 
varti is said to have been accustomed to ascend to the temple. The 
passage however only reaches for a few yards. 

Patliv/ays lead from the town of Tinimala to all of the holy 
pools. They are generally paved witli fiat stones, many of which 
bear rudely cut inscriptions, in various languages, to the effect that 
a certain person came and visited the sviimi. Others have figures 
representing the pilgrim and his family in the act of prostration. 
The principal approaches to the town have their pavements almost 
entirely covered in this w"ay, the idea being that if the dust from a 
really pious man^s foot should chance to fall upon the name or 
figure, the salvation of the person represented or named is assured, 
A few stone masons still earn a livelihood by cutting the flag stones 
for pilgrims. 

The most frequented road to the temple is that from Lower 
Tirupati. All classes may go as far as a large gopuram, which is 
called Alipiri; but beyond this none but caste men can proceed. 
European ofTiCors, however, now pass Alipiri and visit Tirnmala, 
but the desecration of the place by their visits lias to be removed 
by the expenditure of Rs. 105 iu various samproshnas, which 
consist in bathing the idol with milk,- oil, &c., and offering it food. 
At Alipiri begins a long flight of stone steps which leads up tlnough 
a gap in the cliff. The ascent is not very steep, and must be nearly 
a mile in length.- It passes under several small imntapams and 
terminates at the Gdli gopuram, or wind tower,’ perched upon 
the top of the cliff, and deriving its name from its exposed position. 
A long walk of 5 miles over hill and dale, along a roughly paved 
pathway, ornamented at intervals with crumbling and half -ruined 
gdpurams, brings the pilgrim to Tirumala. The second approach 
is from Chendragiri. A good road of about 5 miles loads to the 
foot of the hills, and an extremely steep path conducts to the 
plateau. Tlie stops hero are much rougher than those on the*Tira- 
pati side, and palanquins cannot be used, as they can wdiou 
travelling up from Tirupati. The Chendragiri path brings the 


pilgrim to the summit, within half a mile’s distance from the ciiaP. xix. 
temple. Chendraoiui 

The town is a most disappointing sight, squalid, mean, and ill- 
built. It is eonstmcted in the shape of a paraEelogram, the four ‘ 

streets running at right angles around the temple, the Swdmipush- 
karani, and the shrine of Y ardhaswdmi. The latter was the original 
deity of the hills, axid when Venkateswara came to settle there, ho 
raised objections, but was pacified by a promise that all pilgrims 
should first pay their respects to him. Every one therefore, after 
bathing, first ohlers devotion at this swdnii’s mean little slirine, on 
the banks of the Sw4mipushkarani, and then proceeding to the 
temple of the usurper, worships there. Most of the buildings are 
choultries, some of modern construction, built by the Kajds of 
Mysore and Oocliin and the zemindars of Kalahasti, Venkatagiri, 
and others ; but the majority are in the shape of long stone corri- 
dors skirting the streets and rudely carved. Opposite to the temple 
are several shops, where brass ware, wooden images, food, and 
other articles are exposed for sale. - A monastery, belonging to the 
mahant, stands on some rising ground, where bairagis are fed. It 
is a verjT- unimposing building ; indeed the only structure really 
deserving notice is the thousand-pillared mantapam on the skirts 
of the town wiiich, though it cannot be compared favourably with 
similar mantapams , in other large temples of Southern India, is 
fine spechnen of native architecture : an extensive hall, supported 
upon more than a thousand stone piUars, those facing outwards- 
sculptured somewhat elaborately with figures of mounted griffins 
or horses, and the inner ones of the usual kind, with small carving 
in relief upon them. It is clear that this mantapam was of much 
later date than the temple, as the workmanship is of a higher 
order. It had partially fallen into ruin, but nearly a lakh of rupees 
was allotted for its restoration, a work which has been satisfactorily 
accomplished in spite of difficulties. At one of the corners of the ' 
street which runs round the temple is a somewhat remarkable piece 
of stonework, attributed to Chandra Ohola Raj4. It presents the 
appearance of a lofty mantapam of stone, but the upper portions 
of stone wheels just appear above the ground, and the structure is 
in reality a stone car, which, the priests say, used once to bo dragged 
around the town. It is impossible to imagine that any thing so 
heavy could ever have been moved at all, or, if moved, that it 
would have continued in a state of equilibrium, since the stones 
composing it are uneementod together. 

Around the town is a belt of orchards containing mango, jack,, 
tamarind, orange, sandal, champak, and other trees planted by the 
pious for the use of the temple. A few bairdgis tend the trees and 
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But little can be seen of the temple from the outside, and no 
European has yet been allowed to enter its gate. It is surrounded 
}iy three stone walls, the outer one being built of well dressed granite 
blocks, upon which are cut long inscriptions. Eising in the centre 
of the enclosed space is seen a rather insignificant dome, once 
gilded, but now much the worse for wear. A poor gopurani sur- 
mounts the entrance into the enclosure* This was almost in ruins, 
but was repaired some years ago, wdien several pots of ancient gold 
coins were found buried at its base. The ske of the outer eiic*lo» 
sure is 137 yards by 87 yards, but the sliriiie from the descriptions 
given of it mnst be of mean proportions. It has a small chamber, 
lighted only by lamps, containing the idol, a standing representa- 
tion of Yishnu in stone, 7 feet in height. There are fonr arms 
to the idol ; one of the right hands holds the chakram or mace of 
war, and one of the left the chank or holy shell. The other right 
hand points to the earth, to draw attention to the miraculous origin 
of the holy hiU, while a lotus is grasped in the remaining left 
hand. The divinity is said to have a thousand and eight names, 
the chief of which are Srmivdsaswdmi, Venkata ehalapati, Venka- 
teswaraswami and'Seshdchalapati : but Hindus from Bengal call 
him BdldjL 

There can bo no reasonable doubt that originally the idol was 
worshipped as Siva. This is denied by none, and the story goes 
that Edmdnnjdchdri, asserting that it was all a mistake, and that 
the swdmi was Vishnu, procured a chank and a chakram of gold, 
which he placed before the image and closed the temple doors. 
When they were next day opened these ensigns were found grasped 
in the idol’s hands, which was regarded as a proof that he was 
Vishnu. The chank and chakram are not portions of the stone 
image, but are made of gold, and fitted upon the two hands which 
point upwards. The arrangement of the hair as a ‘jata’ or 
tangled mass, the cobras carved upon the body, and various other 
peculiarities, prove that Siva was intended to be represented; 
and the priests, who are Dikshitars, say that they are Saivites, 
though they wear the ndraam. Probably the swdmi, who has no 
consort on the hill, was the bachelor Snbramaniaswdmi. 

The temple is said to have been built at the commencement of 
file Kali yuga, or B.G, 3100, when it was prophesied that worsliip 
would continue for only 5,0*00 years, and that the end would be 
ioreshadowed by a gradual decrease in the receipts from votaries. 
Only six years remain to complete this period, and, if the temple' 
authorities are correct, the revenues show a steady decrease. 
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A record is preserved in tlie temple of flie benefactions of CHAP. XIX. 
various kings. The earliest entry states that the second enclosing Chenbb/.giri 
wall was built by Parikshatn Mahdrdjd, and the next that his places of 
son Janamejaya built the outermost -wall. YikramArka Mah4r4,“ interest. 
ji is described as having made several improvements six centuries 
later, hut the building of the temple is by all attributed to Tondai- 
mdn Chakra varti ^who lived near Ivdlahasti.’ A village called 
Tondaimandalam still exists not far from that town. The Brah- 
indnda Purdna also points to the Ghola king as the founder of the 
temple. It describes a conversation between Kdrada Mahdmuni 
and the supreme deity, in which the former said that the most 
delightful spot on earth was situated “2,000 miles south of the 
“ Ganges and 50 miles west of the Eastern Ocean/' meaning to de- 
scribe Tirupati. Then tbo God said: “ In Kali yuga I am going 
“to he greatly worshipped by Chakravarti, the son of the Chola 
“ rdjd, and placed by him in that spot." We may therefore safely 
conclude that Tirupati has no claim to a greater antiquity than 
many other temples in the district. 

In front of the holy of holies is an anteroom, and in front of 
this a mantapam supported on stone pillars, in the middle of 
wiiich is placed a brass vessel in which hangs a bag open at the 
bottom and suspended from the roof. Into this money and jewels 
are thrown. On either side of it hangs a gong; that on the 
left side, when struck, is said to utter distinctly the name ‘ Go vinda,' 
while its companion on the right articulates as clearly the word 
‘ JSdrdyand.V 

During the time of the Muhammadans, and probably under the 
Hindu Governments as well, the revenues of the temple were all 
paid to the ruling power of the country. The Brdhmans however 
assert that this was an innovation introdneed by the Muham- 
madans, hut one of their own fables does not support them. This 
states that the swdmi fell deeply in love with Padmdvati, the 
daughter of AkdsarAzu of Kdriyanavanam. Being poor, ho 
applied to Kuhera, the god of wealth, for the money necessary 
to defray his marriage expenses, and received 11,400,000 E^ma 
tankees (equivalent to twenty or twenty-five millions sterling) 
upon a bond attested by Iswara, Bramha, and Aswastan, in which 
he engaged to repay the loan to the sovereigns who happened to 
rule between the Pdldr and the Swamamukhi. To enable him to 
f ulfil this engagement he received gifts from his votaries. During 
the first six years of British rule the average nett annual revenue 
from Tirupati was upwards of t-wo lakhs. In 1843 Government 
relinquished this source of revenue. The amount had been steadily 
decreasing, and the average of the last six years was less than on^ 
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lakh. It is dilTcult to ohtaiii any trustworthy iiiformatiou as to 
the present incomo, hut it is probably not less than three lakhs. 
Qlie recent disputes have, however, affected the receipts from 
offerings of pilgrims. 

Sickness and the desire of male offspring are the chief causes 
which induce persons to make a vow to the Tirupati idol. When 
the object is attained the vow must be fulfilled at some time, but 
not necessarily at once. Death only transfers the liability to the 
surviving heir, and it is said that the idol is never defrauded. 
There are among Brahmans and other castes, families v/ho are 
known as ‘ Tirupati dongalu ’ or Tirupati thieves. None of these 
will venture even to ascend the hill, and it seems probable, though 
they pretend not to know the reason of their name, that their 
ancestors defrauded the swdmi by the non-fulfilment of some vow, 
A very common oblation by women is the hair of their heads, and 
tliore is a spot near the largo mantapam where barbers shave 
these votaries, and the hair forms an enormous pile. .More than 
half the women who return from visiting the shrine appear wdth 
clean shaven heads. The more w''ealthy give jewels and money, 
which should bo presented in person, unless sickness or extreme 
distance renders the journey dilficult. To receive the oblations in 
such cases, and to conduct pilgrim bands from a distance, gosains 
are appointed in tlie north of India, and provided with a sacred 
banner. This they expose some months before the Tirupati festi- 
val, and crow^ds of those desirous to attend gather round it, while 
persons who are unable to undertake the j ourney entrust the gosain 
with their gift. When the time to begin the journey has arrived, 
the procession starts, the flag going before. Such parties may be 
soon all over India, the leader every now and then raising the 
peculiar cry of ‘ Gro-o-o-o-vinda,^ which is caught up by his enthu- 
siastic followers. In such veneration is the hill held by foreigners, 
that upon obtaining the first glimpse of it they prostrate them- 
selves to the ground. 

In order to encourage liberality, complimentary presents are 
given in return for oblations which amount to Es. 100 and up- 
wards, The presents take the form of turbans and shawls, which 
are greatly esteemed. Whore it is desired to give something 
which the sw4mi should retain, such as jewels, a palanquin, or 
an elephant, it is usual to exact its value iu money as well ; a 
custom which originated from the circumstance that the G-overn- 
moat of the country received the temple revenues. 

There are tliree authorities on the establishment of the temple 
the two jiyeng^rs and the mahant. Of these the big and the little 
jiyongdr are the most holy, and regarded almost in the light of 
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diviniti^^^s. They are the religious heads, and are supposed to he CHAP. XIX. 
absorbed in meditation and devotion when they are not super- CnENiniAGiRi 
int ending the worship. The mahant is the secular head, and looks of 

after the worldly affairs of the svrdmi. He is always a northern interest,;^ 

Bnihman surrounded by a crowd of bair^gis, one of whom ho 
nominates, during, his lifetime, to be his successor. The importanco 
of this office has greatly inoreased since 1843, Up to that date 
Government interfered with every detail of management, regulated 
the funds, superintended repairs, kept the cars and images in order, 
and investigated disputes even of a religious character ; indce<i 
there was nothing connected with the temple which was not the 
subject of report, except the daily worship. Tliero was th(3 
strongest opposition among the people when it was proposed to 
witlidraw from this, and all sorts of evils were prophesied, which 
have indeed come to pass. After some discussion the mahant was : 

appointed sole trustee, and ho therefore became a most important : 

personage. 

The state of morality among priests and pilgrims is also 
alleged not to he wdiat it w^as. Tirupati, unlike most other tem- 
ples, has no dancing girls attached to it, and not to be strictly 
conlinent upon the hills is a deadly sin. Of late years, howev<.^r, 
even celibate hairdgis and priests take their paramours up with 
them, and the pilgrims follow suit. Everything is held to betoken 
the approaching downfall of the temple’s greatness. The irregular 
life of the mahant Balardm Dds sixty years ago caused a groat - ^ I 

ferment, though similar conduct now would probably hardly 
attract notice. He was ejected from his office by the unanimous 
voice of his disciples, and one Govardhan Dds, wlioso life was con- 
sistent with the holy office, was elected and installed in the math 
near the temple. Balardm Dds, however, collected a body of dis- \ 

banded peons from the pdlaiyams, and arming them, made an attack ; 

upon the building. The walls were scaled, and the new mahant | 

with his disciples shut themselves np in an inner apartment. In j 

an attempt at rescue one man was killed and three seriously [ 

wounded. A police force was sent to co-operate with the Tirupati j 

poligars, but could effect nothing until the insurgent peons w^ero [ 

threatened with tlie loss of all their lands.* This broke up the band i 

and Balardm Dds’ followers deserted him. When the gates were . i 

broken open it was found that he and a few staunch followers had | 

committed suicide. But perhaps the greatest scandal which has | 

occurred in the history of the math was that which ended in the con- I 

viction of the present mahant’s predecessor, Bhagavdn Dds. Ho | 

was chtjrgod with having misappropriated a number of gold coitis 
of considerable value, which were supposed to have been buried j 

beneath the great flagstalf. A search , w'arrant w'as granted and it ! 
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was disoovereti tliat the buried vessels contained only copper coins. 
The mahant was convicted of the misappropriation of the gold and 
was sentenced to two years^ rigorous imprisonment , but this was 
reduced to one year by the High Court. On being released from 
jail he made an effort to oust his successor and acquire possession of 
the math by force. For this he was again sent to jail (for six months) 
and required to furnish security to be of good behaviour. Thero 
is still much ill-feeling and friction between the various parties. 

The principal feast at Tirumala is the Bramha-utsavam, in 
wliich the marriage of the sw4mi with Padmavati is^ celebrated in 
September or October. Beginning on the first day of Aswijasuddha, 
it lasts for ten days, and two-thirds of the year’s income is realized 
from the crowds who attend. The numbers are greatest from the 
third to the seventh day, and when, upon the ninth day, the car 
has completed its circuit round the town, the people begin to dis- 
perse. The most popular procession is the Graruda-utsavam on the 
fifth day, when a representation of the idol is carried round, 
mounted upon a figure like a kite. Both Y aishnavites and Saivaites 
flock to this, and merchants drive a very brisk trade. The feast is 
particularly popular among the Mahrdttas and Grujardtis of Bombay, 
since their chief festival is the Navardtri, the last day of which, 
called the Dassera, falls within the period of the Tirupati utsavara. 
I’he merchants of Gnzerdt are said to lay by a percentage of their 
profits, and to remit it to Tirupati every year. There are several 
other periodical feasts, the chief of which are the Sivardtri, the 
Mukkoti-utsavam, and the Radha-Saptami. 

Kallur : This pdlmyam is situated in the north-west corner of 
the taluk and contains 94 villages, with a population of 6,7S3. 
The land revenue is returned as Es. 18,658, and Xh^peshkadt. payable 
to Government is Bs. 4,040. The area is approximately 31,500 
acres, of which about 6,000 acres are under cultivation. The pre- 
sent poligar is named Ahdbalardzu ; he belongs to the fikari caste. 
This pdlaiyam was formerly of some importance, as the well-known 
Ddmaleheravu or Kallur pass lies in it, and this was one of the 
chief routes between the Deccan and the Carnatic. 

Kallur : Village ; head-quarters of the Kalldr poligar. Its 
full name is Kallur Bhdkarapet. Population 986, of whom 637 are 
Hindus and 349 Musalmans. Local Fund travellers’ bungalow. 
Police station. 

Fuliclierla : Him pdlaiyam is situated in the north-west of the 
taluk, to the east of the pdlaiyam It contains 63 villages, 

and has a population of 10,419. The total peshkash payable is Es. 
5,005 ; but a portion of the estate has lately been sold in satisfaction 
of a mortgage, and the peshkash payable on the portion left with 
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tho poUgar isTls. 3,020. The land revenue of this portion chap. xix. 
arnounts to about Es. 15, 5(^0 and his income from other sources Ohkndragiki 
is about Rs. 1,000. The debts still due by the estate amount to places Of 
nearly Bs. 35,000. The present poligar is Venkata Chendraj>pa interest. 
Naidn, of the ^Ikari caste. He is a minor and his estate is under 
the management of the Court of Wards. 

Mangalapenta : Village in tlie Pulicherla palaij/nm. Popula- 
tion 867, consisting of 708 Hindus and 159 Musalmans. Station 
on tho Villupiiram-Gruntakal railway, which runs up the Mangala-^ 
penta pass. Police station. 

Karakambadi ; pdhiyam is situated.in the north-west of 
the taluk and is about 48 square miles in extent. The greater 
part of it is hilly and pieturesqiio and covered with forests. These 
forests are about 40 squai'e miles in area, and, besides timber, yield 
a considerable quantity of minor produce, siicb as bark, honey, wax, 

&c. The area under cultivation is about 4,000 acres, of ■which 
1,365 acres are irrigated. The average rates of assessment are 
said to be Bs. 1---4-0 per acre for dry lands and Es. 3-9-0 for wet.- 
According to the local tradition, iha pd^aiyam was granted to an 
ancestor of the late poligar, some sis centuries ago, by a E4jd of 
Aneguridi, on the condition that he should clear the forest, establish 
villages and maintain a body of kAvalgdrs or police, pd-aiyam 
was subsequently split into two, the present Karakambddi and Krisli- 
niipuram pdlaiyams. In 1759 the then poligar of Karakambadi, 
having assisted a Malirdtta force to seize the Tirupati pagoda, was 
attacked by the British troops. He himself was killed and the 
village of ICarakamhddi was sacked and burned. Some time ago 
the poligar, having become involved in debt, sold his pdlaiyam to 
the present holder, Damara Bdma Ndrdyanivdru of the Ivdlahasti 
family, for Es. 89,560. Upon the organization of the police force, 
tlie old kdcali service was dispensed with, and a quit -rent was fixed 
on the kattubadi inam’ lands granted for that service. The village 
of Karakambadi has a population of 2,147, 

Krishnapuram : pdhiyam^ as explained above,- once 

formed part of the Karakambddi pdlahyam and the poligars belonged 
to tho same family. Its area is about 60 square miles,- of which 
50 square miles ai’e forest. The land in cultivation amounts to 
2,750 acres, of which 847 acres are irrigated. The average rates 
of assessment are Es. 1-4-0 for dry lands and Es. 3-9-0 for wet. 

On the death of the last poligar of the old family, the pdlnyam 
passed to his widow, by whom it was sold for Rs. 33,0()0 to Damara 
Edma Ndrdyanivdru, the pnrdinser of the Karakambddiym/c/?yr/m. 

The village of Krislmdpuram has a population of 748. 

Mogardla : Village ; formerly head-quarters of pdJahjmn of 
same name. Population 1,442, of whom 1,364 are Hindus. 
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The Moganila poligar was one of the most aetive in the rehollion of 

1803-% and he appear to lia¥e also led away his ward and rela*. 
tiTe, the pdigat of F4k4la. He eventually surmidered liimBelf 
to Colonel MiinrOy the Collector of Ciuldapah^ and hmpalaif/am was 
forfeited. The peshkash fixed for tlie hj Mr. Stratton 

was Us. 24y500, but there can 1>6 little doubt that this sum wa,g^ 
basod upon an extravagant estimate of the resources of the estate. 

P4kala: Yiliage; formerly head-quarters of pdiaii/am of same 
name. Population 5,192, of whom 4,970 are Hindus. P4k41aii I'J, 
now an impn-tant junction of tho South Indian Railway and 
promises to become a town of some Bw.e, Its height above sca- 
lovol is 1,208*29 feet. The P4k4ia pdlm)/am was attacimd in 1803, 
and finally resumed in 1 805, for rebellion. The peHhkmh fixed for 
ilmpdktipam by Mr, Stratton was Bs. 21,000. 

Agarala: Village; population 497. Noted for its wood- 
carving. The wood used is the red senders {Pterocarpm 
and the images are usually those of the Hindu deities. T& 
workmanship is rough but effective, and the prices are moderate. 

Aitepalli or ; Village; population 1,497. Both 

limestone and iron sand are obtained here. The iron is smelted 
and made into plates for ploughshares. .“ 

Damalchemvil is a large village on the south-west of the! 
taluk, and at the mouth of the valley wliieli leads to the Kalhir f 
ghdt. It is prettily situated among lofty granite hiUs well clothed'^' 
with low jungle. Its large tank (whence the name) is fed from a : 
rough anicut built across the stream, and irrigates a large extent of 
land. A considerable trade is carried on in the village, which has 
a population of 3,581. 

Two miles to the north of Ddmalelienivu was fought in 1740, 
the battle between the Mahrdttas and the Nabob Dost Ali. At 
this spot a peculiar earthen embankment crosses the road and con- 
tinues over the hilis' on cither side. It is said to extend to Timpati 
on the one side, and to Yelagiri, in Salem, on the other, and to 
have been built long ago by two neighbouring kings to mark tho 
boundaries of their realms. 

Craznlamandem : Village; population 2,387. There is a 
considerable manufacture of glass heads here. The glass is ob- 
tained from the Kdlahasti zeminddri, 

Jipalejn : Village ; population 335. Culinary vessels are 
made here out of red sanders. 

MallaYaraxn : Village in Brislindpuram pdlaiynm ; population 
979. Brass vessels and plates are made here. 

Mamand'dr : Village; population 290, A sandstone called 
Gmtdhapimna rdi is quarried here. It is used for making stones 
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for griiidiiig sandal-wood into powder. Station on Madras Kaii- chap, xix, 
way, north-west line ; there is a forest -bungalow here. Che^s^girs 

Fanappakkani or Paunpik: Village ; population 2,4b5. places of 
Ilailway station on P4k41a-Tirupati line,. Police station. Forest 
bungalow available for travellers, lioadsto Chendragiri, D4mal« 
cheruYuand Chittoor. 

B^nig'Unta .* An important junction where the Nellore- 
Tirupati line crosses the Madras Bailway. Population 781, of 
whom 583 are Hindus, 57 Muaalmans and 141 Christians. It is 
a Union under the District Boards Act, and an Apothecary of the 
Railway Company resides there. The want of a satisfactory 
supply of drinking water is much felt. The distance from Madras 
is 83 j miles, and the height of tile station above sea- level is 
369 feet. Police station ; post office ; telegraph office at Railway 
station. 

Tirue’clianTir ; Population 1,786; police station ; several 
cliatrams. This village is situated 3 miles from Lower Tirupati, 
and upon the northern bank of the Swaruamukhi. But little 
trade or manufacture is carried on in the place, which is only 
celebrated for its temple dedicated to Alamelu Mangamma (a name 
of Lakshmi), the wife of the Tirupati sw4mi, after whom the vil- 
lage is sometimes called Alamelu-mangapuram, The more common 
name is a contraction of Tirusukhamir, or the village of the holy 
ISukha, and commemorates the fact tiiat Sukha Maha-rishi, a cele- 
brated ascetic, did penance hero on the bank of the river. 

The local tradition states that liakshmi, being displeased with, 

Vishnu, left him and concealed herself in the infernal regions. He 
visited the earth in search of her, and meeting with Padm4vati, 
daughter of Akasar4zu of N'ar4yanavanam, married her as already 
described, lie still however pined for Lakshmi, and at length, by 
excavating a tank with his chakram on the banks of the Swarna- 
mukhi, and doing penance there for twelve years without taking 
food, induced her to ascend out of the waters of the pool tlirough a 
lotus flower. She was still unwilling to accompany her spouse to 
the Tirupati hills, and settled at Tiruc’ch4nur, 'where all pilgrims 
who ascend the hills pay her a visit. The tank is considered very 
holy, and receives a constant supply of water from the river on one 
side, while it discharges its surplus on the other. 
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CHITTOOll TALUK. 


CniTTOOE is the most eontral taluk iu the district, and is houudeej 
on the north by Lhoiidragiri ; on the east by Kiirvetiiagar, and 
part of Wdlaja ; on the south by Grudivattam ; and on th(3 west by 
IVhnaner and Piingauur, Its hnigth from north to south is about 
30 miles, and its breadth about 2o miles. Its area is 793 square 
miles, but this includes the area of the pulaiyams of Ndraganti, 
Bangdri, Gudipdti and 1 umba. 

The physical aspect of the taluk is that of a plain, broken by 
an infinite number of naked rocky hills, which rise abruptly, and 7" 
arc difiicult of access, .being covered with enormous granite ])ould- 
ers. The plain of the north, out of which these hills rise, is fairly 
level, 1)ut in the south there is a fall of some 500 feet to the level 
of the Fdlar river. The elevation of Chittoor itself, is about 1,000 I 
feet above the sea. The Eastern Ghauts run along the western 
boundary of the taluk, separating it from Punganur and Palmaner, if 

The formation of the eomitry is such as naturally to produce 
an immense number of jungle streams, which ovoutually form four j :;| 
principal rivers, called the Chittoor, Venkatagiri, Aragonda and| || 
Air4la rivers. These generally flow eastwards, where the Ponne,i| 
passing southwards, intercepts them and receives their waters, after 
which it forms the boundary between Qiittoor and Waldj4. All^ 
these rivers have sandy hods, which only contain water during the 't| 
rainy season, but then they are at times impassable torrents. || 

The soil is good, being generally a red clay mixed with sand iff 
and, fertilized by the vegetable matter and rocky detritus carried 
down from the hills. These are covered with a scanty scrul) jungle, 
affording abundance of leaf manure, and with coarse grasses, upon 
which many cattle graze. ' ' 

The area of the Government forests is about 63,000 acres, and 
there is a not inconsiderable extent in the pdlaiyams. The jungles 
are not continuous, but scattered about among the hills, the most . r 
wooded portions being in the neighbourhood of Air41a, Pennamari, : > 
Gundlapalli, Farad ardmi, Chittapdra and Venkatagiri, the last being L, 

in the Bangdri pdlaiyam. The trees arc small, though large enough : 
for agricultural implements, and afford an ample supply of firewood. ; ' 
In some parts numbers of tamarind trees grow, and their fruit is : 
largely exported. Near Chittnpara, Venkatugiri and Tuinba a 
great deal of bamboo is found. Many of the Chittoor villagers 
thoroughly appreciate the value of their local jungles, and used to 
make arrangements for their conservation before the iiitroduction 
of the .Forest Aat, ’ ; 
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Being so hillv, tlio tjiluk is irifcstod with all tlio usual wild CHIP. xix. 
boasts except bison and elephant. Cheetahs play sad havoc 
among the village herds, but arc very difficult to get at, though Fauna, 
daily hoard of. Tigers are occasionally found in the jungles at 
the foot of the ghdts, and wild pigs are common in the same neigh- 
bourhood. With feathered game the taluk is less plentifully 
stocked, but peacock, rock-pigeon, jungle fowl, and the like are to 
bo got, and in the season numbers of teal and snipe frequent the 
numerous tanks. 

The taluk is a somewhat feverish one, malarial fever of a bad Ciiuiafce. 
type being especially prevalent in the villages at the foot of the 
ghats. Ohittoor itself appears to bo Lablo to fever-waves, the 
causes of which, are obscure. The temperature is fairly high in 
April and May, and Soptenibor is of the usual close and muggy 
character, but the cold w'oather is ver}^ enjoyable. The normal 
annual rainfall is about 40 inches. 

The taluk is traversed from south to north by the Villupuram- Communica- 
Gruntakal railw^ay, which has stations at Kdmdpuram, Chittoor and 
Putalapattu. The total length of roads in the taluk is 182 miloSy 
the most important being those from Ohittoor to Vellore, Palma-, 
ner and Ddmalchcruvu, all of which arc main trunk lines. Other 
roads arc those from Chittoor to Grudiydttam rid Paradardmi, 
from Ohittoor to Panipet rid Ponne anient, from Chittoor to 
Airdla, from Chittoor to Penumur or l^enumari, and from Chit- 
toor to Pallipat in the Kdrvetnagar zominddri. 

The taluk is in the head-quarter division and is usually in Administra* 
charge of a Deputy Collector, The chief local revonue officer is 
the tahsildar (salary Es. 175). lie is also a magistrate, but the 
grieater part of the magisterial w'ork is done by the stationary ■ 
sub-magistrate at Chittoor. The taluk forms a single police 
division under an inspector, and is divided into^niue police station 
charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated wdtiiin the juris- 
diction of the district’ munsif of Chittoor. The ’number of villages, ■ 
including the town of Chittoor, is 373, of which 337 are inhabited, 

01 the former number 1 40 are Government villages, 210 are situated 
in the pdlaiyams, and 23 are indm or slirotricm villages. 

The population in 1891 was 200,249, of wdiom 101,969 were 
males and 98,280 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 155,396. Hindus number 193,278, Musalmana 6,114 
and Christians 852. The population has increased hy 16‘49 per 
cent, since 1881, and there are now 253 persons to the square mile. 

The number of oocnpiod houses is 37,097, and there are on an 
average 5-40 inmates to each house. Of the male population 87-67 
per cent, are illiterate, 9 80 per cent, can read and write, and 2-53 
per cent, arc learning. Of the females 99-49 per cent, are illiterate. 
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Telogil is the motlier-toiigue of 110,532 persons, Tamil that of 
75,232 and IJindastani that of 6,038. Classified hy means of sub- 
sisteneo the population consists of 136,954 landholders and tenants, 
17,837 ag^dtural labourers, 11,243 general labourers, 8,756 
traders, 2,017 weavers, 6,856 other artisans and 16,586 ^ Others.’ 

The area ol rifofwdri land in the taluk is 300,500 acres, that of 
minor hubm is 18,881, and that of whole incim villages 12,333 acres. 
Of the ryotw4ri land about 64,500 acres are under forest, and 
100,2)0 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the remainder, 
88,200 acres are in occupation, and the area available for extension 
of cultivation is thus 47,600 acres, llie area cropped in 1892-'93 
was 78,000 acres of ryotwdri land, and 14,000 acres of minor indin, 
or about 0’59 of an acre per head of the population of G-overnmont 
villages. Including . the area cropped more than once the extent 
was 119,800 acres. Eice is the principal crop and is grown on 
nearly 35,900 acres in Govermnent villages. There are nearly 
6,500 acres under oil-seeds, over 1,200 acres under condiments and 
spices, and 1,430 acres under sugarcane. Eagi, cholum and 
cumbu are the principal dry crops. Of the total area of ryotwdri 
holdings in fasli I3u2 the dry lands comprised 57,900 acres and 
the wet or irrigated lands 20,200 acres. The average assessment 
was Es. 1-1-7 for dry and Rs. 6-6-10 for wet, or Es. 2-7-7 for 
all lands taken together. There were in that year 15,625 single 
and lOjOOl joint pattds, and 12,493 of the former and 6,684 of the 
latter were for sums below Hs. 10. The normal land revenue of 
the taluk, excluding the pcshkasli of the pdlaiyams, is Es. 2,35,000 
and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to Es. 36,000. 

''J'he principal irrigation is from tanks. As the valleys are 
small, no single reservoir is of any great size. Half a dozen 
villages in the east are fed from the Ponne anient, and small 
dams or kondams irrigate as many more in other parts of 
the taluk. Tliore are altogether 633 tanks, 142 river channels 
and 94 spring channels, besides 14 private tanks and 2 private 
springs. There are also 14,466 wells, of which 4,197 are used to 
supplement other sources of irrigation. The total area irrigated 
in 1892-93 was 64,600 acres, hut if the area cropped more than 
once be included again for each crop, the area irrigated was about 
Kuiia and bnlioeks ... . ... 42,190 ^2,100 acres. Tho agricultural 
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stock in the Government villages 
is as shown in the marginal table. 
Interpreting ploughing cattle to 
mean bulls, bullocks and male 
buffaloes, there is one pair to 
every 4*87“ acres in occupation, 
the district average being one pair to 5*15 acres ; there arc 100 cows 
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and cow buffaloos to every 23 iiiiiabitants, against a district 
average of 19 ; and iliere are 128 sheep and goats to each hundred 
acres in occupation, the average for the district as a whole being 83, 

The mineral products of the taluk are the ordinary ones, iron, 
lime, and building stone, and, in addition, a soft sort of soapstone 
called ‘ ballapa rai,’ found near Narasingardyanipet, and formed 
into cups and kitchen utensils, much appreciated by Brdhmans, in 
the villages of Kalijavldu, Mukkanapalli, and Gangddharanellur, 
The iron was once largely utilized and smelted in the villages of 
Putramaddi, Vxrasettipalli, and Ic’chineri, but of late years the 
industry has greatly declined. Weaving is carried on in a few 
villages. In’ Grrsemespet and Santapet, suburbs of Chittoor, the 
fabrics made are of a superior quality, but elsewhere only the 
common kinds of cloth are woven. 

CMttOor wisdom, 2 /r, village, or cMru^ small and iiir, 
village) : population 9,965, of whom 8,091 are Hindus, 1,735 Musal- 
mans and 139 Christians. Post and telegraph office ; railway 
station; police station; travellers! .bungalow ; several chatrams. 
Chittoor is the head-quarters not only of the taluk but of the district, 
although it is by no means the most considerable town in North Arcot, 
It was chosen as the Collector’s residence not merely on account of 
its central position among the taluks north of the Pd14r, but 
because it was close to the estates of the principal poligars, whose 
lawless conduct caused the Government some anxiety. These have, 
however, long ceased to bo troublesome, and it has more than once 
been proposed to transfer the district head-quarters to Vellore, the 
chief town in the district. Besides the Collector, the District 
Judge, the Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon, Assistant 
Collector, Head-quarter Deputy Collector, Treasury Deputy 
Collector, District Munsif and District Registrar live in the station. 
It is situated upon the southern bank of the river, and in a valley 
shut in by high hills, winch, absorbing much heat during the day, 
radiate it at night, and thus raise the temperature to an uncomfort- 
able height in the hot season. In the cold weather, owing to its 
elevation (990 feet above the sea) Chittoor is a rather cool place. 

Besides the public offices the town possesses an English church, 
a native mission chapel, and a Roman Catholic chapel. On the 
west stands the small square fort, the ditch of which has been 
converted into paddy-fields, and the walls of which were destroyed 
in 1801. Within the fort enclosure are the Civil and Police 
dispensaries, the former a very commodious building. The fort 
was the residence of the Chittoor Jdgirddr, to wdiom the poligars 
were subordinate. 

There is not much of interest in the town. The soil has been 
found particularly suitable for the cultivation of the mango, and 
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many topos of grafted trees have been planted on the outskirts of 
the place. Large quantities of the fra it, which is famous, are 
exported to Madras .and other places, and the topes give Chittoor a 
woll-woodod appearance. Sericulture was started some tiftv years 
ago l)y a missionary, Mr. Norris Groves, but it soon died a natural 
death, and the mulberry trees are now extinct. The scenery of the 
neighbourhood is very pleasing. On all sides ranges of hills are 
seen to rise as far as the eye can reach. The shapes of some are 
very fantastic, and the prospect in every direction is very pictur- 
esque. A magnificent view may bo had from the summit of one of 
the highest hills, called Chase’s Folly, to which a bridle-path, built 
by a late judge after whom the hill is named, leads. Several miles 
of road have been formed between the hills by convict labour, 
making pleasant drives for the residents, and from the town excellent 
roads branch to all parts of the district. 

The native town includes several villages, which have coalesced, 
and are known under the general name of Chittoor. Upon the 
opposite bank of the river is a considerable suburb called Sani apet, 
and about a mile to the west has risen a modern village, Gk;em» s- 
PET (population 2,200), around the Collector’s cuteherry, wdneh 
was built in the time of Mr. Gnome. Kattamanchi (population 
1,278} is a suburb on the north, irrigated by a large tank lying, 
close to the European residences, 

V61kur or Velnkar : Population 1,084 ;* is a village not far 
from Cliittoor on the oast. It is reputed to have once been a 
large city in the time of Janamejaya Mahdrdjd. He was a 
great admirer of Mdrkandeya Maharishi, to whom ho dedicated a 
temple still standing. These facts are recorded in an iuscription 
upon a stone near the village. Velkur is now only remarkable’ for 
its extensive mango topes, but it once contained a thousand houses, 
and was therefore called in Sanskrit Saha^rfipuTdm, which, trans- 
lated into Telugu, becomes Velkur (re//?’, a thousand, «//?/, a house, 
and ?ir, village). North-cast of the village and upon the opposite 
bank of the river, a large number of ancient stone cii'cles have been 
found and most of them rifted, 

Paradarami: Population 1,736; police station. This is a 
considerable village 11 miles south-west of C'hittoor on the road 
to Gudiydttam. It is chiefly an agricultural village, situated 
among hills, and surrounded by a good deal of jungle. Some 
trade is carried on in grain, jaggery and ghee. It was the head- 
quarters of the old Yedaragunta pdlaii/am, 

V enkatagiri : Population 590. This is the chief village in the 
Bang4ri pdlaiyam, situated al>ont 12 miles from Chittoor, on the 
road to Palmaner. It boasts a pagoda and a fine chatram, and 
has a post office, police station and travellers’ bungalow. 
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Bang^ri p41aiyo.m is situated to tlio west of CMttoor, and is chap, xtx. 
153,892 acres in extent. It oontains 113 Tillages, with a pdpula- Chittook. 
tion of 14,492. The area under cultiTation is only 6,600 acres, pieces of 
^J'ho land revenue is about Ks. 48,000, and there is an income of interest, 
about Es. 4^000 from the forest lands. The peshkash payable to 
Q-ovorninent is Es. 11,648, and the cesses amount to Es. 2,258. 

The present poligar, who is of the Ekari easte, is Sheshama 
IMdyanivdru. 

Mogili or Mnglee : Population 181. This is one of the most 
sacred places in the taluk, though in other respects it is un- 
important. Meghalu in Telugu means clouds, and here, the 
legend states, Indxa obtained from Siva the privilege of having 
the clouds as his vehicle. Siva therefore is worsliipped under the 
title of Abbr&wara, the Sanskrit form of Mogileswara, or ‘ Lord 
of the skies.’ The original village was called MogilivdripalH, 
about half a mile from the present settlement, and was inhabited 
by shepherds. One of them, Mogilappa, tended a cow which never 
gave milk in the evening, and to discover the cause he followed 
the animal. It led him to a cave which it entered, followed by the 
shepherd, who, holding by its tail, passed an unfathomable pool of 
water and found laimself in a mantapam witliin an extensive grotto. 

Here he saw Pdrvati milk his master’s cow, and being too astonished 
to retreat with the animal, was surprised by the goddess. To her 
he described his master’s anger at the cow’s giving no milk, and 
thus explained his presence. Pdrvati sympathised with him, and 
told him to wish for something. He wished for a good meal, and 
immediately got a most sumptuous one, wliich delighted liim so 
much that he asked how he might get the same again. She then 
told' him that he had only to wish and to get it, and making him 
close his eyes, transported iiim to his village, first however enjoin- 
ing him to secrecy on pain of having his head split open. At 
the spot to which he was transported a spring from that day 
began to well up, and Mogilappa used it to water his cattle. One 
day, when digging a hollow in the ground, he found alingam, but 
not knowing what it was he cast it aside. Being blessed with tho 
wonderful gift granted to him by P4rvati, Mogilappa never fed at 
homo upon the coarse food his wife was able to provide, and sho 
seeing him daily grow stouter marvelled at the phenomenon, and 
pestered him to reveal its cause. He told her of the penalty of 
telling the story, but wearied by her solicitations, he at length 
agreed to sacrifice himself in order to satisfy her, and told the tale.. 

His head split open and his wife committed sati. Some years 
after this catastrophe a band of pepper merchants camped at the 
spot, and finding the lingam which Mogilappa had thrown there, 
used it as a hearth for their fire. This pained Siva’s head,, and 
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the swdmi appeared before the traders, in the guise of a poor 
Br4hmaii, to ask for a few grains of pepper to cure his lieadacho. 
Out of pure laziness they said that they were carrying cholum, 
and the Bniliman -went away. Arrived at their dostinatiou, 
they found their pepper eonverted into rotten cliolum, and, icineni-. 
bering their lie, they vowed that, were the goods turned into 
pepper again, they would spend half their profits in building a 
temple near the spring. The transformation was immediately 
accomplished, and after once trying to evade the fulfilment of their 
vow, which was defeated by Siva, they returned to Mogili, found 
the lingam, recognised its divine character, and built the present 
temple round it. They also dug a well at the spring, as well as a 
small stone tank, supplied from the well through a sculptured buirs 
head. There is now, even in times of the severest drought, a 
constant flow of water from the well through the bulFs head to the 
tank, and the spring is believed to come from the pool in the cave, 
5 miles distant, whore Pdrvati resided. 

Mogili is situated at the foot of the Palmaner ghdt and was no 
doubt a considerable settlement of Linga Balij a or Canarese 
merchants, who traded between the plains and the plateau in popper 
and other commodities. They were expelled by the poligars, and 
the village has lost all its trading importance, being now a feverish, 
unliealthy spot, but much revered by the people of the district. 
Some say that a subterranean passage exists, leading from hills 
hero to the neighbourhood of the Nayakkaneri ghdt, for fowls which 
have flown into a cavern in the hills have, it is asserted, made their 
appearance in the Grudiydttam taluk, but no one ever ventured to 
follow them, and even the position of the cave is now unknown. 

Aragonda: Population 1,959. This is a flourishing village 
about 14 miles north-west of Chittoor, situated in an ex- 
tremely fertile valley, well supplied with water in the driest 
season. A moderate trade is carried on in grain, jaggery, tamarind 
and oiimblies. It was once a very large place, being a depot for 
merchandise passing to and from the Ceded Districts, as Waldjapet 
was in the last century. When its decay began is unknown, but 
it is long enough ago to be now embodied in fable. The tradition 
is that a rdkshasa swallowed up the town, and then, fleeing from 
Vishnu’s wrath, hid himself in a rock, 2 miles from the present 
village, called Bdkshasa tippa, Vishnu however placed tlirce 
lingams, one at Kdlahasti, one at Tirupati, and one at Aragonda, 
and the rdkshasa was unable to move beyond the limits of the 
enclosed triangle. He was eventually caught and punished as he 
deserved. The countiy between the three Sim dalaniH was called 
the ^ Trilingadesam,’ from which (so the Aragonda folk flatter 
themselves) the language spoken hy them, Telugu or Trilingu,* 
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was Earned. The name of the town is derived from the appearance CHAP. XiX, 
of the hill close hy it, winch is thought to look like a mountain split 
ill half : ara (half) and (mountain). Places of 

M61padi: Population 2,245. This is a village upon the eastern 
border, wliich has an ancient Jain temple, now converted into one 
dedicated to Siva, and considered very holy. The tradition 
attached to the place acknowledges the original Jain occupation. 

The three celebrated poets — A.ppar, Sambandar, and Sundarar — 
started for the temple in order to convert it into a Siva shrine by 
means of their sacred poetical compositions. The Poime river, 
which flows hard by, was however in full flood, and they had to 
turn back. When the flood subsided they returned, singing in 
Tamil ‘ iniin41 pddalam ^ (we shall sing hereafter) ; the three 
middle syllables of the sentence were applied to the village as its 
name, and the poem, the recital of which converted the shrine into 
a place fit for the worship of Siva, was to the effect that the moon 
did penance here to Siva, and made a ydgam, wliich induced the 
swami to appear in human form and grant the moon’s desires. 

This fanciful tradition illustrates the mode in which the fables 
now embodied in the various stala purdnams originated. 

Valliinalai : This village is about a mile west of Melpddi and 
is another important site of the Jain worsliip, as appears from the 
existence of many Jain figures carved upon rocks in the neighbour- 
hood. Some inscriptions also exist which have never been deci- 
phered. The temple on the hill has, like that of Melpddi, been 
appropriated by the Saivitos, who have manufactured a story for it. 

Valli was the sister of Tiruvalluvar, and the daughter of a Br4h- 
man by a Pariah woman. Her mother always left her infants 
where they were born, and Yalli was in the usual way abandoned 
here, hut some Vedans (hunters) found and supported the infant, 
who, when she grew np, wm one day sitting on the hill, watching 
a field of grain, when Snbramaniasw4mi of Tiruttani fell in love 
with her. He bored a subterranean passage from his temple to 
this spot, wooed Valli, married her, and lived with her on the hill 
for several days. In commemoration of this the temple is. said to 
have hoen formed by one of the Olidla kings. It is built np within 
a large natural cave, some 40 feet by 20 feet in size, with a height 
varying from 7 to 10 feet. There are tlxree chambers, all without 
ornament of any kind. On one side is a small passage to the 
exterior, now pointed out as that used by Subramaniasw^mi. The 
J ain sculptures are in tw^o spots, one to the north and the other to 
the south of the temple, and are very well executed, one being of 
superhuman. dimensions. Above the group on the south, the top of 
tlio hill has been levelled, and there are traces of walls, which the 
villagers say formed part of a small fort occupied by Jains long ago. 
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Thoro aro clear signs to tire east of tlie road of a largo fort which 
once stood there. 

Kotanattam, a hamlet of Mflpddi, adjoins Vahimalai. Here 
without doubt was a large settlement of the K™bas. At 
Ponne in the Wdldjd taint, a few miles distant, on the other side 
'of the river, was another fort, and near its site are some very 
curious examples of cromlechs and stone circles. 

MaHmandalam: Population 3,110. Tins village is about 
2 nSes west of Vallimalai. It lies at the foot o a high and 
extensive hill, upon which is built the Mahimandala-durgam or 
‘fortress of the Lrld,’ so called on account of its great s rength. 
By nature the hill is impregnable upon all sides except the east, 
wMch is protected by barriers, formed of loose stones, in addition 
Z^L walls of the fort. The fortifications are very extonsive and 
fot"; tW are said to have been built by the Mahrdttas, 
from whom they passed to the Muhammadans. 

Airala, or Ahmijagiri, as the uncontraeted name should be, is 
a villa-e with a population of 1,241, situated about 13 miles to 
the north-west of CMttoor, and close to the Punganur border, li 
has a police station and an excellent tope for camping . 

B<5sha the king of snakes (ahi-rdjd), once took up his residence m 
r^v; in one !f the adjoining hills. As 

was roaming about in search of a resting-place, he ^e ^ t 

upon the hill, and very nearly squeezed the life out of ^sha 
managed to cry out and ask the swdmi to move on. The print of 
Vmkft4saperumdrs foot is stffl pointed out upon the top of the hill. 
Some fair shooting can be obtained in the Airala jungles. 

Putalapattu : Population 2,337. Travehera’ 
police station, post office, railway station and chatrams. Ih 
a large village, on the Ouddapah road, about 10 miles » 

Ohittoor. Near here the Airdla river unites with the Ponn4. On 
ha banks is one of the temples built by the great teinple juilding 
Chdlardjd. Pfitalapattu and Kalavagunta o miles 
of it, are both regarded as somewhat sacred places. A Jiialiman 
was, the local legend says, many years ago carrying the bones of 
Ms mother to the Ganges. Halting at Kalavagunta one nigh , 
where the Aragonda river and the Ponn4 imite, he found that the 
bones had ah mysteriously changed into the buds of the halava 
or blue water-lily. At Pfitalapattu next morning he again examined 

them, and found the buds had opened into flowers (pu, flower ; 
whence the name PfltMapattu). He did not look at them agam until 
• he got to Benares, where he found thorn bones. He therefore 
concluded that the river near Kalavagunta was more sacred than 
the Ganges, and retracing Ms steps, east Ms mother s hones into 
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the river near a rook giitta ’) in its'bed, on wliicli is seen the print 
of Siva^s foot. The proper name of the village is Kalavaguttaj 
•which is generally altered into Kalavagunta, The hones of de- 
ceased persons are even now hronght from all parts of the taluk 
and deposited in the river near this rock. 

Naragallu : Population 878. This was originally the seat of 
the Niraganti poligar, who had a stronghold near it, upon a high 
precipitous hill which forms a bold feature in the landscape. 1 he 
fort is now entirely ruined, and the adjacent village of N a rasing a - 
RAYANiPET has for many years been the more considerable place. 
It is situated upon the right bank of the Ponne, and is a flour- 
ishing agricultural village. In olden times, the people say, the 
neighbourhood was celebrated for the quarrelsome nature of its 
inhabitants, which all arose from Ndradha Mahdmuni, a most can- 
tankerous saint, having lived in a mountain near. It was in the 
neighbourhood of this village that Hyder Ali died, and a rough 
masonry platform still marks the spot. 

Naraganti: This p41aiyam is 28,023 acres in extent, and 
contains 09 viUages with a population of 12,677. The area under 
cultivation is a little less than 10,000 acres. The land revenue is 
about Es. 33,000. The peshkash payable to Grovernment is Es. 
6,503, and the cesses amount to Es. 1,738. The present poligar, 
who is of the Bali j a caste, is a minor, and the estate, which is 
much involved, is in the possession of mortgagee. 

Tumba : Population 354. Chief village of pdlaiyam of same 
name. The pdlaiyam, which lies in the extreme west of the taluk, 
is 25*277 acres in extent, and contains 10 villages with a popula- 
tion of 1,363. The area under cultivation is 787 acres. The land 
revenue is about Es, 5,500, and there is an income of about Es. 
2,000 from forests. The peshkash payable to Government is Es. 
1,783 and^the cesses amount to Es. 253. The present poligar, who 
is of the Ekari caste, is a minor, and the estate is now under the 
management of the Court of Wards. 

Gudipati : This pdlaiyam lies to the south-west of Chittoor, 
and is 33,730 acres in extent. It contains 45 villages with 5,437 
inhabitants. The area under cultivation is about 1,100 acres. 
The land revenue is about Es. 9,800, and the poligar enjoys an 
income of about Es, 2,000 from other sources. The peshkash 
payable to Govermnent is Es. 2,728 and the cesses amount to 
Es. 467. The encumbrances on the estate to about Eg. 

45,000. The Gudip4ti poligar was the only one of the Chittoor 
and Chendragiri poligars who did not join in the rebellion at the 
beginning of this century. The present holder of the estate is 
Subbardmappa Nayanivdru and, like most of these poligars, he is 
of the Ekari caste. 
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Avalkonda : THs is a village in the wostoni border of the 
taluk, which is of no present importance, but was once the residence 
of a jdgirdar, who had a fort npon a hill close to the village, with 
a strange resemblance to a lion conchant. The descendants of the 
jdgirdar still live in Avalkonda, and are of very good family, being 
related to the Nabob Sadat-nlld Khdn. The elder brother of the 
latter, named Grhnlam Ali Ehdn, was in 1705 granted by the Delhi 
emperor the jdgir of Yellore with the post of killaddr of the fort. 
He wns succeeded by his son Bakar Ali, npon whose death the 
estate was divided between his two sons, Ghuldm Raaa IQidn and 
G-lml4m Murtaza Khan, more commonly known as Mnidiz Ali. 
To the former, -who was the elder, -were assigned the districts of 
Vellore and Avalkonda, with a few smaller ones ; wliile the latter 
received Chittoor, Devaghar and Pavingliar. The brothers how- 
ever made an interchange of Chittoor and Vellore, and as killaddr 
of the latter place, Murtaza Khdn made liimself not a little con- 
spicuous during the Carnatic wars. 1 ha value of Grhulam Eazd 
Khdn’s jagir was about a lakh and-a-half of rupees, and its posses- 
sion was confirmed by Anwar-ud-din. During WalajtVs time, 
however, disputes arose between him and his feudatory, who was 
besieged in Oliittoor fort, and obliged to surrender. Only half of 
the jagir, including Avalkonda, but not Chittoor, w'as continued to 
him after his submission. In the Company’s time it consisted of 
27 villages and 18 hamlets, worth Es. 22,000, scattered over tho 
taluks of Vellore, Tiruvalam, Sitghur and Polur. As the jdgir- 
d4r had always proved liimself a most faithful ally, every endeavour 
was made by Government to treat the family liberally, but the 
Couit of Directors were not prepared to make many concessions. 
The estate was not stated in the original grant to be hereditary, and 
the Court directed that it should therefore be resumed, and a suit- 
able allowance substituted. The last jdgird^r died in 1848, leaving 
a son, Haidar Dost Kh4n, to whom after some correspondence the 
three villages around the fort, w^orth Es. 3,300, were granted upon 
a nominal rent of Rs. 100 a year, with a pension of Es. 1,800, 
which brought the allowance up to the sum of Es. 5,000, half of 
the sum recommended by the Board. Even this the Coui't of 
Directors declined to grant in perpetuity. 
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G-UDIYATTAM TALUK. 


The Criidijitiam taluk forms a long strip lying upon the north- CHAP. XTX. 
erii hank of the P414r and opposite to the Vellore taluk. It is 
hounded on the -west hy Palmaner, and on the north hy Chittoor, General 
while its narrow eastern herder adjoins W41aj4, the Ponne river description, 
niarking the boundary. Its length from south-west to north-east 
is nearly 50 miles and its average breadth about 9 miles, the 
superficial area being 446 square miles- 

The Eastern (ihauts throw many spurs into the western portion Hills, 
of the taluk, which is therefore composed of hills interspersed with 
valleys. ^lie Ohittoor hills also run for a short distance into the 
north of GrudiyAttam, and the rest, that is the strip which borders 
the Pdldr, is generally flat. The chief elevations are the Vandran- 
tdngal hill, two miles north of the Kdtpadi railwny station, the 
Bdtghur hills, KaiMsagiri or Amburdrug, and the NAgal or Kodi- 
mukkumalai, so called from its fancied resemblance to a fowl’s 
beak. 

Be^des the Pdldr and Ponne, which flow along the borders Rivers, 
of the taluk, there are various smaller rivers rising in the hills and 
flowing southwards into the P41dr. The chief of these are tlje 
Koundinianadi, or Grudiydttam river, named after a rishi, and the 
Godddr or Ambiir river, so called from its poverty in springs— 
goddu (barren), dr (river). These rivers contribute little directly 
to the irrigation of the taluk, except when in flood. At otl er 
times they are dry, but have excellent spring channels. 

The soil is good, being geuerally a mixture of sand and red 
clay ; in a few parts a blackish soil resembling black cotton soil is 
found, and rather more commonly a grey compound of sand and 
dark clay. 

The taluk contains over 100 square miles of Government 
forest. It is confined for the most part to the hill tracts, and 
produces little timber fit for building, but a good deal fit for fuel, 
and owing to the immediate vicinity of the railway this is very 
valuable. The forests are, however, rapidly improving under the 
careful conservation of recent ' years. Honey, wax, lac, and 
medicinal drugs are to some extent collected and brought to the 
periodical markets for sale. 

Cheetahs, hyaenas, bears, and wolves are not uncommon, and 
do a good deal of damage to cattle. Some good bear shooting 
can be obtained in the hills near Sdtghur. 

The taluk is fairly healthy, though the tracts at the foot of the Climate, 
ghdts are feverish, as also are the slopes. The average annual 
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rainfall is ,al30u,t 39 inolies,' and "the' average nnmheri of 
is 54 per aniium.'.' 

The south-west line of the Madras railway traverses nearly the 
entire length of the taliik from east to west. The stations are 
at Tiruvalam, Kdtpadi (junction), Ldtteri, Yirinchipnram, Gudi- 
ycittam, Ulli and Melpatti. Just beyond the last named the line 
crosses the PAMr and enters the Yellore taluk. The Villupuram- 
Giintakal line runs through the eastern end of the taluk, but the 
only station within its boundaries is the Kdtpddi junction. 

The total length of roads is 130 miles. Among the most 
important lines are the road from ICdtpMi to Ohittoor, that from 
Tiruvalam to Gudiydttam Y'fd KdtpMi, one from Gudiyattaia 
railway station to Palmaner, and the road from Gudiydttam to 
Yenkatagirikota r/d Sdtghur and the is dyakkaneri gh4t. 

The taluk lies in the Sub-Colleetor's diYision. The chief local 
revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Ks. 175). He is also a 
magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed 
by the stationary sub-magistrate at Gudiydttam. The taluk forms 
a single police division under an inspector, and is divided into six 
police station charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated 
within the jurisdiction of the district niunsif of Vellore. The 
number of villages, including the town of Gudiydttam, is 183,^ 
and all are inhabited. Of the total number 181 are Government 
villages and two are indm. 

The population in 1891 was 176,709, of whom 87,821 were 
males and 88,888 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 174,303. Hindus number 160,620, Musalmans 14,700, 
and Christians 1,383. The population has increased by 14*27 
per cent, since 1881, and there are now 396 persons to the square 
mile. The number of occupied houses is 27,933, and there are on 
an average 6*33 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
86*09 per cent, are illiterate, 11*33 j)er cent, can read and write, and 
2*58 per cent, are learning. Of the females, 99*18 per cent, are 
illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 120,064 persons, Telugu 
that of 48,273 and Hindustani that of 6,189. Classified by means 
of subsistence the population consists of 86,577 landholders and 
tenants, 32,151 agricultural labourers, 8,3 j 4 general laboui'ers, 
15,626 traders, 9,149 weavers, 8,342 other artisans and 16,530 
‘ others.’ 

The area of ryotwdri land in the taluk is 271,500 acres, that of 
minor indrm is 13,970, and that of whole indm villages 623 acres. 


” Tn the census returns the number of villages is given as 384. an error clue 
to Peranambattu haying been divided, into two portions, each of which was treated 
as a sei)arate village. 
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Tlioro arc no zomindaris. Of the ryot wari land about 72,900 CHAP. Xt:c 

acres are under forest and 78,800 acres are not availaMe for cidti- ^upiyattam. 

vati<)ii. Of the remainder, 95,600 acres are in occupation, and the The land. 

area available for extension of cultivation is thus 24,200 acres, but 

about 17,000 acres of this are said to be unfit for tiliage. The 

area cropped in 1892-93 was 93,600 acres of ryotw4ri land and 

11,200 acres of minor indm., or about 0*60 of an acre per head 

of the population of Government villages. Including the area 

cropped more than once the extent was 134,200 acres. Bice is 

the principal crop, and is grown on nearly 44,000 acres in Govern’- 

ment villages. There are nearly 10,000 acres under oil-seeds, 

about 3,000 acres uu ior indigo and 8,000 acres under orchard and 

garden produce. Bagi, cxniibii and horse-gram are the principal 

dry crops. Of the total area of ryotwdri holdings in fasli 1302, 

the dry lands comprised 72,500 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 

23,900 acres. The average assessment was Es. 1-5-7 for dry and 

Bs. 6-2-5 for wet, or lls. 2-8-8 for all lands taken together. 

There 'were in that year 15,426 single and 8,199 joint pattds, and 
10,768 of the former and 4,893 of the latter were for sums below 
Rs. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is Bs. 2,63,000, 
and the cesses charged on laud revenue amount to Rs. 39,000. ' 

The priiidpal irrigation is from tanks and spring channels. 

The rivers contribute little directly to the irrigation of the taluk, 
except when in flood. At other^ times they are dry, but have 
excellent spring channels which are used for irrigation. The chief 
tanks are those of Olienivanki, Kdvanur, Bampardyapuram, 

Kdtpadi, Dhardpadavedu, Ldtteri and Veppur, In those there 
is a good deal of fishing. There are altogether 134 tanks, 

77 river channels, and 175 spring channels, besides 3 private 
tanks. There are also 12,503 wells, of which 2,627 are used 
to supplement other sources of irrigation. The total area irri« 
gated ill 1892-93 was 27,000 acres, but, if the area cropped more 
than once be included again for each crop, the area irrigated was 
about 56,000 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Government villages is as shown 

nulls and bullocks ... 4T,94i “ marginal table. Inter- 

preting ploughing cattle to mean 
bulls, bullocks and male buffaloes, 
there is one pair to every 4*56 
acres in ooeupation, the district 
average being one pair to 5*45 
acres; there are 17 cows and cow 
buffaloes to every 100 inhabitants against a district average of 
19 ; and there are 74 sheep and goats to each hundred acres in 
occupation, the average for the district, as a whole being 83, 

in • y Y 


Cows 
M?«le buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep 
Goats 

Ploughs ■ ... 
Carts 


22,001 

6,107 

7,831 

32,126 

65,223 

26,121 

22,345 

2,663 
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In iron Grurliyattain is very rich. Lime and building stone ure 
also quarried to a large extent* 

The chief manufacture is that of female elotlis, which is largely 
carried on in the town of 0udiy4ttam from a mixture of silk and 
cotton thread ; some are exported to Madras, hut most are of the 
common kind and are consumed in the taluk. In a few villages 
coarse cumhlies (blankets) are made hy Ivurumbas, their value 
being a little less than a rupee* ^At Karigiri superior pottery is 
fashioned out of a white clay. The potter is extremely skilful^ 
and some of his shapes and ornamentation are very graceful. 
The pottery is often painted a rich green and then glazed. 

Glldiyattam is the chief town of the taluk. It has a popula- 
tion of 18,747, of whom 15,S51 are Hindus, 2,862 Musalmans, 28 
Cliristians and 6 Jains. The number of occupied houses is 3,275, 
Ko less than 7, *-^*01 of the inhahitaiits are supported by weaving 
and 3,655 by trade. The town is a municipality under the District 
Municipalities Act and the municipal income amounts to about 
Ils. 15,000 per annum. It is the head-quarters of the tahsildar, 
stationary sub-magistrate, police inspector and sub-registrar. It 
has a police station, post and telegraph office, dispensary, tra- 
vellers’ bungalow, a railway station (height above sea-level 867*50 
feet), several chatrams for Hindus and one for Musalmans. 

The tomi of Gudiydttam lies 3 miles north of the P41ar and 
about the same distance from the railway station. It includes six 
suburbs and is divided into two* portions by the Koundinia river. 

It is a clean, well arranged little town, most of the houses being 
tiled, and the streets well laid out. The chief industry is weaving, 
but Labbais, Vanias, and Oanarese merchants carry on a brisk 
trade, the first in jaggery, hides, tamarind, tobacco, and ghee; the 
second in grain and oil ; while the last keep pettj^ shops and lend 
out money. All these are very well to do, but the hard-working 
weavers earn but a scanty subsistence. Every Tuesday a large 
cattle fair takes place, which rivals that of Itanipet. Borne 500 
head of cattle are usually exposed for sale, besides the goods 
found in ordinary markets. 

The town appears to be a comparatively modem one. It has 
only one^teraplo, built 250 years ago hy a Oanarese named Holi- 
appa, in honour of B41asaratuleswara, or the god who rescued a. 
child from a tiger. The story goes that Holiappa used to trade in 
pepper between these parts and the Ceded Districts, and once, when 
he was returning hoihe, he halted at a spot having a small temple 
(giidi) and a picota (yatam). Here a tiger carried off his young 
son, hut left ttie child in a bush near a concealed lingam. Holi- 
appa out of gratitude constructed the temple, and the town of 
Gudiyittam sprung up around it. 
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Satglltir or Sdtgadi: Though a very small place, Satghur is CHAP. XTX: 
interesting 'on account of its celebrated forts. The name is derived Gunn ATTAM. 
from the seven hills upon which are erected as many hill forts, 
also called the ‘ Y&lu Kondala durgam.’ The jdgir, worth three iuterorit. 
lakhs, was originally granted by the Emperor' Muhiunm ad Shi^h to 
one Hirasut Khan, who, upon the assassination of Safdar Ali at 
Vellore, acted as iiaib of the minor Muhammad Ali. When the 
latter was himself assassinated at Arcot, Anwar-ud-diii sent Hirasut 
K-han back to his jagir. He was succeeded by his son and grand- 
son,’ but Wdlaja n-moved the latter on account of his being the 
grandson on his mother’s side of Chanda Sahib, and gave him the 
small jdgir of Kdvannr, wmrtli Rs. 40,000, This was resumed after 
Hyder’s war, and a small pension substituted. 

Not much fighting seems to have taken place at Pdtglmr, in 
spite of its proximity to the entrance of the Ndyakkanm ghdt. 

'I’he highest of the fortified peaks rises to a height of 2,367 feet 
• above the sea, the other six being somewhat lower. They all form 
portions of one mass of hills, and some of them have such precipi- 
tous sites as at first sight to appear inaccessible, but narrow 
approaches exist which are easily defended, and altogether the place 
is of great natural strength, though the forts are inconveniently 
scattered and must have required a large garrison. The works 
are attributed to the Mahrdttas, and the existence of some Hindu ’ 
temples and mantapams, together with the style of the fortresses 
themselves, show that they were not ‘Muhammadan structures, 
though signs of Muhammadan improvements are apparent. There 
are some excellent reservoirs of pure water upon the hills, and some ‘ 
natural hollows in the rocks were ingeniously utilized as powder 
magazines. A somewhat curious tradition exists, that there stood 
for many years in one of the forts a figure of Vigneswara, bearing 
tlio inscription ‘ Twist the neek and take the money/ This was 
supposed to refer to the sacrifice of a human victim, and no one 
was willing to earn wealth at snch a price ; but not very long ago a 
sharp-witted bairdgi thought of twisting the neck of the idol itself. 

He found that it was movable, and that the figure, being hollow, 
contained gold coins which he appropriated. 

The nabobs of the Carnatic possessed large gardens here, known 
as the Sdtgliux Bhdgayets, full of orange and mango trees. 1 he 
fruit of the former was greatly esteemed, and Sdtghur oranges still 
enjoy a wide reputation. Pew however now come from tliis locality, 
as most of the orange trees have died out, and only mangoes chiefly 
survive. Grrafts originally taken from hence to Vellore, Ambnr 
and other places now produce the noted fruits. The descendants 
of the people who used to tend the gardens are almost the sole 
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ialiabitaiits of the Yillaft’C, wliicli eontains only a lints and tiled 
houses. The scenery of the neighhonrhood is hold and pleasing, 

P6raiiainl>attu : Population 4,639 ; police station; two choul- 
tries ; post office at Sdtglmr. This is a large trading place only 
s(>coiicl to Griidiyattam in importance. It is a mile distant from 
Satghiir, which must have originally contrihnted much to its 
importance. Many of the inhahitants are Lahhais trading in 
Jtiggery, ghee, tamarind, and hides, whicli they collect in the 
Palmaner think and bring down upon bullocks by either the 
N4ynkkaneri or the Talapula gliM. It is a dirty, crowded place, 
but, being inhabited by so many Labbais, the houses are almost 
all commodious and tiled, and, at the same time, nmeh out of 
repair. It possesses a handsome mosque of modern date. 

Tiruvalam’ Pojiulation 1,326; police station; railway sta- 
tion ; post office; four chatrams; two travellers^ bungalows. 
This village is situated upon tlie banks of the Ponne river. Its 
temple, dedicated to Vilvapateswara, ‘ the lord of the Vilva fnrest,^ 
is of considerable sixe, but of no great interi st. The native name 
for the Forme is the Nillanadi or water river, hecaiise its stream is 
said to have been brought into existence by Yilvapateswara in order 
to relieve his waterman from the risk of going far into the jungles, 
where a r4kshasa threatened to devour him. The swdmi^s consort 
is also greatly revered under the name of Taniimudiambdl, so 
called because she has so narrow a waist. The gun^a is believed 
to have been dug by her and is therefore styled the Goiuitirtam. 
It is customary for devotees to w’orship the deities here with the 
leaves of the vilva tree. Tiruvalam has a large tank, and agri- 
culture is the chief industry of the people. 

Gid-lmtir or Amhiirdf ug : The village is a very small one, 
inhabited by a few agriculturists, and the interest of the place 
is purely historical. Here, in 1749, the Nabob Anwar-ud-din 
opposed Miizaffar Jang and Olianda Sahib, and was slain at a 
spot about half a mile from the village. The fact is eommemo- 
rated by the grant of a money allowano’e of Es. 30 a month to the 
family of the person who recovered the corpse. A monument 
covers the reputed spot of the nabob’s death ; it is of very rude 
construction, being merely a flat masonry platform, with an up- 
right pillar having a niche in which a light is kept burning all 
night. The indmddr asserts that Anwar-ud-din, before his imad 
was out off on this spot, especially desired that a plain structure 
of this kind sliould be erected. A small makdm, where Muham- 
madan mendicants are fed for three days, stands close to the 
monumont. 
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Near to tlie village on its western side is the fort, hnilt upon a CHAP. XTX. 
hill about 400 or 500 feet high, called Kaildsagiri after a gan- GuDoiTTAM. 
dharva named Kaildsan, who, in consequence of a curse, was horn piaces of 
as an elephant and lived upon the hill, which is also called the mterest. 
Khshmdncla hill. It was at one time, a strong fortress, and its 
construction is attributed to one Moklis Khdn, a killaddr of the 
nabobs. Qlie fortifications were improved by the English, but 
little remains except a few broken walls. 1 he lower fort could 
never have been of any strength. Its gateway is a small one of 
brickwork, and its walls, which have been altogether robbed of 
their revetment, are said to have been faced with only small round 
stones, roughly put together. Hardly any traces of the ditch 
remain. Within the enclosure are the unroofed remains of a 
considerable pile of buildings, but these having been built only 
of mud, faced with a thin coating of chunam, are crumbling to 
pieces. The liill is very precipitous, except upon its eastern face, 
where access is easy. Little remains of the upper works, the main 
bastion having been knocked to pieces by Tippoo'S artillery sta- 
tioned upon an opposite eminence about the same height as the 
drug, and ps^rtly connected with it, and the rest having been 
subsequently destroyed. There is a curious cave, of considerable 
dimensions, at the south-east corner, formerly used as a magazine ; 
also a small Hindu temple and a cannon buried horizontally in a 
pit, which escaped destruction when all other guns were destroyed 
some years ago, and which is pointed out with pride by the 
people of Gid-Ambur. The siege of the fort by Hyder in 1767 
and its gallant defence by Captain Calvert have been described in 
the first volume. 

Maliad6vamalai : This village is about 8 miles to the east 
of Gudiyattam, and is regarded with great veneration by the 
people. A small temple of Mdliddev, or Siva, is built upon the hill 
close by, and in the rock by its side a few hollows have been cut. 

I'he pious, who desire some assurance of their piety, visit this spot 
and place a little cooked rice, ghee, and milk separately in the 
hollows. If their devotion be acceptable to the deity, two vul- 
tures appear exactly at noonday, bathe in the milk, eat the rice and 
gliee, and then fly away. These birds are believed never to die, 
and to come every day from Tirukkazbnkkunram, in the Ghingleput 
district, some hundred miles distant, where they are always seen 
at 10 A.M. They are said to he the abodes of the spirits of tw^o 
Brdhmans, Sambardn and Sampati, who after successfully doing 
penance to propitiate Siva, incurred his displeasure by asking for 
a favour which they did not originally intend to ask for. They 
were therefore doomed to be born as immortal vultures. 
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Malay ampattu : Population 776. A village in the south- 
west of the taluk. On the west of the village is a hill with a 
reservok of water, near which is a rook with old paintings. The 
inhabitants declare these to have been made by the Pdndavas. 
Similar pictures are also found on a rock at the entrance to an 
extensive cave near the neighbouring village of Karappattu. 

Dharapadav^du: Population 3,326. This village adjoins 
KatpMi (q.v.). * 

Katpadi: Population 2,511; police station ; travellers’ bun- 
galow ; ehatrams ; post office. KiUpddi is now* an important 
railway junction, and, with the adjoining village of Dhdrdpada- 
v'-'dii, promises to become a large place, the. combined population 
of tlie two being already nearly 6,000. The height of Katpiidi 
station above sea-lovel is 696*85 feet. 

Latter! : Population 1,922 ; railway station. There are some 
Jaina remains liere. 

Pasumattur : • Population 3,234. An agricultural village 
near Gfu<lij"dttam railway station ; contains some Jaina remains. 

Tattippattil : Population 1,339. This village is about a mile 
from Ambur railway station. Pans are made here from palmyra 
leaves and often tastefully decorated in brilliant colours. The 
village possesses a very old Vishnu temple, with inscriptions on 
two stones at the entrance and on the walls round the garhha^ 
gra/itm. 

Karigiri: Population 1,590, A village not far from Kdtpddi, 
where orn mieiital pottery is made, generally with a green glaze. 


KALAHASTI ZEMINDAEI. 








Only a part of this zeminddri lies in North Arcot, the rest 
being situated in Nolloro.. The North Arcot portion lies at the 
extreme north-east corner of the district, being hounded on the 
west by the 'Chendragiri taluk and Kdrvetnagar zeminddri ; on the 
north and north-east by Nelloro ; on the south-east by Ohingleput ; 
and on the south by Kdrvetnagar and the same district. Its 
outline is very irregular, and the Satyaved taluk of Ohingleput 
divides it into two portions. The area is 874 square miles. 

The Eastern Grhauts enter the zeminddri at its north-west 
extremity, and run along the border between it and Cuddapah. 
I'o the east of them the country is generally open as far as the 
sea, that is to say, the whole of the northern portion of the estate 
is comparatively flat, and is mostly covered by a stunted growth 
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of scrul). Tlic Nngari lulls run northwards from K/irvetnagar CHAP. 

along the eastern side of the Swarnamukhi river as far as the town K^h-Auxi^Tu 

of Kiilahasti On the east of this range, and almost parallel to it, 

are the Alikur hills, divided bj a gap, tlirough wdiich the Ndra- 

yanavauam river flows. They form a bold and lofty range, wliieh 

lies partly in Mddarpdk and partly in Ohingloput. 'Jlie two chief 

peaks are Rdmagiri in the south, close to the large village of 

Ndgalapuram of the Chingleput district, and Kdmbdkkamdrug in 

the north, wliich a few years ago was decided to belong to 

Ohingloput. The range which extends over a distance of about 

30 miles terminates near the village of Kattur in the Kdlahasti 

division. East of Ndgalapuram begin the Tenemalais, a rather 

lower lino of hills, wliich derive their name from the fact that 

they wore once celebrated for their honey. They have a westerly 

coiirse as far as Madanambed, and tlicn run northwards to 

'Vduolldr. All these hills are well covered with vegetation, and 

have several perennial streams discharging down gorges, or kdnas, 

whore the finest forest grows. ' The principal gorges are the 

Modalli kona, Mallavdri kona, Sdlava kona, and the Chaddikutti' 

madugu. They arc all regarded as sacred, but the last particularly 

so, having representations of the seven celebrated virgins carved 

upon a rock, where villagers assemble in October and offer jaggery 

and water to the figures. Upon the hill close by is a dismantled 

old liill fort, . called M ^digadurgam, built, the people say, by a 

Madiga (cobbler) chief who once ruled the surrounding country. 

There are several other forts in the zeminclari, the principal being 
Andamramkota, 10 miles south of Kdlahasti, in the Nagari 
range of hills. It is now deserted, but w'as once often inhabited 
by the zemindar. It had two roads leading to it, one defended 
by three and the other by two barriers, and was at the cession 
reported to be strong, being surrounded by very difficult country. 

It was then well stored with grain and mounted a few cannon 
and thirty jinjal pieces. At Trlpurdntakapuram is a fortification 
of no strength, situated upon the plain, and another of the same 
character is found near Igav4ripdliam. There was another at 
Si tdr4mpur, mounting two cannon and fifty jinjals, at the base of 
the Siva durgam, which was not fortified, though a icw buildings 
stood upon its summit. All these fortresses were destroyed by 
the British, and only the ruins now remain. There are signs of 
fortifications at Brahmanapalli, Nirup4kkam, and Tondam4n4du, 
the last village, near K41ahasti, being locally a somewhat cele- 
brated place since the Tondaim4n is believed to have lived there. 

The chief rivers are the Swarnamukhi, the E4il4r, and the Rivers.' 
Arun4nadi or •N4r4yanavanam river. The first flows past the 
town of E41ahasti and goes into the Nellore district. The second 
rises among the hills south of ’ It41ahasti town, and after flowing 
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for about 25 Ellies in a Eortli-easterlj diroctioii, doubles back to 
tbe soutli-east and diseliarges into the Pulieat lake. It derives its 
name —Hlie rocky river’ — from the rocky nature of its bed, a 
very unusual feature in the rivers of North Aroot. The Ariina- 
nadi drains the south, and contains, as do the other two, excellent 
springs. Its name is said to be derived from the word ‘aruni,’ 
winch signifies a branch of the Ficus religiosa^ used for producing 
fire. The legend states that w- hen- Bramha desired to perform a 
y&gam at Bramhagiri, Saraswati entered one of these trees, and 
after producing fire from it, issued forth in the shape of the 
present river. The other small streams are the Valagala Montlia, 
in whieh Vdlaga fish are caught, and the Kdlingi in the Kalahasti 
division, and the Grodddr, or barren river, wdiich is a tributary of 
the Arunanadi in M4darp4k. The Swarnamukhi and the Rallar 
have dams of stone set in mud built across them. 

The soil is for the most paid a red clay mixed with sand and 
gravel, and is not very rich except in the south of Mddarpak. 

The forests of Kdlahasti are of considerable value. They are 
usually leased out by the zemindar, and a good deal of charcoal 
and firewood are exported from the Madarpak division to Madras 
by the canal. • 

Cheetahs, bears, and smaller game are faiily numerous, and 
a tiger is occasionally heard of. A large number of Irulas and 
Y4n4dis live among the hUls^ and gather honey, roots, and barks, 
wliicli are sold in the plain villages. 

The Nellore-Tirupati railway passes tlnrough the zeminddri, 
connecting with the Madras railway at Eenigunta and again at 
Kdtpddi. The railway stations are at Yerpedu, Kdlahasti and 
Yellaknr, but the last is situated just over the Nellore boundary. 
The zeminddri is very badly off for roads, the only highways 
of importance being the Uenigunta-Nayudupot road, whieh runs 
through the town of Kdlahasti, and the branch from Yerpedu 
(Yerpet) to Venkatagiri; an indifferent road runs from Kdlahasti 
into Mddarpdk. 

The history of the Kdlahasti family, which belongs to the 
Tclama caste, appears to be very obscure, the members of it being 
able to cast little light upon it. They state that one Oraganti 
Pratdpa Rudrulu, an ancient king of the country, granted the 
estate to Ddmara J avi Rdyanivarn, the first pollgar. It may be 
safely presumed that they were originally Menkdvalgdrs, appointed 
by the Vijayanagar kings abotit the fifteenth century. Like others 
of the same standing, they became after the fall of that kingdom a 
lawless set, constantly warring against their neighbours and appro- 
priating fresh territory. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
the Kdlahasti poligars tad possession of the country as far as 
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Madras and Conjooveram on tlie east and Wandi wash in tlie south, chap. xix. 
and from one of thorn, named Ddmerla Venkatddri Naidn, Mr. Day KiLAHA^Ti. 
in 1039 obtained the grant of (Jhennankuppam, a small fishing ei^fcoiy. 
village north of Maildphr, where, after obtaining a sanad from 
the Hajd of Ciiendragiri, he built Fort Saint G-eorge. Part of the 
agreement with the poligar was that the new settlement should bo 
called Oheniiapattaiiam, after his father- Chennappa Naidu, 

The earliest sanad produced by the poligars at tlie cession was 
one granted by the Emperor Aurangziby which showed that they 
then held their estate upon a military tenure, being immediately 
subordinate to the Arcot Nabob, and bound at his summons to 
appear in the field with 5,0C0 armed footmen. Their military 
power was always considerable, but not generally utilized in a 
desirable iiiamier. To illustrate the lawless character of this and 
the neighbouring family of Kdrvetnagar their history during the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century may here be given. In 
1790, when the Company’s troops were absent in Mysore, the 
Kalahasti poligar’s son took up arms against his father, being, 
assisted by K4rvetnagar, and the poligar was forced for a time to 
roiign his authority, until the eommandant of Chendraglri marched 
up and suppressed the disturbance, A few years later the two 
poligars waged a small war against one another in support of 
claims to some debated frontier lands, and when Kirvetnagar was 
ordered to desist, he replied that were he to do so he would be dis- 
graced in the eyes of liis caste : nor did the contest cease till many 
lives were lost. In 1799 two brothers contested the right to pos- 
session of the Matla zeminddri in Cuddapah, and each invoked the 
assistance of these poligars, who accordingly took opposite sides, 
and both intrigued with the Foazddr of Cuddapah for considerable 
sums of money. They took the field with some 6,000 men each, 
and Kdlahasti was defeated, losing two guns. Ho however rein- 
forced his little army, and, in spite of the remonstrances of Govern- 
ment, seized Matla and placed his ally in possession of the estate. 

In 1801 both poligars were force! to disband their armed retainers, 
and in the following year obtained permanent sanads entitling 
them zemindars and making considerable additions to their pesh- 
kash. That of Kalahasti now amounts to Rs, 1,73,140, but 
the revenue from the estate probably exceeds five lakhs. The 
present zemindar, whoso name is Damara Kumara Muddu Yonka- 
tappa Naidu, was born in 1850 and succeeded his father in March 
1881. lie possesses the hereditary title of E4j4.® 

The zemindar divides his estate into the taluks of Kdlalmsti and 
Kac’chin4du, wdiich arc again sub-divided into several m4g4nams*^ 
but for Grovernment administrative purposes it is divided into two 

® Thin zemindar died while this chapter^ was going through the press. He 
is succeeded hy his minor son, . . . 
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divisions, Kalaiiasti on tlie nortli-wesfc, and SrJadarpdk on tlio 
sodth-east, each in charge of a deputy tahsildar, who is also a 
subordinate magistrate. 'J he revenue work of this officer is very 
light, the only important business being the colloetion of the 
income tax. TEach of the above divisions constitutes a separate 
single police division nnder an inspector. K^iiahasti is divided 
into six police station charges and Mddarpdk into seven. In 
respect to civil actions, both are situated within the jurisdiction 
of the district munsif of Tirupati. 'I here are S59 villages in 
Kdlaliasti including the town of the same name, and of these 216 
are inhabited. In Mddarpdk there are 190 villages, of which all 
but 15 are inhabited. Uf the total numlwr of 549 villages 
220 arc in4m. The MMarpdk division is difficult of access from 
the rest of the district, the most expeditious route to it being by 
canal from Madras, or across a long distance of the Chinglcput 
district from the Timvallur railway station. For this reason it 
'was ordered in 1^^70 to be transferred to Cliinglopnt, but the 
zemindar objected to having parts of liis instates in three districts. 
A transfer of both Kdlahasti and MMarp4k was then profosee, 
but abandoned owing to the great distance of Chingleput, the 
.) udge’s head-quarters, from K’dlahasti. The Ivae’eliindd taluk has, 
however, now been ordered to be transferred to Cliingloput with 
effect from Jst April 1894. 

*'lhe population in 1891 was 147,860, of whom 75,144 were 
males and 72,716 females. Hindus number 143,904, Muj-almans 
3,748 and Christians 208, The population has increased by 25*28 
per cent, since l^iSl and there are now 169 persons to the square 
mile. The number of occupied houses is 27, (/94 ai.d there are on 
an average 5*46 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
88*8 i per cent, are illiterate, 8*56 per cent, can road and w*rito and 
2*60 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*70 per cent, are 
illiterate. Telugu is the mother-tongue of 110,548 persons, Tamil 
that of 32,656 and Hindustani that of 3,619. classified by moans 
of subsistence the population consists of 75,964 landholders raid 
tenants, 16,935 agricultural labourers, 10,157 general labourers, 
14,837 traders, 5,390 weavers, 8,231 other artisans and 16,346 
‘ others.’ 

The statistics of cultivation are not altogether trustworthy, as 
there has been no cadastral survey of the zemind4ri and the 
supervision of the karnam’s measurements is neither scientific nor 
complete. The normal area cultivutcd may be put at about 60,000 
acres, the assessment being Es. 4,30,000. 

The lands are regarded both by the proprietor and the tenant 
as the absolute property of the. former, the ryots being merely 
lenants-at-will, without right of sale or transfer ; but practically 
this idea has no effect in making the cultivator’s position uncertain. 
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south oIMidatpak, few mils eaist otto than tmporar, ones . 

of wickerwork The rent varies greatly from village to village, Imt i^nd. 
the general principle is that the EcmindaT shonW recede one-Mf 
of the produce. Many villages are leased out for fixed sums to a 
few of the chief cultivators, who make their own terms with the 
ryots. Fixed money payments only exist for the most unfav onr- 

ahly situated lands (konda blnimulu. or hillj' lands), andms the 
Lesfor these are for wet from ils. 9 to Rs. 1-8-0, and for <ky 
from Rs. 2-14-0 to As. 10 per acre, the excessive nature^of the 
assessments for good land may be imagined. The ^zemindar has 
nevertheless become considerably involved and his debts are said 

to amount to twenty lakhs of rapees. , Products 

Besides iron, lime, and building stone, Kdlahasti has eopper P-oducts. 
and a great deal of the soda soil u8e<bfor making glass, ton is 
not now worked at all, but it used to be obiained in the village of 
Sirasauamddu in the Kdlahasti division, where i* oc-curs in nodules, 
and near TaUrivettu, on the north-west of the Madarpdk <ii'isimi. 

The position of the old copper mines, which are no longer worked, 
seems now unknown, but they were protebly on the northern 
border. In the Mddarpdk division shell ohunam is largely pro- 
duced. The other industries are weaving and glass-making the 
former being chiefly carried on in the Mddapdk division and the 
latter in thaf of Kdlahasti, though 
and Kdnchanaputtfir villages of 

villages in the Kdlahasii division arc Kdsaram, Chmtapalh, Alatti , 

Kdttdr, Kottapdliem, and PilWdu. Vast numbers of bangles 
as well as lumps of glass are here made and sold for to a 

distance. The most skilful weavers are the JAndras of the M Marpik 
division. At Agarampot of MMarpdk brass utensils are made, but 

Hiad... 1.504 .ad PI ^ 

union under District Boards’ Act ; residence of the M]d ^ 
hasti and head-quarters of a deputy talisildax_ and sub-magistra e, 
police inspector and sub-registrar ; police station post office , ra 
way station (height above sea-level, 215-12 leet) with telegrap 
■office, several chaframs ; there is no travellers bungalow It is 
situated, upon the right bank of the Swarnamukhi at the extremity 
of the Nagari hills. 'J'he approach to the town 
through the last gap in these hiRa, which close to Kdlalmti are 
considered so holy that it is not prmitted to quarry stone or 

^avel from them, . 

The centre of the old town is occupied,by a square fiRed with 

houses, around which four broad streets run and meet one another 
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at rig’lit angles. , To,, the .oast, ami north-east the town has hoon 
irregularly ext emleJ, the streets and alleys heiiig narrow,- irregular 
and not very clean. 

The temple, from whhh the eliief importance of the town is 
derived, stands at the base of the southern hill and near the south- 
west angle of the eentral square. It is said to hare l)cen created hy 
Braiiilia, in the Krita yuga, when it was of insignificant dimen- 
sions, but it was extended and improved by the ChcSla kings and 
by’’ Krishnadeva Rdyalu of Vijayanagar. It is dedicated to Siva, 
who is believed to manifest himself here in the form of a mysterious 
and imperceptible current of air. The object of adoration is an 
ordinary lingam, called the ‘ V4yu ^ or wind lingam. It is situ- 
ated in a retired portion of the building -where no breeze can possibly 
enter, and yet the sacred lamp which hangs suspended from the 
roof over the idol is never still, but gently sways from side to side. 
The phenomenon is easily accounted for when it is understood that 
there are t-wm lamps, one pendant and the other fixed just below it. 
^Jlio flame of the lower one naturally causes an undulating upward 
movement of air, which affects the hanging lamp and causes it to 
swaj^ This is, however, not generally understood, and the motion 
is still regarded as a standing miracle. The name of the town is 
said to have been originally Daksliana KaiMsam, since Bramha is 
believed to have brought down the neighbouring hiU from Kaildsa, 
the mountain on which Siva resides"' It subsequently had several 
changes of name. The tradition states that a Brdhman for his 
dissolute conduct -was bom in the form of a spider, and to atone 
for past follies daily worshipped the lingam and spun a web over 
it. He was one day burned by the lamp, and in consequence of 
his piety the place was by Siva called Sripuram, or the spider’s 
town. Next a cobra and an elephant proceeded to worsliip the 
idol, the former by placing gems upon it, and the latter by washing 
it with water. As the elephant’s tribute one day disturbed that of 
the cobra, the reptile entered into the animnrs trunk and bit him 
severely. Agonized with pain, the huge boast ran to the neighbour- 
ing hill and dashed his head against it with such force, that ho not 
only emshed his tormentor’s body, but fractured his own skull. 
Siva being pleased with their attentions, re-animated their bodies 
and called the place Sri-kdlahasti, the words moaning respectively 
spider, serpent, and elephant. Putting the syllable ‘ sri ’ last, the 
name becomes Kdlaliastri or Kdldstri. 

A very magnificent festival called the Sivardtri takes place in 
Kdlahasti during ten days iti the Tamil month Mdsi (Pebruary- 
March). llie zemindar sends his elephants, horses, and retainers 
to take part in the various processions. The chief days are from the 
fifth to the eighth, during which period as many as 20,1)00 persons 
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collect. Eacli bathos ill tke river before sunrise on the fifth day of 
the feast, and then visiting the god and goddess, offers burning 
camphor. All devout Saivites abstain from food, not only during 
the day but also the night, which they spend in wakefnlness, 
listening to the reading of pur^nams or making prayers, ’Womon 
thought to be possessed by evil spirits, or who have no male 
oifspring, go directly after their bath to the figure of the goddess 
Grndnaprasaendmbd, and lie before it with their faces to the ground. 
This is Qd^Gdiprannchdrani, and the devotees are believed to gain 
-their objects in proportion to the length of time during which, or 
the steadfastness with which, they contemplate the attributes of 
the goddess. On the sixth day the cars are dragged round the four 
streets of the town, and on the evening of the next day a most 
gorgeous torchlight procession takes place. AJl the zemindar’s 
elephants, gaity caparisoned and carrying gilded and silver how- 
dahs, take part, as well as horses with gold and silver trappings, 
spearmen, torch bearers, and the like. The crowd is dense and the 
spectacle is one well worth seeing. 

The goddess is of course Pdrvati, who being cursed by her 
husband was horn in human form. After many years of penance 
she attained to great wisdom, and is therefore called Griidnaprusan- 
ndmhd, or the flower of supernatural wisdom. The companion of 
her penance, Durgdmhd, has a slirine upon the northern hill. 
There are several other temples in the town, hut only one in honour 
of 'Vishnu, and it is not thought much of, as it is too modern to 
have acquired any wonderful tradition. 

To the south-east of the Siva temple is a peculiar rock- cut 
mantapam with some sculptures, wliich is called the ' Manikan- 
niaghattam,’ in memory of a woman who prayed steadfastly to 
Siva until ho wliispered into her right ear the tdmka mantram. 
The bodies of those who are at the point of death are often brought 
to this place and placed upon their right side, the ear resting upon 
the ground. At the moment of death it is assorted that the body 
turns round upon its left side, while the spirit passes out of the 
right ear and attains everlasting bliss. 

The big temple cannot be entered by Europeans, but it is said 
to contain good sculptures. There are several mantapams, one 
called the hall of a hundred pillars. 

Kdlahasti is a very thriving town, inliahited by all classes, and 
-carrying on a brisk trade in grain, bangles, and many other articles. 
A good deal of cloth is woven in its suburbs, but no other industry 
is deserving of notice. A large proportion of the residents arc in 
the employ of the zemindar, whose residence, an imposing looking 
building, faces the eastern street of the old town. Ho has a large 
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CHAP. XTX. garden of fmit trees, With a biiBgalow in the midst about a mile 
Kalahasti. bey(md the town, on the north-east. 

Placed ^ Alattlir : Population 786. This is the liead-quarters of the 
interest. Alatthr jagif. The j4gir was granted by a former ihijd of KAli- 
hast! to Saijad K4ja Muhammad .Hussain, l>ut was resumed after 
his death. His grandson, Karim-ulM-kkin, filed a suit for the 
rostitution of the estate, but tho matter -was compromised and the 
Jdgir restored. Further disputes occurred betwoon the members of 
the original grantee’s family. Jn 1893 the estate was sold by the 
then proprietrix, Karim-un-nissa Begum, to a brotlior of the pre- 
sent B<ij a of Kalahasti for tlie sum of Es. 67,000. The gross 
annual value of the 3 %ir is said to be Ks. 2,800. Tho village, 
wiiicii is due east of K^lahasti, contains a ruined 8iva temple of 
some antiquity. The soda earth used for making glass is found in 
the village, and there are several families engaged in the manu- 
facture of glass and bangles. 

Y6rp6dll or Yerpet is a flourishing village, 9 miles to the 


south-west of Kdlahasti, W'here the Venkatagiri and Ndyudupet 
roads join. It has a population of 5S8, is a favourite halting-place 
for travellers, and does a fair trade in giain. At the foot of a hill 
west of tho village, is a small temple of. Htaleswara, or ‘ Iswara of 
the spring.’ Here a perennial stream issues finrn the ground, 
and being believed to flow from Benares, is called the K^sibugga. 
Yerpddu has a iravellers’ bungalow and a police slalion. 

Madarpak is the head-quarters of the deputy tahsildar of the 
division of the same name, bat it is an inconsiderable village with a 
population of only 636. A good many weavers, Jdndras, live here 
and export their cloths to Madras. Madarpak is two miles distant 
from Satyaved, a largo town in tho Chingloput district. 

Mavellxir is only a mile distant from Madarpak, but is more 
populous, having 1,799 inhabitants. Hero also weaving is the 
chief industry. 

Pennalur is a large village about 14 miles to the south of 
MMarp^k, whore tho zemindar’s tahsildar has his station. It is 
chiefly an agrioalbural village, and has a popalation of 2,355, 
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This zeminddri is situated in tho south-west extremity of the dis- 
trict, and is bounded on the north-west by Mysore ; on the north-east 
by Balmaner ; and on the south and south-east by Salem. Its length 
from north-west to south-east 'is about 25 miles, and its breadth 
about 18 miles, wlnle the area of the estate is 346 square miles. 
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]\[ost part of KaBgundi lies above tlio glidts, wliere tile country 
is undulating and open, with scattered hills. To the south and 
south-east the ghdts fall towards the jlain, and here the aspect of 
the country becomes rugged, covered with rocky gorges and hills 
relieved by a plentiful growth of small trees, bushes and grasses. 

The I'alar is the only river of any inaport^nce, and passes 
through the estate from north-west to south-east in a rocky bed of 
no great breadth. It frequently comes dowm in flood, when, owing 
to the great fall, its course is very impetuous, and it is for the time 
im})assablo. 

There is very little tree grovrth on the plateau (Bailu-mmr), but 
the hilly country towards the south and east is well-wooded and is 
known as the Chdtvr'mna^ or ‘tree-country.’ The forests have 
suffered a good deal and there is not much large timber now ; but 
of small growth, useful for fuel, there is plenty and the Kuppam 
railway station has become quite a fuel depot. 

Bears are probably more common in the rocky jungles of 
Kangundi than in any other part of the district. Cheetahs are 
frequoutly mot with, but tigers are rare. Pig and deer are fairly 
plentiful. 

The ]datoau is fairly healthy, but Kangundi itself, and the 
forest and hill-country generally are decidedly feverish. Skin dis- 
eases appear to bo very common. The mean annual rainfall at 
Kuppam is about 32 1 inches, the greater part being given by the 
south-west monsoon. 

''Pho Bangalore branch of the Madras railway runs through the 
zomindari and has stations at Miildnur, ICuppam and Grudupalli, 
wdiile the hdc’chiir station is just across the border. The only 
important road is that from Kuppam to Venkata girikdta and thence 
to Palmaner. The road from Kuppam to Kangundi, which w^as 
made in tho famine and abandoned for some years, has recently 
been put in order and is much used by timber carts. 1 he road 
from Kuppam to Krishnagiri in Salem, also made in the famine, 
has boon allowed to go out of repair. A road to connect the south- 
east corner of the zemiriddri below the gh4ts {the kwiamadwida-^htia) 
with the railway is much wanted, and it would ho useful if this 
could 1)0 carried on to the plateau. 

This estate appears to have been long in the possession of the 
present family. According to a history in their pos8^ssion, one 
Kambi Naidn, the son of a petty chieftain who ruled over a small 
estate near Grooty, called Pdyapalli, emigrated to the south in the 
midclle of tho eleventh century, and settled at Anganamala or 
IMahardzghur, on the Salem frontier. 'I'he date assigned to 
this event is certainly far too early, and it may be surmised that 
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Kambi Naidii was one of the Menkavaigdrs appointed by the 
Vijayaiiagar rajas when they estabiished their power in thib iieiglx„ 
bourliood. From Aiigananiala, Kambi Naida removed to GcSim- 
gora, about 3 miles north of Kuppam, and built a fort there; but 
this ehange did not satisfy him, for discovering the strong lull of 
Kangundi during a hunting expedition, be resolved to establish 
h'lnself there. With great labour the drug was constructed, with 
a flight of stefvs leading to the summit, and a village was built at 
the foot of the hill. Mere his descendants have ever since resided. 

Kambi Nai lu is said to have founded many villages and built 
many taiiks. lie attacked the neighbouring poligars of Tumsi, 
Digaviipaliam, Betamangalam, Tdyelhir, Budigutta, Melpddi, and 
Javsidi|.riliam, and annexing tlieir estates, built the forts of 
Tayellur, Budigutta, and Betamangalam. Mis grandson Moiu- 
midi Ohiniia Virappa Naiiiu was not so successful in war, for on 
attaekiug a chief nam d Suhajugadeva Eayalu his forces were 
utterly defeate«i, and he was obliged to cede Melpddi, Auganamala, 
and Dlgvivapaliam to the conqueror. 

T4ta Virappa Naidu, the fifth poli^ar, is describe 1 as Imving 
accompanied Zulfikar Kh4n uiid assisted at the siege of Gingee. 
Mis valour was rewarded by the restoration of the Digavnpdliain 
fort and the taluk sarroauding it. In the time of the tenth 
poligar, R4mabadia Naidu, the Mahrdttas invaded the country and 
forced him to relinqtiish the taluks of Betamangalam, Tdyellnr, 
and Budigutta as the price of Ids being left in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the r^st of Ids estate. 

Yaramurti Naidu, the fifteenth poligar, appears to have been 
an ambitious ruie^r, for he ravaged the districts of Koidr, tJskota, 
Baramahal, Ambiir, Bdtghur, Betamangalam, Tdyelhir, and 
Javadipdliam, and exacted large sums of money from the people. 
His ooiiduct attracted the attention of Abdul Nabbas Kb4n, Nabob 
of Ouddapah, who resumed I'dyellur and Betamangalam, and 
besieged the poligar in Kangundi dui'gam for three months, after 
which thee he forced 1dm to make terms. 

Yaramlirti Naidii’s son, Venkatapati Naidu, attempted to follow 
his father’s example, and seized Betamangalam once more ; but 
Ndzir Jang approaching in 1750, he was obliged to retreat and 
was subsequently chastised by Abdul Mozid Kh4n, the Ouddapah 
Nabob, for his contumacy. Kanguudi drug was again besieged 
and reduced after three months, the poligar consenting to pay 
tribute to Ouddapah. , 

Yirappa Naidu, the eighteenth poligar, being of an indolent 
nature, gave the managemont of the estate to a Brdliman minister, 
Ohiimayya, with whom at last he quarrelled. The minister 
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app<^aled to Hyder, who willmgly espoused Ms eanse, seized the GIIAF. xix, 

poligar and his family, and made them prisoners in Seringapatam. Kangundk 

Chiiinajya then obtained the recognition of the youngest brother, History, 

Virappa Kaidu, as poligar since he was a minor, and the second 

brother Venkatapati he committed to prison. The minor Venkata- 

giri Naidu died at Arcot while attending the Mysore army with 

his spearmen, and was sucxieeded by Sitappa ISfaidu, a member of 

the family, but belonging to a younger branch. The conduct of 

the Brahmans, who had usurped all power in the estate, naturally’ 

caused juuch disaffection and led to many iutrigues. The giirrikas, 

or fliief men in the pdlaiyam, obtained the aid of the Fouzddr of 

K614r, and marching to Eangundi took possession of the drfig, 

killed two of the Brdhmans, imprisoned a third, and liberated 

Venkatapati ISfaidu, the rightful heir to the estate, who was made 

poligar. Plots against him were soon formed, and the intriguers 

Idlled or deprived of their eyes. Tippoo, hearing of the poligar’a 

conduct, and probably displeased at the non-payment of peshkash, 

placed a garrison in Kangundi and expelled Venkatapati, who 

sought refuge in the Carnatic. During the third Mysore war he 

regained possevsion, but abandoned the management of affairs to an 

uncle, Timma Naidu, who appears to have been his evil genius.. 

After pillaging KoKr and other districts, the Kangundi peons fired 
upon a party of the Company’s troops under Lieutenant Ireton 
and killed two sepoys, which led to the expulsion of Timma Naidu 
by Captain Reade, who reported the poligar to be “worse than any 
other in the country.” For re-entertaining Timma Naidu his fort 
was in 1792 seized by the Company, and he was called upon to pay 
a fl.ne of Rs. 20,000 to be divided among the people who had 
suffered at his hands, on pain of being personally confined. In 
1791 he had paid up Es. 50,000, and liquidated his arrears of 
peshkash. Shortly afterwards the pdlaiyam was handed over to the 
poligar “ on account of his good conduct.” 

The zeminddri was taken under the management of the Court 
of Wards in April 1883 and remained in their charge until 1890, 

The present zemindar is Subbardju Ndyanivdru ; he succeeded his 
brother, who died without issue in 1891. The zemindar is of the 
Vedan caste. - 

A portion of the zeminddri, consisting of eleven villages, is practi- 
cally a separate estate and the peshkash on it is paid independently. 

The present proprietrix is a minor, named Timmdjammdl, and the 
estate is under the management of the Coui:t of Wards, Ifimmd- 
Jammdl is the daughter of V enkata Rdmappa Naidu, an illegitimate 
sou of the present zemindar’s grandfather. In the year 1876 he 
claimed the whole zeminddri and instituted a suit in the District 
Court of Chittoor. The suit was, however, compromised on the 
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til ‘Ti zomliidar agroeiiig to giye up one-tlii rd ui' the (‘state. Rainapja 
died before the agreenieiit was carried out, but in 1882 his widow 
Mddammil, received twelve ^ullages, yieiding an income of Ks. 5,00() 
per annum, Es. 2,000 being for herself and Es. 3,(i{j0 for her minor 
daughter. One of these villages was alienated and Timmajammal 
wlio siicceiN:le<l to her mother’s share on the latter’s death in i885 
is now in possession of the remaining cloven. Th(^ total income 
of this sub-est#e is about' Es. 11,000, and the peshkash payable is 
Es, 1,344. . 

The zeminddri li^es in the Sub-Collector’s division. The chief 
local magisterial ■ ofBcer, is -the snb-niagistmte„ (salary Es. 12o). 
He is also in charge of the revenue administration, the chief busi- 
ness in this direction being the collection of the ineome-tax. The 
taluk forms a single police division under an inspector and is 
divided into four police station charges. In respect to civil 
actions it is sitnatoi witHn the jurisdiction of the district miinsif of 
Vellore, The niimW of villages is 319, of which fifty-five are 
uninhabited. The larger villages, wdiieli are mostly found on the 
northern border, show signs of having been fortifiixl. 

The population in 1891 was 54,062, of whom 26,906 vrere males 
and 27,146 females. Hindus number 62,281, Mnsalmans 1,748 
and Christians 23. The population has increased by 19*63 per 
cent, since 1881, and there are now 156 persons to the square mile. 
The number of occupied houses is 10,960 and there are on an 
average 4;93 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
92*18 per cent, are Oiiterate, 6* 1 2 per cent, can read and w*rite and 
1*70 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*78 per cent, are 
illiterate. Telugu is the mother-tongue of 24,983 persons, Tamil 
that of 16,751, Canarese that of 10,247 and Hindustani that of 
1,684. Classified by means of subsistence, the population consists 
of 36,557 landholders and tenants, 5,010 agricultural labourers, 
3,914 general labourers, 3,257 traders, 181 "weavers, 2,114 other 
artisans, and 5,019 ‘ others*’ 

, The land revenue is about Es. 1,10,000, and an annual income 
of about Es 38,000 is obtained from olher sources. The peshkash is 
Es 21,589, or including that on the alienated villages, Es. 22,937. 

The soil is generally a somewhat poor gravelly loam, but the 
quality improves in the north-east parts near the Palmaner borders. 
Though ail assessment of the land was made in 1806, it was very 
excessive and has never been acted npon. The former practice w'as 
to lease villages, generally to one or two wealthy ryots, for a term 
of years, leaving the renters to make their own terms with the 
cultivators. The present zemindar, however, has begun to abandon 
this somewhat objectionable system in favour of leases with the 
actual cultivators; It is generally asserted that the tenants have 


no occupancy riglit. Complete information as to the rates o^ assess- CHAP. XIX, 
moiit is not available, but the returns of the Court of Wards show Kangundi. 
that the average for lands held direct from the zemindar was about 
lis. 2 for dry and Rs. 5 for wet lands. These are decidedly high 
rates for land of such poor quality as is found in Kangundi, and 
the condition of the tenants compares unfavourably with that of 
neighbouring Grovernment ryots. 

The sources of irrigation are (chiefly tanks, which are generally 
large and excellently built, Weils are infrequent and spring 
channels unknown. The Court of Wards spent Rs. 36,382 on irri- 
gation works during the time the estate was under its management. 

The auriferous quartz reefs of tho KoMr gold fields run into Proancts. 
'Kaugiindi, and mining has recently been commenced. Old native 
workings exist at Bisanattam, Attinattam, Malapankonda, &c., but 
unfortunately the field begins to split up just where it enters tho 
zomiiiddri and it yet remains to be seen whether gold mining can 
be carried on at a profit. Lime, building stones and iron are the 
only other mineral products, and the last named is not utilized. 

Almost the only industry is agriculture, A good deal of jaggery 
is made and a large factory was established some years ago 
at Vijialapuram, but it failed. Tho Kurubas breed excellent sheep 
and weave cumhlies. Others devote some attention to raising 
Mysore bullocks, and Eangundi used once to furnish animals for 
use in the artillery. The fame of the Eangundi cattle is, however, 
declining, though large extents of pasture ground, called kumgam^ 
are still set apart for grazing purposes, 

Kiippam; Population 3,405, Union under District Boards’ 

Act ; head-quarters of sub-magistrate and police inspector ; police 
station; post office ; railway station with telegraph office ; dispen- 
sary ; registration office ; travellers’ bungalow belongs to the 
zemindar and can be used only with his permission. Kuppam is a 
clean and prosperous village, with a busy bazaar and a large 
trading populution. The height of the railway station is 2,238 
feet above sea-level. Euppam itself lies to the north of the line 
and is largely inhabited by Vdniyans or oil-pressers, while in tho 
suburb of Eottapet to the south of the railway most of the resi- 
dents are Musalman traders. A largely attended market is hold 
hero onoG a week, and the place promises to become a thriving little 
town. The zemindar now generally lives in Kuppam, as Kan- 
gundi is feverish and unhealthy. 

Kanguildi was once the chief place in the neighbourhood, but 
has become almost depopulated by fever, cholera, and famine and * 
now contains only 652 inhabitants ; police station. The village 
lies at the foot of a very precipitous hill, which is fortified and must 
have been a place of groat strength, much care having been 
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expended in the fortifications, now greatly dilapidated. The till is 
'ascended by a lligtt of steps wtiet are in bad order. Half way up 
is a . cave filled witt tte bones and. torus of cattle. An old rusty 
cannon, evidently of native manufacture, still remains in the fort. 

There is tore a temple of Kdlika, who is the family goddess of 
the zomiiidars of Kangundi. The goddess, it is said, was intro- 
dueed when the zemindar’s ancestors first settled here, and a large 
festival is held annually in her honoin: by the zemindar and Hs 
family. 

Eallatildllg*6x is a large village on the western border with a 
population of 1,015. Its temple, dedicated to Q-opilurdmas^^mi, 
is curious from its pillars, wliich are 30 feet high. An annual 
cattle fair is held in this place, and large numbers of the Mysore 
breed of bullocks are offered for sale. 

Vijialapnram is another large and thriving agricultural village^ 
5 miles north of Kangundi. It has some large tanks and two 
big temples, and exhibits a well-to-do appearance, 

Gonagoru, situated on the south-west, though a small village 
{population 738), is regarded as rather a sacred place in these parts. 
It was originally the head-quarters of the poligars, and traces of 
their original hill fort still remain. The hill is called Betray a- 
sw4mi-konda, and forms a noticeable feature in the landscape to 
the south-west of Knppam. 

Krishnapnram : A small village with a police station near 
the northern boundary. Population 414. It is situated on the 
Yenkatagirikota road, and there is a small bungalow, out of repair, 
at the spot where the road crosses the Pdldr. 

Timmapet : Population 1,002; police station. Tliis vilbige 
is situated at the foot of the ghdts below Kangundi, a few miles 
from Vdniyambddi railway station. 


KAEVETNAGAE ZEMIKBAEI. 


To readers of Orme this estate is known as * Bommardzu’s country/ 
Bommardzu being the poligar at the time of the early Carnatic 
wars. 

The zeminddri is bounded on the north by Ohendragiri and 
Edlahasti ; on the east by Chingleput ; on the south b}^ Wdldjd ; 
and on the west by Chittoor./ It has an area of 943 square miles. 

The whole of the estate is hilly, except the south-east. The 
western hills are bare and rocky like the rest of the gneissic ranges, 
but the Nagari hills, which are of quartzite and run along the east, 
are in parts covered with jungle hardly inferior to that of the -west 
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of diendragiri. Between the gneiss and quartzite hills passes the CHAP, xix 
valley traversed by the north-west line of the Madras railway. k^evet- 
The most prominent feature of, the Nagari range is Nagari Tsoso, 

2,8*25 feet above the’ sea ; it forms the summit of a small range, Hills, 
which rises gradually from the east and then terminates in a sheer 
precipice about 200 feet high^ up to the base of which the ground 
from the west rises. It thus presents an appearance resembling a 
human nose, and is not only a land-mark in the district, but also 
for ships at sea when coming to Madras from the northern ports. 

It stands 50 miles from the coast, but is the first piece of land 
sighted. There is much bamboo growing at the foot of the wall- 
like precipices of the hills on their western side, and the numerous 
ravines or ‘ konas ’ w-hich run up into the hiEs are well wooded 
and fairly stocked with game.. Some of these konas are particu- 
larly pretty, one of the most charming being the Saddsiva kona, 
which is about 10 miles north-east of the Puttur station. Here a 
perennial stream flows to the east, having a succession of waterfalls 
and cascades, by the sides of which ferns grow in profusion. Tree 
ferns are here plentiful, and about a dozen varieties, including 
creeping ferns, are to be found. Other picturesque glens are the- 
Kailasa kona, Panasu kona (both near Nagari Nose), Ammavdra 
kona (near Sadasiva kona), Mula kona, and Narasimha kona. 

At each of these there are a flowing stream, thick forest, and a 
small rude temple. Annual feasts are celebrated in honour of 
various deities or rishis who once frequented these picturesque 
retreats. 

Three principal rivers drain Kdrvetnagar, and are generally Rivers, 
named after the towns of Ndriyanavanam, Nagari, and Tiruttani, 
by which they flow. The local name for the Ndrdyanavanam river 
is the Arundnadi, and for that of Nagari the Kuchastali, or * darbha 
grass river.’ AU three flow to the east, the two first tlirough gaps 
in the Nagari range. They are dry except during the rains, but 
have excellent springs. 

The soils are rich loams and red clays and are among the best, Soil, 
if not quite the best, in the district. In spite of the somewhat 
uncertain title of the ryot, the dry lands of Kdrvetnagar sell for 
higher prices on an average than those of any Grovernment taluk, 
owing to their superior fertility. 

The extent of forest in the zemlnddri is considerable, and though Forests, 
much of it has been ruthlessly felled to supply engine fuel and 
for exportation, there is still a good deal left. The principal 
trees are the red sanders {Pteroearpm manupiwm)^ mango {Man gi fern 
Indloa)^ nallamadu (Avicennia tomentosa) and most of the commoner 
trees of the forests of the east coast. Though there is no forest in 
the west, the hills are covered with scrub jungle, useful for fuel, 
which is exported into WdHjd, and also sent by rail to Madras. 
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Tka' iiortli-wost liiie: of tlie' Madras railwa.y runs riglit tlxroni>li 
tlie zemiiidiiri ^ f rom south .to north. The stations are at Tiruttarii 
Ponp4di, Nagari, Vepagunta, Putthr and Pudi. 

There are ahout 140 miles of road in the zeminddri, the most 
important iiigliw ays being as follows 

(1) The Oiiddapah trunk road^ which enters the zeminddri 
in the south-east from TiruTallnr and passing by 
Nagari railway station runs parallel with the lino to 
the northern boundary of the estate, and thence to 
Beiiigunta and the Cuddapali frontier ; 

(2’i Prom Sholinghiir, through Pallipat, to Karvetnagar; 

(S) Prom KdrYetnagar, tlirough Puttdr and Narayana- 
vanam to Nagalapnram. 

(4) Prom Nagari, tliroxigh Pallipat, to Cliittoor ; 

(5) Prom Nagari to Nagalapiiram ; and 

(6) Prom Tiruttani to Arkonam. 

The estate is indeed well provided with roads, but a short 
length to connect Nagari and Tiruttani is much wanted. 

The present zemindar, who enjoys the hereditary^ title of Edjd, 
was born in 1856 and succeeded his father in June J.884. The 
estate was heavily involved at his accession to the property and 
matters have grown worse rather than better of late years. Those 
embarrassments are not of recent date, for so far back as 1846 there 
was a debt of nine lakhs, and the Civil Court, after attaching the 
zeminddri, ordered its sale. 4'he Collector was authorized to buy it 
in if he could got it at a reasonable price, but meanwhile the zemindar 
made terms with his creditors and the sale was countermanded by 
the Judge. The Collector, however, maintained that the appoint- 
ment of a manager by the zemindar, wMch was one of the conditions 
of the compromise, was invalid, since he had not approved of it. 
He, therefore, carried out the sale and knocked the estate down to 
Government for Es. 1,60,000 ! Eventually it “was handed over to 
the zemindar, d'he estate, or portions of it, have been attached at 
various times since then, but it still remains in the nominal posses- 
sion of the Edjd, though the rents are received and the land 
administered by the mortgagees. The two largest of these are the 
Mahaiit of Tirupati, who holds the Tiruttani taluk, and a wealthy 
money-lender of Madras. In 1881 the encumbrances amounted to 
about 42 lakhs and they are now said to have reached 70 or 80 
lakhs. Several Collectors have proposed that the Government 
should advance the money to clear off the debts and retain the 
management of the zeminddri until the loan was repaid, but these 
recommendations have not been accepted. 

The family belongs to the Edi^i caste, and plumes itself 
upon being of pure Kshatriya descent. About the close of the 
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soTejitooutli 01' l»egiiiiilag oi' the oightecutii eoiitnry Goddi Makha- CHA.?. xix 
riizu and Boppardzii, two yoniig inon belonging to a powerful Razn KXbvbt- 
family in the N'orthorn Circars, set out suitably attended to visit 
jiameswarani and otlicr eelel)rated slirint^ of Southern India. iHstory. 
j^fter visiting Tirnpati they halted at the village of Maddigunta, 
where, during the night, a body of freebooters attempted to loot 
the village, but wore attacked and utterly defeated by the E^zus. 

At that time the estate was in the possession of a Eeddi family 


^ In an article entitled Glmnmgz {Madras Jmrnal of Literature 

and Science, No. *7, new series, p. 00) Sir Walter Elliot writes as follows : — 

“ It appears from a local Idscmy of some merit that the ancient possessors of 
** the Nagaram districts were a family of Balya Eeddis, who migrated with their 
“ tribe from the neighbourhood of Pifc’hapur, in the delta of the Gddayari, to the 
“ country at the base of the Nagan Hills about the eighth or ninth century, 

“ One of them, named Balva Narasa Eeddi, obtained the favour of the 
*‘ChaIukya King, Timaladitya, by his skill as an athlete, and was appointed 
“ chief of the country of Seshaclialam, or Tripati (where he founded a town called 
“ Narasapuram) with permission to use the royal seal, and boar signet. This w’as 
“in the year S.S. 852 (A.D. 930), During the troubles w-hich followed Vimala* 
“ ditya’s reign and ended in establishing the ascendancy of the Chdlas, his 
“ grandson, S. 'Venkatapathi Nayiidu, w'as dispossessed, but his son, S. Bhima 
‘‘ Nayudu, recovered his patrimony in 8.S. 898, and built the town of Eatnapnram, 
now called Kempulapalem where he founded a temple to Varaha-swamiin honour 
“ of the Chalukya family. 

“ A successful expedition into the Carnatic by Kirtti Yarma, the Ch5ra King of 
“ Malabar, about the year S.S. 930, in which the Salva chief sided with the 
“ invader, enabled his son Narasimha, a man of ability and enterprize, to assume 
“ independence, which he maintained successfully for 35 years to S.S. 979 (A.Dc 
“ 1057). His possessions extended along the base ' of the mountains, over the 
“ breadth of the Carnatic Balaghat from the neighbourhood of Vellore to the sea, 
“ including the three sacred places of Chatik^chaiam (Sholin.ghur), Seshachalam 
“(Tripati), and Kshani kachalam (Tirutani). He surveyed and assessed the 
“ whole of the lands within this space, reformed the weights and measures accord- 
“ ing to the Salva standard, so called after his own family name, and caused them 
“ all to be stamped with the figure of the boar. Although his sou S. Bhujanga 
Nayudu was reduced to subjection by the western Chalukya King, Sdmeswara 
D;Sva, and was carried away a prisoner to Kaly^n where he died, these iiistitu- 
“ tions were preserved and have remained up to the present time. 

“ Bhujanga Nayudu’s grandson recovered his paternal estate in S.S. 999 
“ (A.D. 1077). They were again curtailed to 24 viEages by Eaja liaja Deva 
Chola II in S.S. 1152 (A.D. 1230). But during the next four generations, the 
“ decaying power of the Cholas enabled the Salva family to regain its indepen- 
“ dence, which was strengthened by the marriage in S.S. 1236 of S. Narasa Nayudu 
“ with the daughter of Pralaya Eeddi, the founder of the Verna Eeddi dynasty of 
“ Kondavid in Guntoor. 

“ The family now fell under the rule of the rising empire of Bijanagar, to 
“ which the Sal vas continued subject for about 150 or 200 years, when the last of 
“ the race was expelled or superseded by the progenitors of the present Bomma 
“ Eaja Zemindar. Salva Seshachala Eeddi, the then head of the family being 
“ without heirs, stipulated only that the annual festivals at N4rayanavaram and 
“ Tripati should be conducted m the name of the Salvas, since which time the 
“ new family have assumed the titles of Srim&n EajS-dhiraJa, Sdlva-Katari-maha- 
“ raja, &c., and, with insignia of the Salva family, have maintained undisturbed 
“ the rules and institutions established by their predecessors*** 
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CHAT’. XIX. and the 
KiuvET- pened, sent 

rog>»lmg tWr familj md’pw' Thei 

BO ™„h tut U porWrf thorn to aUndoo tU^mpLttrottJ™ 

pilgrimage and to take scmce under him Makhar*';*',, ■* 

Hs prime minister, and wlxcn dear'caS ofi 7 

without leaving issue, liis wives committed sati and Mlfel. 
took possesion of the pdluiyam, obtained a sanad from th^^f 
and appointed Boppardzu his prime minister. The name tf Sf ’ 
has ever since been included by the zemindars among their vat r 
titles, and the two famdies, continuously intermaixAdno- ? 
themselves aloof from the other Kdzus of the neighbourhood ^ 
post of prime minister continued for many yearf to be 
m the lino of Bopparizu, and as a petition toTe ColWf '^^^^^^ 

of peace choosed it as its abode.” For the last’fiftt^ ? 
years this excellent arrangement has ceased anfS 

the estate have often been persons without any persLu2^'7 - 
the prosperity of the zemindar. ^ porsopal interest m 

itXgotXwSrt if 

Ali was travellino- from HvderoT /T i- tr Muhammad 

.u halted at ‘>.-X oS f 

Isaidu, a petty poligar of BdHnaidupdliam hearW 
well favoured, seized the princess Id carried her off S h 
TJpou being released, she hasten in 4 • t fort, 

father and made her complaint. As her 

neighbourhood had at various times hee • of the 

invited Kdlahasti and Kdrvetnaear the nabob 

their estates. A battle was fougfi at 
poligars were routed. Half of le nil 
votnagar and half by HdlaLsti 

taluk, beincr given fr ’ Vdlurpdlaiyam in the Wdldjd 

other pdlaiyums, named the Oholkma^^A^yH^^ 
pdlaiyama, on the west of the est-sto ’ Mattavalam 

annexed. ® tHs time also 

m.U SSil" f -- 

4,700 and Christians 123. The popuk^ '^23,868, Musalmans 
per cent, since 1881 and there 
mile. The number of occupied houses is 
au average 6-44 inmates to^eaeh house Of 
8/ -40 per cent, are illiterate, 9-64 ner rent ^ population 

2-96 per cent, are learning Of the f,. 

‘'Uiigue ot iW,8/5 persons, Tamil 


Population. 
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that of 141,593 and Hindustani that of 4,621, Classified by moans CHAP. XIX, 
of siibsistenco the popalation consists of 187,104 landholders and KXrvet- 
tenants, 50,181 agricultural labourers, 20,rS88 general labourers, 

21,849 traders, 12,945 weavers, 13,116 other artisans, and 22,614 PopuiafeiMi, 
‘others/ 

The zominddri lies in the Head Assistant' Collector’s division. Administra- 
It comprises the revenue divisions of Puttur and Tiruttani, in each 
of which the chief local magisterial officer is the sub-magistrate 
(salary Rs. 120). This officer also attends to the revenue work of 
the division wliich is very light, the only important business being 
the assessment and collection of the income-tax. Each of the 
above divisions constitutes a separate single police division under 
an inspector. Puttur is divided into seven police station charges 
and dhruttani into five. In respect to civil actions, the former is 
situated within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Tirupati, 
while the latter forms {lart of the jurisdiction of the distri(4 munsif 
of Sholinghur. Puttur contains 404 villages, of which 341 aro 
inhabited. In Tiruttani there are 389 villages, of which all but 60 
are inhabited. Of the total number 10 are indm villages. 

The zemindar divides his estate into three taluks, Tiruttani, 

Eallipat and N4r4yanavanam. 

As in the ease of Kalahasti there is much uncertainty as to the The laud, 
statistics of cultivation ; the area under the plough is said to be 
132,000 acres, but it is probably not less than 150,000 acres. 

A relatively large proportion of this extent is under such valuable 
crops as sugar-cane, indigo and oil-seeds. 

Manure is plentiful and freely used by the ryots, who are 
hardworking and intelligent, mostly Edzus in the north and Kam- 
mas in the south ; good farmers both of them, who get magnificent 
crops out of the ground, and are in very good circumstances 
although the assessments aro high. They vary from village to 
village, and depend upon the crop raised. The rates in one large 
village, Nagari, may he taken as a specimen : 

ES. A. P. 

Ist-ciass wetforsamhapadtly = 4 3 6 -(- 1,600 lb. of paddy per aero* 
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Tiie rates - are fluted at bo biucIi a giintaj, 18 i^fimtas of wet and 
16 gmitas of dry land going to an aere. Sometimes eo-wlos on 
favourable temis arc given, only three-fourths of the assessment 
being demanded, or sometimes as little as oiic-eighth. The 'whole 
subject is in the utterest confusion ; there is no uiiifonn y^rlnciple 
followed, and the constant disputes l'ad;w 0 en the mortgagees and the 
tcjiants to suits under Act VIII of 18G5, which occupy much 
of the divisipnal oiBcer^'s time. 

The ryots assert that they have an ooenpaney right ; the 
i?emiiidar and his alienocjs (especially the latter) deny it ; and the 
courts can apparently lay down no general rule. Thus every 
attempt to enhance rent is resistel hy the ryots and invariably 
leads to a suit. Litigation of this kind, however, is fairly cheap, 
and it is clear from the prices realizei for land tliat, de facto if no^ 
' dejure^ a ryot has a very sabstantial intero^st in his holding and 
that he can transfer it. 

Properly administered, Kdrvetnagar should produce at leaat 
twelve lakhs a year, but the amount actually received from the 
land is said to be only Rs. 9,44,000, while the income from other 
sources is put at lis. 1^,000. The peshkash is Bs. 1,73,911 and 
the cesses amount to Rs. 43,113. 

No information can be obtained regarding the sources of 
irrigation. Almost all the ‘tanks are in l>ad order, little l>oing 
spent in repairing them. They are constantly broacliing, and as 
often patched up by the ryots. The largest is that of Edyal- 
chemvn in the north-west, which has an ayacut of 1,600 acres and 
< ► yields a revenue of Ss. 20,000, 

Frodttct», " Iron is found in many places, but is only worked near Pdtar 
gnnta. Lime and granite are plentiful and of excellent quality. 

! ^ The chief manufacture is weaving, which is carried on in the 

south by Kaikolans, and in the north by 841ias, both of whom only 
manufacture the ordinary male and female clothing of the country. 

, The principal weaving villages are N janavanam, i'alamangalam, 

Ammav4rikuppam, SoraHyapeta and Vanganur. At Nesan6r, 

^ the N4r4yanayanam divi^on, many bamboo . mats, baskets, 

Ivii;.,:/ ^ .winnows, &c., are. xnade,ii|id;.|al:-^t;rayM utensils. At 

|‘’5 ■; Agir, near Tiruttani, a |NM)^i^,,manufaci 3 n!:e is, parriod^ on by one 
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man. It consists in tho cutting of goglets, tumblers, &c., out of a ch ap. xi'K^ 
dark stone called ^ Maddur silai,^ which is quarried at tho base of KiiiVET- 
a hill near Maddur, 10 miles distant from Tiruttani. The mason 
is known as the Agdr Stapati, and is in such independent eircum- Produets, 
stances that ho only works as a favour for friends or officials, and 
has no fixed charge for his wares, though he is not above accepting 
a present. Tho stone is both turned in a lathe and cliisolled ; idols 
and representations of animals are skilfully cut by him when he 
chooses, which is not often. No other artificer can approach him 
in skill, though several masons work in the Maddfir stone. 

Karv6tinagrain or Kdrvetnagar is a large place, having a 
population of 6,046 and has long been the residence of the zemin- 
dars. Post office and police station. It is named after Kdrvetirazu, 
the son of tho eelehratei Bommardzu. The latter founded Bom- 
mardzupdliam, a village close to Kdrvetnagar, and lived there ; hut 
his son preferred the site of the present town, where, the local 
history narrates, ho was pursued, wliile huutiug, by a tiger, and 
was rescued by a hare, which attacked and drove off the beast. 
Bommardznpdliam is now in ruins. It had two temples, one of 
Siva and one of Vishnu; the idol of the latter was moved to tho 
new settlement, but Kdrvetir42ai was warned in a dream not to 
meddle with the other, and it is still worshipped in the deserted 
village. 

The town is 7 miles west of Puttnr, from which place a road 
runs to it over a steep ghdt. It is therefore on high ground, and 
being surrounded hills and jungles is a very feverish placjo. 

Formerly it was strongly fortified and surrounded by a broad wall 
8 feet high, having two gates, one on the south and one on the 
oast. The southern approach was defended by four barriers and a 
redoubt, and the eastern by six harriers, ail built of stone. Only 
traces of these works now remain. There is nothing very interest- 
ing about Kdrvetnagar, The chief building is the zemindar’s 
palace, an imposing edifice of quite modern construction. On one 
side of the palace is a large gunta dug by the late zemindar during 
the famine of 1866, and deepened during that of 1877. On 
account of its unhealthiness Kdrvetnagar is not a favourite resi- 
dence with natives. About 3 miles to tho south-east of tho town is 
an old hill fort called Mdkhardzdrng, of small size and no strength, 
built by MAkhardzu, the first zemindar of the present family, as 
a suitable place of retreat for his zendua in time of war. It is 
surrounded by difficult country, and has the ruins of several build- 
ings upon the top of the hill. • * 

Harayanavanam : Population 4,4l0; post office; railway; 
station, &o , at Putthr. 'fliis is one of the most ancient’* places in 
North Axcot, situated on the banks of the Arundnadi 3 miles oast 
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of Putiur. It lies at -the base of tlio Kagari liills, in the gap 
tlirougii which the river flows to NdgaUpnram. The scenery in 
the nolghbourhooi is very bold, and the hills well stocked with 
game. 

As its name implies, the site of Ndrdyanavanam is believed to 
stand in what was once a forest much frequented 1)y Vishnu. The 
genim loci is one Akdsardza, an ancient king of the country. His 
capital was called Akasardjapuram or Nardyanapnri, which is 
3 miles south of the present town, where are the Remains of two 
old forts standing on either side of the river. The southern fort 
is known as the Akdsardsmkdta, and has a very ancient temple 
dedicated to Agatteswara, or ^ Siva of the moat/ situated close to 
it.^ The northern fortress stood within the limits of the village of 
Kempulapdliam. 

All traditions agree in stating that Ndrdyanavanam was a very 
important place in the olden time. It must have been one of the 
Kurumba strongholds, which fell into the hands of Adondai. A 
local manuscript states that this king was here succeeded by his 
lineal descendants Snndama Edjd, Surasira Edjd, and Ndrdyana 
Edj^. In Mithila lived a king named G-ovasambana Edjd, who 
visited Tirnpati and prayed the god to allow him to rule over the 
surrounding country. He was referred to Ndrdyana Edjd, great- 
grandson of Tondaiman Oliakravarti, who gave him half his king- 
dom, with Ndrdyanavanam as its capital. Goyasambana Edjd 
had four sons, Venkata Edjd, XJbajala ^Edjd, Akdsa Edjd, and 
Mitravarma Edjd. The son of the last, Akdsa Edjd, obtained the 
kingdom, and his daughter married the Tirupati god. His son 
Vasambana Edjd being childless, the kingdom wont to his uncle 
Venkata Edjd, who was succeeded lineally by Sundu Edjd, Akana- 

^ In the article already quoted Sir Walter Elliot writes — 

The traditions relative to the prevalence of the Chalukya infliience in this 
“ tract, are conhnned by inscriptions extant in the temple of Agasbiswara Swatni 
“ in Narayanavaram, the principal town of the district. One of these records a 
“ grant to the temple, of the villago of Vikrama-tangal, alias Ohalukya-puram, by 
** Nagi'deva of Veldrpakkain, who had received it with others in reward for 
‘‘services rendered to the general of the Ghaliikya forces, in an engagement 
“ with the enemy then occupy mg the FjStappmadu (or Kdlastri) country. This 
‘‘ was made in S.S. 826, in the 11th year of the reign of Kuldt-tnnga Chdla (pro- 
“ bably Raphidra Chdla). [This date must be wrong if the name of the king is 
“ correct— Ed,] 

“ Another inscription in the temple of Parasara, in the same town, records 
“ the gift of the village of Kandyan by one Pallava Raya, who had received it 
“fro n N%idiva, the lord of Pdtappiudda, in the 13th year of Ufctarna Chdla, or 
“ S.S. 1027. 

“A third, in the temple of A^stxswara Swdimi, contains a royal grant of 
‘‘ certain lands to the temple, in: tno 6th year of Tribhuvana Holla D^va, with 
“ the titles of Sarvalokasraya, the orirAment of the Satyasraya Kula, con- 
“ spicuoiis among the Chalukyas, &c., in S.S. 1078 corresponding with A.iJ. 1151/^ 
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sam E4jd, Pnrdkruti Rajii, Adrika Ilajd, Malutha. Edjd, Vikata 
Eaja, and Eibandda Hdjd. In tlie days of the last nani<5d the 
kingdom was^conquored and the Edmardja Baja dynasty followed. 

What dynasty this was seems uncertain, but it is known that 
at Ndrdyanavanam 11 kings of the Tddava line ruled, being per- 
haps Kn rumbas who succeeded in recovering a portion of their 
lost ^territory. They gave way to the Vijayanagar kings. The 
legend narrated of Akdsardzu, the adoptive father of Padmdvati, 
tho’^wifo of Veiikateswaraswdmi of Tirupati, is this. Being with- 
out issue, he resolved to ptirform a ‘ putra kdmeshti ydgam ’ in 
conformity with the rules of the sdstras, and while ploughing with 
a golden plough the land now covered by the waterspread of the 
big drinking tank w^est of Ndrdyanavanam, he turned up a golden 
lotus, in the petals of which lay a most beautiful golden-hued 
female infant. Carrying her to his wise men, the rdjd learned that 
the child was the incarnation of Lakshmi, and ho therefore had her 
nurtured with care and brought her up as Ms daughter, calling her 
Padmdvati, ‘the lotus born.’ He performed liis yagam and 
begot a son. After Padmdvatl had grown up, Venkateswarasw’^dmi 
of Tirupati came hunting in the forest and fell desperately in love 
with her. Negotiations were completed, and money for the mar- 
riage being borrow'od from Kubera, it was celebrated at Ndrdyana- 
vauam with groat pomp. At Akasardzu’s request the swdnii 
consented to reside at Nardyanavanam, and a temple was built for 
him and his consort, whore he is worshipped as Kallidna Venka- 
teswrara, or Venkateswara married. 

Kempulapaliam is a small village about 3| miles north-east 
of Nardyanavanam. It contains a temple which enjoys a greater 
repute than most others in this part of the country. It is dedicated 
to Amandydkshiambd, or ^ her whoso eyes arc the vedas,’ also 
called Mahishdsuramardani, or the slaughterer of the rdkshasas, and 
she is one of the four furies (saktis) who sprung from Bramha’s 
yagam at Oonjeeveram and were sent by him to guard the four 
quarters at Mahdbalipuram (the Seven Pagodas), Ddvikdpuram 
(in Arni),\Virinchipuram (in Vellore), and Nardyanavanam. The 
idol, the length of whoso foot is the standard of moasuremont in 
this zeminddri, is a most terrible looking female figure, about 8 
feet high, perfectly nude, but with a garland of heads of rdksha- 
sas modestly arranged around her wMst. She has eight hands, . 
holding a cup of blood, a buckler, and various weapons, and with 
her foot she tramples upon the prostrate form of Sdmakdsuran, one 
of tho rdkshasas. The pfijdris affirm that a golden-colourod snake 
visits tho sakti every Friday, hut it is invisible and only makes its 
presence knowni by omitting a ^fragrant -odour. The great feast 
continues during 15 days in Avani (June-Julj), but the chief 
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£. days are tho l-!st eight, during which a small represontafion rsf fi, 
goddm IS earned about the villages. On tho twelfth day TuS® 
day, the Kammalas and Eta disguise- themselves andiroS 
to fight with a rdkshasa, whose head they eventuallv hnno o n 
at .Lo goMe.;, « la the evcaia, ’ iJtS i ‘El 
Pariah opposite to the temple and in front of the goddess S 
of its blood IS sprinkled over a huge pile of hod which is 
.cattered aboat Ibo templa. Tbo baffalo i, bari„d’ in a pi?l“ 
bj, -A,ch contams the maaia, of tbo ™tim of tho proriou, E 
Ihe pit IS opened with much ceremony at dfivbreak * 

tomaia. of tho p»vioas year-a victim coat to tho oomindL t 
thorn appoatanco.. sappooed to fotrfcH tho mtec of tho ouco^ 
ing season. Ihe bones and flesh are always fonrirl in i 
decayed, but the contents of the stomach remain. If it looks frolh 
the y^r will bo prosperous ; if decomposed, tho crops will ho bad 
and if a coating of white has formed, epidemic disease wdl be 
common. Ihe explanation seems to bo tliis. The chances are 
^at a wnt season will be followed by a dry one, and nee vend 
During damp weather the dung rapidly decomposes, but remains 
unaltered during a dry year. Where the matter, thereforr C 
lam for a year m d^^ soil and ‘is fresh, the chances are thJt the 
following season will pmduce good rain.’ The .emindar has a 
great r^pect for the sakti and vast crowds attend the feast, sami! 

i ^5/ Thursday the 

ICaikolas have a great festival, prancing about on hobby borsos and 

.With a Velldla king who lived in the bed nf ^ x , p 

.he fa E' 

coming this potentate, who greatly oppressed thorn. The temi.le 

Nagrm: Population 3,196; police station; post office - 
waystatmn and telegraph office; travellers’ bunilow - chatrams 

kSI'k B iAE T* f lU.pf the 

'J he nee raised m the neig-hbourhood is oi a very ^po^r quality' 
and said to be much -appreciated by tho Brdhmam of Madras^ t£ 
town has the largest fair in the division and n ^.- 1 + 
choultry. The houses are well built. b4 kW ouTTn IZ 
fashion. Nagari was once a city more than a mile in 

itii SriDr””" 

have e^euded that di*uee W w:.Ti‘‘“SLX 
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gw&ni’s slirino, uow destroyed but formerly standing on tbo banks CHAP, xrx* 

of the river, was also witliiri the town, as was the Sdmaiamma tippa KXrvet- 

on the north. Ejots when ploughing still turn up small house- 

hold idols, and in digging have come across backyard wells that Plaf'es of 

have become filled with rubbish. All these facts, with others, go • 

to corroborate the local belief that the place was formerly largo and 

prosperous. Its surviving temple, Karakanteswara’s, is believed 

to have been built by Janamejaya Mahdrdjd, vaguely described as 

having lived before Akdsardzu^s time. In those early days the 

large Pdrvetimantapam, now outside the town on the north, was 

built to receive Agatteswara Swdmi of Kempulapdliam when he 

made his annual circuit of the hills. As many as a hundred other 

local idols used to meet him there, in order to go hunting with 

him, but some years ago there was a dispute as to whether it was 

a Vishnu or 8iva mantapam. The zemindar, Kdrvetirdzu, decided 

in favour of Siva, and now not more than 13 Siva idols come, and 

having saluted Agatteswara, go home again. Upon a large flat 

rock ill the middle of the bod of the river is a long inscription, 

which might, if deciphered, cast some light upon the history of the 

place; hut it looks too clear to be very ancient. 

Among the hills north of Nagari are some eaves which, by 
means of rough stone walls, have been turned into habitable cham- 
bers, and the people ascribe the work as usual to the five Pdndavas. 

Four miles to the east of the town, on the banks of tlio river, is 
the village of Bugga Agraharam (bugga = a spring), where a 
copious spring of water rises within the temple, and escaping by 
five vents falls into the river. Four of these fail in times of exces-* 
sive drought, but one is perennial. The water is believed to come 
from the Ganges, and the village to bo as holy as Benares. Nagari 
Nose is also regarded as a very sacred’ spot, and has a Vigndswara 
temple on its summit. On each full-moon night a bonfire is 
kindled at the top of the Nose- and early in January the local 
idols make their circuit of the hill, meeting, as has been said, at 
the P4rveti mantapam. 

Puttur ; Population 2,686 ; police station ; post office ; railway 
station and telegraph office ; dispensary ; suh-registraPs office ; 
travellers’ bungalow ; chatrams. Head-quarters of sub-magistrate 
and police inspector. 

PuHur, or the new village, is only of importance on account 
of its having a -railway station, which serves Edrvetnagar and 
Ndr4yanavanam, and being the head-quarters of the deputy tahsiP 
dar and sub-magistrate of the division. A large proportion of 
the inhabitants are weavers. The streets are broad, regular, and 
cleanly, the houses good, and the village a prosperous looking one^ 
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. RayalcherilVIl, or Rdi/akhemrupetia (population 383) is 
only noteworthy on aeeomit of its large tank, built, it is said, by 
Krishnadeva Eayalu of Vijayanagar, whence the name of the 
village, ‘ the Rayars taiik^b The bund is only half a milo long, 
resting upon two hills, but is 70 feet high and 120 foot broad, A 
story is told in the village that ■when first built the tank leaked most 
persistently, and no remedy proved efficacious. It was revealed by 
a dream to Krishmadeva Bayalu, that' only a himiaii victini, buried 
alive in. the bund, would render it watertight. One of his daughters, 
learning this, offered herself, and being buried whore the leak 
occurred, a perfect cure resulted. A similar stoiy is told regard- 
ing the tank at Pungaimr. The village was once of some iin- 
portaucG, being on the road from Tirupati to Uonjeeveram, but 
pilgrims now travel between these towns by rail. There is still a 
large choultry in Rdyalcheriivu, endowed by the zemindar with 
lands producing Rs. 7,000 a year, in which pilgrims are fed gratui- 
tously, and the village also has a police station. 

Tiruttani : Population 3,504 ; union under the District Boards^ 
Act ; head-quarters of sub-magistrate and police inspector of the 
division; police skit ion ; post office; railway station (height above 
sea-level 283*64 feet) and telegraph office; sub-registrar’s office; 
chatrams. Tiruttani is a very sacred town in the south of the 
zemind4ri. It includes four villages, Tiruttani proper, Matham- 
grdmam, Nallanigunta, and Amurtapuram. Tiruttani proper is 
built to the south-east of the hill upon which the temple stands, 
and close to the railway line. It is the largest of the four settle- 
ments, and has, like the others, excellent houses. Mathamgrimam 
is the most holy village, and lies partly upon the hill and partly 
upon the comparatively level ground to the south of it. It derives 
its name from the large number of mathams, choultries, and 
mantapams which it contains. There are upvrards of 60 mathams, 
10 choultries, and 23 mantapams in it, all built originally for public 
use, though many have now been appropriated by individuals, and 
are used as private residences. Nallanigunta is also remarkable 
for its collection of mathams and mantapams, and lies to the east 
of Mathamgrdmam, near a large drinking-'^mter tank called the 
Aiyankulam. It takes its name from a square tank, constructed 
about 100 years ago by a Kaik61an named Nalladu. It is therefore 
of modern growth, as is Amurtapuram. This latter village is the 
farthest of the four to the west-* It was, it is said, founded by 
Venkataperum41r4zn, great-grandfather of the present zemindar, 
■who once halted here much wearied, and being refreshed with 
milk and buttermilk, gave it its name, signifying the village of 
ambrosia. Much trade is carried on in these villages in grain and 
cloths during the festivals which occur once in every lunar mouthy 
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and arc oalloi tho Naksliatra feasts. Large crowds collect at all of CHAP. xix. 
tliom, Imt more particularly in tlie montlis of Adi, Kartiga, and Karvkt- 
Masi. Bramlia-utsavams also take place for 1.0 days in Masi 
(Fobruary-Marolx) and Cliitri (April-May). 

The temple stands upon a low range of hills and commands a 
gool view of the surrounding country, except towards the south, 
where the outlook is blocked by higher hills. It is dedicated to 
Subramaniasweimi, with whom reside liis two wives, Devasena and 
Valliammal. Its history narrates how Suhramaniaswdmi warred 
against certain rakshasas named Surapadmdsura, Simhavaktrdsura, 
and Tarakasiira, whom, after a valiant struggle, he overcame. Ho 
then enjoyed a grateful rest here, on wliich account it is called Tiriit- 
tani, or sacred repose. Indra out of gratitude gave him his daughter . 

Devasena in marriage. The story of Valli has been told in connee- 
tio :i with the V allinialai temple in Ghittoor. Here Valli is described 
as the daughter of Vishnu by Lakshmi, after the latter had been. 
m")tamorpho3od into a door. The child was found by a Korava 
king of Sp.itikanagari on the Lovali hills (the present Vallirnalai), 
an I was called Valli hecanso slxc resembled a creeper. Until a few 
years ago it was usual lor devotees to cut off the tip of the tongue 
and present it as an otfering to the idol, but the practice has been 
discouraged by throats of criminal prosecution, and an instance has 
not occurred lately. The tongue partly renews itself, and this is 
considered miraculous. It is asserted that the severed portion of 
the tongue, when dr.>pped into milk, makes it boil over ! 

The ascent of the hill is by means of two jBights of stone steps 
on the east and west. That on the cast is flanked by niunerous 
choultrios, but the eastern asoont is too stoop to admit of many 
buildings. It leads to the lower Matharagr^mam, a congeries of 
spacious choultries, mostly round a very fine tank surrounded by 
cut-stone stops. The Pandaram residents gain a livelihood by 
begging and keeping the choultries in order, for which pilgrims 
give them small presents. The sire )ts are broad and flagged with 
granite stones. Many of them have a steep slope. Almost all 
the houses here are built of stone, which can be quarried close by. 

One of the distinctive features of Tiruttani is its sacred pools 
of water, of which there are nine, called the ICumdra, Pramha, 

Agastya, Indra, Vishnu, N.arada, Sesha, Kama, and Saptarishi 
tirtams, each having a legend attached. In the temple itself is 
the holy Kailasa tirtam. There are .also nine separate lingams, 
with names corresponding with those of the nine pools given above. 

On the south of the hill is a tope surrounding a pool called 
the Yedu Jonalii, or seven pools, around which are built the 
temples of the Sevan celebrated virgins and Virabadrasw4mi, 
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There are many inscriptions on the Tirnttani temples, hut few 
of them have yet been deci|)hered. 

Pallipat : Population 1,812 ; police station ; post office. This 
village was formerly a most important place, hut it is now only 
romarhahle for its agricultural industry, the lands in the neighhour* 
hood being very rich and yielding excellent crops of sugar-cane. 

It is 23 miles to the north of Tirnttani, and on the hanks of the 
Kuohastali. Once Pallipat was a large military station under the 
Muhammadans, and boasted a mint in which Pallipat pagodas 
were coined. Close to the town is Veligaram, considered a very 
sacred place, and said to he of great antiquity, 

Tiruvalangadu, or ‘ the sacred banyan forest/ is another very 
holy village in the Tirnttani division. It is 3 miles distant 
from the Ohinnammdpet railway station, in the south-east of the 
zemindAri, and has a population of 1,855. Police station. The 
village consists of three broad and parallel streets, leading up to 
the front of the large and ancient temple, which alone makes the 
place of importance. Here Siva is worshipped under the name of 
Devarasingapperumdn, and his goddess under that of Braniardla- 
kamhigd. The story goes that Pdrvati, pleased with the assistance 
rendered to her by Kdli in the contest between herself and the 
monster Euktabigan (who obtained from Bramha the privilege 
.that every drop of blood shed by him should become a monster 
powerful as himself), bestowed upon the malignant goddess many 
gifts and blessings. Elated with these, Kdli harried the country, 
killing and devouring all men and beasts that she met. At last 
she came to the banyan forest where she met the celebrated Ndrada, 
who narrowly escaped her. Ndrada complained to Siva, and the 
god visited the forest with his followers. Kdli was persuaded to 
enter into a dancing contest with him, the penalty of defeat being 
submission to the successful competitor. Siva was of course success- 
ful, and Kdli was’ ordered to reside quietly by the god’s side in 
that locality, where the people erected a temple to acconimodate 
tlie pair. Of the 64 places in which Siva is reputed to have 
danced, Tiruvdlangddu claims to rank first. The chief feast 
(Bramha-utsavam) takes ^place in Panguni (March-April), and in 
Mdrgali (December) the Aradra festival occurs. Both are largely 
attended, and the temple is also frequented by devotees throughout 
the year, the goddess being supposed to have great power in curing 
ailnaents, granting male offspring, and the like. It is asserted that 
during the Aradra feast, when the idol, being taken in procession, 
reaches a particular spot in the town, a number of Brdhmani kites 
suddenly appear, and soar over it in circles always from left to 
right. There are 13 inscriptions in. the temple. 
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KaBakammachatram is a large trading village not far CHAP. XIX. 
from I'imvalangddii, upon the old trunk road which led from XiiRVET- 
Tiruvalliir to Tiruttaiii. This used to be much frequented by 
travellers from Madras, but has long been abandoned, and the Places of 
village has doubtless declined in consequence. It is a modern place^ 
which has sprung mp around a large choultry built by one Rdma- 
badra Naidu, Poligar of Ohlnnanaidupaliam, for the convenience 
of the numerous travellers who passed along the road. Ilis mother 
Kanakamma had intended to construct the building, but died 
before doing so, and he attached her name to it and had food 
distributed free of charge. The charity ceased, probably when 
the pfilaiyam was wrested from the poligar by the Kdrvetnagar 
, zomindar, but has of late years been continued on a smaller scale 
by the Komati community, which has taken possession of the place. 

They form the bulk of the population, and are in affluent circum- 
stances, buying up the agricultural produce of the surrounding 
country and exporting it to Madras. . The village has a post office 
and police station. It is not a separate village, but a hamlet of 
Nekkampeta and the population of the two is 728. 

Eamakrishnamaharajupet is a village about 11 miles from 
Tiruttani and about 3 from Sholinghur. It is nominally a hamlet 
of Ohellattur and the total population is 1,015. A fair trade is 
carried on in grain and cloths which are largely woven here. 

Arungulam: Population 2,074; is a flourishing village 8 
miles east of Tiruttani. It has a Jain temple of great repute, dedi- 
cated to Dharmasdgara Swami, the fifteenth tirtankara, though 
Parsavanadha Swami, the twenty-third tirtankara, is also wor- 
shipped, There is a romarkahle stone in the village hearing un- 
intelligible characters, which is believed to -have great power in 
curing cattle disease. 


palman.ee taluk. 


The Palman^r taluk lies on the western side of the district, and is Falman:^». 

bounded on the west by Mysore ; on the north by Punganur ; on 

tbe east by Ohittoor and Grudiydttam ; and on the south-west by description. 

Salem, Its area is 439 square miles. * It was formerly called the 

Kadapanattam taluk, the head-quarters being at the village of that 

name. 

The talixk is situated upon the Mysore plateau, the general level Hills, 
being nearly 2,500 feet above the sea, and some of the hills attain- 
ing to a height of nearly 3,000 feet. The chief of these are“Patti- 
konda (2,908 feet),' Bairapallikonda and Devarakonda. 
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The priueipal riyer is the KouudiiiiaiiaJi, wliich oiitoriug the 
taluk from rungaiiur, flows tlirougii the ghats iuto Giidiy attain 
after receiving the surplus of the Dandapalli tank, fed hv a Mysore 
river, anvl the waters of several other streams. It is generally 
known as th;‘ (:tiidiyixttani rivexy as the town of that imiin) stands on 
its banks. The Goddar or Ambiir river also rises iu the wt.^st of 
Palmaiier, and discharges down the gorges iu the neigh liooihood 
of the Najakkaiieri pass*' ' 

Palmaner has a great extent of jungle laud^ but large trees are 
mostly confine 1 to tho eastern portions, where the plateau descends 
to th]i plains. Eisowhero large mimbers of tamarinds are found, 
and their produce is one of the principal articles of trade. The 
eomnioiiost tree is tho kauaga {PoiHfai^ua ijlahni)^ which grows * 
luxuriantly, and affords not only oil from its seeds, but excelh^it 
manure from its loppings and faded flowers. Forest products are 
abundant and wihl beasts fairly numerous. The area of the Govern- 
ment forests is about 100 square miles. 

Tho soil of Palmaner is apparently iiioro fertile than that of 
tho two zemindar is wliieh lie above the ghuts, and heing hc'avily 
manured, produces splendid crops. The soil of the taluk Ixdongs 
entirely to tho red series, about four-fifths of it being rod sand and 
oiie-fii'tli red loam. 

Panthers are fairly common ami both tigers and bears are 
occasionally seen. On tho slopes, hares, pea- fowl, jungle-fowl and 
pigeon are xfieiitifiil, and excellent duck and teal shooting is to l)o 
had on tho tanks in the cold weather. 

Owing to its elevation the taluk is not a hot one, and, in Decem- 
ber and J aunary, the nights .are quite cold and sharp. The normal 
rainfall is about 36 inches a year. The climate is cool and pleasant 
to Europeans, but in tlm neighbourhood of Venkatagirikdta natives, 
osp'^eially visitors from the plains, suffer much from fever. 

No railway runs tlirough tho taluk, but it has some excellent 
roads, tho total mileage bchig 1281 Tho principal roads arc those 
from Palmaner to Ghitioor 26 miles, from Palmaner to GndiyAt- 
tam 28 miles, Palmaner to Venkatagirikota 26 miles, and Palmaner 
to Pungauar 18 miles. Tho road to Venkatagirikota goes on to 
Bangalore, and this was once a regular route between Madras and 
that station. Another route was up tho Nayakkaii4ri pass and 
then oh to Venkatagirikota, but the pass is somewhat difficult for 
wheeled traffic. There is an- alternative route from Palmaner to' 
Bangalore via Pattikonda; this runs through the Koldr gold 
fields. , ■ ' _ , - ' 

The taluk lies in the OolleotoPs division. ‘ The chief local 
revenue officer^is the tahsildar (salary Es. 150), who is assisted 
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by a deputy talisildar stationed at Voiikatagirikoia and a slioristti- CiiAP. xix, 
dar at Palinaner. All these three officers arc also magistrates. Palmaner* 
The taluk forms a single police division under an iiispeetor, and Admi^tra- 
is divided into four police station charges. In respect to civil tion. 
actions it is situated within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of 
Chittoor, who holds his court periodically at Palmaner. The number 
of villages is 102, and all but nine are inhabited. Of the total 
number, 7 0 are G-overnmont villages, and the rest shrotriom or indm. 

The population in 1891 was 48,135, of whom 24,273 Avoro males Population, 
and 23,862 females. The population of the Govermnent villages is 
43,010. PTindiis number 44,737, Mnsalmans 3,302 and Christians 
96. The population has increased by 15*11 per cent, since 1881, 
and there are now" 110 persons to the square mile. The number 
of occupied houses is 10,356, and there are on an average 4*65 
inmates to each house. Of the male population 88*87 per eont. 
are illiterate, 8*66 per cent, can read and write, and 2*47 per cent, 
are learning. Of the females 99*74 per cent, are illiterate, 
l^olugu is the mothcr-tongno of 34,358 persons, Tamil that oE 4,001, 

Canaresq that of 5,989, and Hindustani 3,077. Classified by moans 
•of suhsistouce the population consists of 30,659 landlioldors and 
tenants, 1,296 agricultural labourers, 7,409 general laboureis, 2,667 
traders, 496 weaA^ers, 1,781 other artisans and 3,927 ^ others.’ 

The area of ryotwdri ImlUl in the taluk is 258,100 acres, that Tiieiaud, 
of minor iiidms is 12,922, and that of ichok indm villages 9,904 
acres. There are no zemiiidaris. Of the ryotwari land about 
78,100 acres are under forest and 126,300 acres are not available 
for cultivation. Of the remainder, 35,000 acres are in occupation 
and the area available for extension of cultivation is thus 18,700 
acres. The area cropped in 1892-93 Vas 32,300 acres of ryotwari 
land and 9,200 acres of minor indm, or about 0*90 of an acre p-er * 
head of the population of Government villages. Including the 
area cropped more than once the extent was 47,100 acres. Eagi is 
the principal crop, and is grown on 18,000 acres in Government vil- 
lages. The extent under lice is a little over 13,000 acres. There 
are nearly 1,500 acres under oil-seeds, about 900 acres under sugar- 
cine and 800 acres under condiments and spices, Eagi, ciimbu 
and horse-gram are the principal dry crops. Of the total area of 
rjotwdri holdings in fasli 1302, the diy lands comprised 24,400 
acres and the wet or irrigated lands 8,800 acres. The average 
assessment was As. 1 4-1 for dry and Its, 4-1-2 for wet, or 
Es. 1-1 i-S for all lands taken together. There'were in that year 
6,514 single and 3,609 joint pattas, and 5,528‘of the former and 
2,915 of the latter were for sums below Rs. 10. The normal land 
revenue of the taluk is Rs. 66,000, and the cesses charged on land 
revenue amount to Es. 11,000. 
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The principal irrigation is from tanks and spring cliannets. 
Several of the tanks are large and excellently built. The chief 
are those of Kizh&i, Eadapanattam, Eallupalli, ‘Dandapalli, 
liaireddipalli, Jidiniakiilapalli and Mdinadugii agraharam. The 
tanks depend upon local rain for their supply, and, unless they are 
filled seasonably, paddy cultivation cannot he undertaken. There 
are altogetlier 589 tanks and 37 spring channels, besides 11 
private tanks aiidl private spring channel. There are also 2,611 
wells, of which 1,977 are nsed to supplement other sources of irri- 
gation. The total area irrigated in 1892-93 was 12,000 acres, but, 
if the area cropped more than once be included again for each 
crop, the area irrigated was about 18,000 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Grovernment villages is shown in 

the marginal table. Interpreting 
20 81^ ploughing cattle to mean hulls, 
’ail bullocks and male buffaloes, there 
21 187 every 6’31 acres in 

ii’tsi occupation, the district average 
^CC38 one pair to 5*45 acres ; 

I’eoo there are 47 cows and cow 
buffaloes to every 100 inhabit- 
ants against a district average of 19; and there are 98 sheep 
and goats to each hundred acres in occupation, the average for the 
district as a whole being 83. 

The only mineral that is worked in the taluk is iron, which 
is principally found near the villages of Mudaramdoddi, Oliinta- 
mfikulapalli, G-onam&kulapaUi, and Nakkanapalli, where it is made 
into bill-hooks and agricultural instruments of good quality. The 
other industries are the weaving of coarse female cloths, woollen 
cumblies, and the preparation of sugar and sugareandy. The 
cumhlies are woven by the shepherd caste, called Knruba or Kur- 
umba, who tend flocks of excellent long-fieeecd sheep. 

Palman^r or Pallamaniri : This is the chief town in the 
taluk, situated at its north-eastern extremity, and not far from the 
summit of the Mogili pass. Population 5,040, of whom 4,038 are 
Hindus, 907 Musalmans and 95 Cliristians. Post and telegraph 
ofiiee ; travellers’ bungalow ; three ehatrams ; hc^pital ; police sta- 
tion ; registration office ; head-quarters of tahsildar and inspector of 
police. District Munsif of Ohittoor holds his court here periodi- 
cally. Palmaner has always been a favourite residence of North 
Arcot Collectors, the altitude, 2,247 feet above the sea, giving it a 
pleasantly coohclimate. When travelling to the Nilgiris was less 
easy than it now is, the town was not infrequently visited by resi^ 
dents of Madras during the hot season, and seveml excellent 
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bungalows are still standing. The place is, however, somewhat CHAP. XIX. 
feverish in 'wet and cold weather. The etymology of the name Palman^e. 
Palmaiier is not satisfactorily accounted for, hut it has been ■ 

suggested that it is from Fallaman^ a Tamil proper name, and interest. 
in, tank. The fort, which was destroyed and levelled about 
thirty years ago, was constructed by one Savaram Venkatapati 
ISTaidu, a poligar whose family has long ago been lost sight of. 

The town, which has been greatly improved by successive Col- 
lectors, is clean and well built, the houses being of the flat 
terraced description. A busy trade is carried on in the bazaar 
in grain, jaggery, tamarind, cloths, and cumblies, all of which 
arc also sold at the weekly fair. Owing to the cheapness of 
jaggery and the coolness of the temperature an ailrack and rum 
distillery has for many years been established in the town. The 
American Mission and the Eoman Catholics have both chapels and 
schools here. 

The scenery in the immediate neighbourhood of Palmaner is 
rather tame, but in some of the gorges and valleys very pretty 
views may be obtained. A favourite excursion is to a lovely glen, 
called the Grangammaehitsu (Gangamma’s valley), where a small 
stream falls from a height of about 200 feet into a deep pool shut 
in on all sides but one by high precipitous cliffs of rock. The 
vegetation is luxuriant and the spot extremely picturesque. By 
the side of the Gudiydttam road, and also at Kilpatla, 3 miles 
to the north of the town, are curiosities in the shape of enormous 
banyan trees .covering ground upon which a large camp might be 
pitched. The ghdt road to Gudiydttam md Sainigunta has some 
very charming bits of scenery, and is well worth traversing. At 
the top of it (Morddna) there is a forest bmigalow, built on the 
summit of a small emiuence, from which an excellent view of the 
wooded hills is obtained. The prospect at sunrise or sunset and on 
a moonlight night is particularly pleasing. 

The village goddess of Palmandr, as indeed of most villages 
in the Telugu part of the district, is Tinipati Gangamma and her 
annual festival is celebrated for fifteen days in April with consider- 
able pomp and ceremony. Tbe legend is that Gangamma w’as the 
daughter of a Brdhman and that she married a disciple of her 
father’s. This young man was in reality a Pariah who passed 
himself off as a Brahman. After his marriage a chance meeting 
with his mother nearly revealed everything, but he explained 
matters to her and persuaded her to give herself out to be a 
Brahman widow. She did so and came to reside with her son and 
daughter-in-law, but one day she complained that some cakes of the 
latter’s making tasted like roast buffalo-tongues. This revealed to 
Gangamma the true caste of her husband and she asked her father 
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^ wliat sliould done if a clog touelics oiir pot and pollntos it/ 
II or father replied that the polluted pot must be burnt. She tliore- 
upon returned to her house and while her husband, children and 
niotlier-hi-law were asleep inside, she set fire to it. She then 
prayed that she might be allowed to take the incarnation of Safeti 
and bo worshipped by all mankind, that her husband might be born 
again as a male buffalo and be saerifieed boforo her eyes every 
year, with his foro-Ieg in his mouth and the navel and tongue on 
his head, and lastly that her eiiildren should ho horn as fowds, 
sheep and goats and also sacrificed before her at her festival. 
Having obtained a promise that her pra^’-ers should he granted, she 
threw herself into the flames and perished. A similar story is told 
of other village goddesses. 

Venkatagirikota : Population 683 ; head-quarters of deputy 
tahsildar ; post office ; police statinn ; clispensaiy ; travellers’ bunga- 
low and ehatram. This town had formerly a far larger number 
of residents than at present, hut for some years it was a hot-l)cd of 
fever. In 1 863 the Collector reported that three-quarters of the 
houses in the town w^erc in ruins, and tlie rest onlj" inhabited 
because they w^ere well- built, and he reeoiiimeiided the removal of 
the magistrate’s court to Mogarala, 3 miles distant. In 1865 
a ■ transfer was made to Ivrishiiapuram, wliieh proving equally 
unhealthy, the deputy tahsildar returned to his original station. 
About 1877 the site of the town w\as altogether moved to higher 
ground upon the west, and the health of the people has improved. 
Hie new town is well laid out and excellently draine<i, the work 
having been accomplished dxmng the great famine as a means of 
affording employment to those seeking relief. The place is still, 
however, regarded as feverish and it is not at all popular with 
native officials. 

The ruins of a fort of considerable size stand between the sites 
of the old and new town. It wms biult by one Yeiikatagiri Naidu, 
a poligar, who gave his name to the town. An ancestor of this 
man, named. Nallappa Naidu, some four centuries ago settled at 
Yogu, 5 miles to the oast, and built a fort, 'which he called Bairu- 
vdnidurgam after his deity Bairudeva. Shortly afterv^nrds he 
moved about a mile nearer to Venkatagirikdta and built a new 
village, Bairapalli, and another fort. His descendant, as has been 
said, founded Venkatagirikota, whore the family ruled until they 
wore dispossessed. When this, event happened is not knowm * 

The soil of the neighbourhood is rich, and upon it much sugar- 
cane is cultivated. In a. large, tope close to the town an experi- 
ment w&, some years ago, made in growing coffee. It succeeded 
at first, but the yield soon became very small, probably owing to 
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excess of sbade and neglect of pruning. A ^^eekly fair is held CHAP. xix. 
here, to which cattle of a superior breed are brought for sale. Palmak^r. 
Sugar, tamarind, and gram are the chief articles of export. Piac^of 

Baireddipalli : Population 1,256 ; post office, police station 
and ehatram. This is a very Eourishing village 12 miles to the 
south-west of Palmaner, and about 14 from Venkatagirikota. It 
has a large tank, under which a considerable extent of land is 
irrigated, and carries on much trade in gram, tamarind, jaggery, 
sugar, and sugarcandy, the last mentioned being here manufac- 
tured in large quantities. Many of the inhabitants are Komatis, 
who seem to be in very well-to-do circumstances, their houses 
being better built and more commodious than those seen elsewhere 
on the plateau. There is a most picturesque camping ground near 
the tank. 

The original village, now called Digavafir, was formerly called 
Pillari Grudipalii, which was built some three centuries ago by one 
Bai Eeddi. This man had a son of the same name, who founded 
the present village, after finding two chests of -treasure while ho 
was ploughing. Bodi Kondamma JSTaidu, the poligar, hearing of 
the discovery, came down to seize the gold, hut cobras immediately 
swarmed around it and kept him at bay. Bai Eeddi, who was a 
mere boy, advanced to the chests, and the cobras made no attempt 
to touch him, which so impressed the poligar that he relinquished 
all claim to the treasure, and helped Bai Eeddi to build the village 
and temple. He also gave him a necklace, which is still exhibited 
by a lineal descendant, the present monigar of the village, as a 
proof of the truth of the tradition. The temple is dedicated to 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu and the annual festival (in 
Pebruary) lasts five days, 

Kadapanattam : Population 261. This village, which is about 
2 miles to the south-east of Baireddipalli, was once the most 
considerable town and the head-quarters of the taluk, which was 
then called after it. It is now an ordinary cultivating village, 
having a very fine tank. One of the favourite routes to the plain 
country used to he through this place, which was consequently 
called the village of the threshold (kadapa). The actual entrance 
%vas at the Talapula ghat, a few miles to the east, across which a 
wall of defence was built with enormous gates (talapulu) in the 
middle. At Kadapanattam were two forts, one upon a hill and 
the other upon the plain, both of which were several times besieged 
by invaders of the Oamatio. Little now remains of them, but what 
there is goes to show that they could never have been of any strength. 

Bdpanattani) also called Iruhb'/nda Bdpanattam^ is a small 
village about 4 miles east of Baireddipalli, well worth a visit 
n. 3 b 
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NORTH AECOT. 

Oil aeeoiiiit of its extraordiiiary colleetiou of liistvaeiis, eallod l>j 
tlie natives the Pdiidara’s temples (Pandava giidia). They are 
found elsewhere in the district, chiefly in the Palmaner taluk, hut 
are nowhere so numerous as near this village. A few of the kists 
were explored by Lieutenant-Colonel Bramtil, of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey, who thus describes them : — 

“ The tombs here are of unusual interest, from the size, shape 
and arrangement of the slabs of which they are composed, and 
^‘the rarity of their chief characteristic. The usual kistvaen, or 
“megalitliic sepulchral cell, is enclosed by three rings of upright 
“ stone slabs, each slab having its top rudely worked into a semi- 
circular or rectangular shape, and set closely side by side alter- 
“ nately, the round heads standing higher than their adjacent fiat 
‘‘heads by the amount of their semi-diameter, i,e,, the height of 
“the rounded portion, so as to form a parapeted wall of rounded* 
“merlons and flat silled embrasures. These walls or parapets rise 
“in three consecutive tiers, on a slight mound, or cairn, a foot 
“or so above the general ground level. The outer circle or tier 
“consists of some tw-'enty-four slabs, nearly 3 feet wdde, half of 
“them being semi-circular above ground, and standiug about 3 
“feet high, the whole forming a ring fence, or encL’sing w’-all, 

“ about 30 feet in diameter. The second tier has sixteen slabs. 

“ Eight of them round-headed, rising to a height of 5 or 6 feet 
“ above the cairn, or mound, the whole forming an intermediate 
“ ring wall, about 22 feet in diameter. 

“ The third or inner wall is composed of four promiuont round- 
“ topped slabs, 8 to 10 feet wide, and 10 or 12 feet high, above the 
“ cairn and 4 or 5 feet higher than the other flat-headed slabs that 
stand between them, and complete the inner wall, an octagon of 
“some 16 feet in diameter, or rather a square of 12 to 15 feet with 
“ the corners cut off. The kistvaen or sepulchml chamb )r nearly 
“fills up the internal space, the capstone or covering slab of which 
“sometimes projects horizontally beyond the chamber below, so as 
“ to fit closely to the four great round-headed slabs that enclose it, 
“the four fiat-headed comer stones being only about the same* 
“ height as the capstone, 

“ The only entrance to the interior was apparently intended to 
“ bo by small holes broken in the two or three central slabs on tlie 
“ east front, and nearly opposite to the similar hole in the eastern 
“ wall slab of the kist, A kind of antechamber, or closed portico, 
“exists between the inner chamber and the next enclosing w'all, 
“provided with, a moveable shutter stone, or slab. The stone 
“ slabs used throughout are comparatively very thin, being usually 
“ about 3 inches thick, and even the great capstones seldom exceed 
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6 inches. The whole forms an imposing strueture, and recalls 
the idea of a small citadel or fortification. 

There are many examples, perhaps a score or more, of this 
pattern still standing, and about as many more of a very similar 
“ kind, only without the round-headed projections, all the slabs in 
each ring or tier being of the same height. 

“ Dividing the tombs into three classes according to size, and 
counting the fallen and half buried as well as those standing 
there are 170 of first, 210 of the second, and 200 of the third or 
smallest sort, a simple kist, composed of slabs from 2 feet square 
and upwards, more or less buried in the earth, and without any 
‘‘ enclosing wall or circle of stones remaining. The JSTekropolis is 
much ruined and overgrown by jungle, so that, I suppose, there 
may well have been more than 600 tombs here within a space of 
500 yards long and 300 yards wnde. The interments have but a 
shallow covering of soil, sometimes less than a foot. On excavat- 
ing they were found to yield the usual sepulchral relics, except 
that iron weapons were very scarce or entirely absent, while the 
terracotta coffers were more abundant than in the similar tombs 
of Mysore. In one a few ornamental beads, similar to some taken 
out of the Ooorg tombs, were found lying near the remains of a 
human skull. Some of the coffers and sepulchral troughs, or 
trays, were ornamented with a chain ornament in festoons, and 
“ furnished with projecting rings, or loops, and prominent hooks, 
“ as if to hang garlands upon. Some were mere small flat troughs, 
whilst others ranged up to 4 feet long, 2 feet wide and high, and 
furnished with four or five pairs of legs. 

“Perhaps, however, I need only further mention the solo 
“ novelty that struck me, and this may be no novelty to others. 
“ Two or three Tamil letters were found scratched on the fragments 
“ of a little bowl. They seem to spell the word satham or Chatham, 
“ but the final m is very doubtful, and may be intended for a 
“ terminal d if that were admissible. 

“ A careful collection and close scrutiny of every fragment of 
“ the pottery (which is abundant and of the rude but antique and 
“ polished kind) would probably yield some valuable and curious 
information as to the habits, &c., of the tomb builders, 

“ I know of but three or four other places where these peculiar 
“ rounded slabs are to be seen, but they will probably be found to 
“ be more common when looked for/^ 

It has been suggested that these kistvaens are tombs of 
Kurumbas, wlio are still very numeroixs in this neighbouThoo<l. 
They are sometimes called Kurumbar Tcudiy*' Kurumba’s house,’ in 
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Nempatla: Population 807. This is close to Bdpanattnm 
■ Towards the north of the village, on the Pevarakonda^hilns^' 
verj old ruined temple, outside which is a rock inscription in 
cliaracters behoved to be Telugu, hut unintelligible. 

Nayakkan^ri is situated at the summit of the pass of the 
same name, and is now almost a deserted village. The old tru t 
road to Bangalore used to pass up this ghdt and on to Venkata- 
prikota, about 10 miles to the west. The road is in fair order 
but it is in parts very steep and is hut Httle used hv vdieeled traffic 
The village has a large choultry used bv merchants transporting 

goods on pack bullocks to and from the plains, and there is also a 
forest bungalow and a police station. Upon the northern hill 
stands an old fort, called the Peddanaididurgam. which was tko 
stronghold of the poligar of Chdragal, a villag'e a few miles to Z 
south. Prom the fact of his holding the key of this important 
pass into Mysore ho became inflated with an idea of Ms great 
importance and rebelled, but was taken prisoner at the close of the 
last century, and Ms drug was dismantled. He escaped from 
prison, and joining the Chittoor poligars in their rebellion was 
seized and hanged. A good deal of the fortification on the hill 
lemains, and proves it to have been a place of some strength 

Upon an opposite hill to the south is another collection of 
Mstvaens, very many of which have been broken to pieces and the 
stones used in building the choultry. There are a few examples 
of the round-topped stones charaeteristio of the B4panattam 
nekropolis, but the remains are not so numerous as at that place. 

Dandapalli : Population 1,176; is a village 4 miles west- 
north-west of Palman^r. It contains an old ruined temple, said 
to have been built by a Chola. There are five copper-plate 
sdsanmm in the possession of the village monigar. 


In vol. of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science will be found 
translations of a number of doomnents relating to shese tombs, which, in one form 
or ^othex, are found in many parts of South India, fieferenoe should also be 
made to Colonel Branfil s article in vol, x. of the Indian Antiquary. 
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PdH^E TALTJE. 


Tfis taint of Polar is situated in the south of the dJstrict. CHAP. XlX. 
Oa the north and nortli-'west it borders on the Vellore taluk ; its P6 l^r. 
eastern side borders on the Anii Jdgir aiid a portion of Wandi* . oenej^ 
wash ; its southern on the Tiruvanndmalai taluk of South Areot ; description, 
and its western on the Sonth Areot district* It is somewhat 
triangular in shape ; the length of each of its sides is about 35 
miles, and its superficial area 562 square miles. 

The taluk is essentially a mountainous one, a large part of it imis. 
being occupied by the J avMis, while there are also isolated hills 
near Polur itself and in the neighbourhood of Chetpat (Settuppattu) 
on the VVandiwash border. The average elevation of the Javddis 
above sea-level is about 2,800 feet ; the Oarnatieghur rises to a 
height of 3,124 feet, and there are peaks in South Areot and 
Salem of a greater height than this. A large block of these hills 
was transferred from Salem to North Areot in 1885. The 
Jav4dis are inhabited by a people who are- generally called Mala- ‘ 
ydlis, but they style themselves Velldlans. An account of them 
will be found in the first volume. 

The principal river is the Oheydr, also called the Bahud4iiadi Eivers. 
or hand-giving river. It was originally called the Skandanadi very 
many years ago, because Skanda-sw4mi, or Subramaniam, when 
fighting against Tarakdsnran, ordered his peacock to peck at a 
mountain, from whence the present river flowed and refreshed his 
army. After a time two brothers, Vasuda and Sumati (some say 
they were rishis, and that their names were Swarupdnanda and 
Nity4nanda), lived upon opposite sides of the river, and were 
both so deeply engaged in meditation that they only opened their 
eyes to eat what fruits they found handy once in twelve years. 

TJpon one of these rare occasions the brother who lived on the 
southern side found the country desolated with famine, and there- 
fore crossing the river, he plucked a fruit within his brother’s 
domain without his knowledge. This amounted to theft, for 
which the offender would be punished in his future life if not 
chastised in the present. Application was therefore made by both 
brothers to the ruler of the country, who awarded as a punishment 
the loss of a hand. The other brother advised the mutilated man 
to worship at Polur and Padav^d, and after that to bathe in the 
Skandanadi. The remedy proved efficacious, the hand was 
restored, and the river became the Bahuddnadi, which in Telugu 
appears in the form of Oheydr, The effluents of this river are 
the Kamandalanadi, or Padaved river, the Murukandanadi, the 
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€H;AP. XIX. 

POL^S. 

Soil, 


Forests. 


Fauna. 


Climate. 


Communica- 

tions. 


A<1miiustra. 

tion. 


Bliimanadij' and tlie Maiijal4r^ all having their rise in the Juvadi 
hills. 

The soils are black and red clays mixed with sand or graved 
hut the red soils greatly predominate. In the vieiiiity of the hills, 
where the ground is more fertile, a rich loam is found and the red 
loams, which foim the greater part of the taluk, are also of good 
quality. In point of soil in fact Polar occupies a favourable 
position and excellent crops are obtained. 

The Polhr taluk contains between 160,000 and 170,000 acres, 
or over 200 square miles, of Government forests, and nearly the 
whole of this large extent is on the Jav4dis. The largest forest 
is that of Virappanur, which is 100 square miles in extent. These 
forests have great potential value and even now give a considerable 
yield of timber, bamboos, myrobalans, gums, lac, wax, honey, 
wild saffron, Indian hemp, country sarsap.inlla, &c. 

This taluk has a greater variety of ferae witumet\mn any other 
in the district. The elephant was met with on the Javadis up to 
comparatively recent times, but there are none there now. Bison, 
however, are found in parts of the hills, and cheetahs, bears, 
hysenas, sambar, deer and wild pig are common, while tigers are 
occasionally seen. 

The climate of the plains is healthy, bat on the Javddis fever 
of a very malignant type prevails. The hiilmen themselves do 
not seem to suffer much from it, but it is so dreaded by people 
from the plains that it is with the greatest difficulty that they can 
be persuaded to go into the hills, and the administration suffers 
accordingly. The mean annual rainfall at Polur is about 39 
inches, but it is probably greater than this on tlie hills. Each of 
the two monsoons gives about the same quantity. 

The Villupuram-Guntakai railway runs through the taluk from 
south to north, having stations at Polur and Kalambur. The 
taluk is badly off for roads, the total length being only 47 miles. 
The principal highway is the road from Vellore ttirough Kaniia- 
mangalam and Polur to Tiruvanndmalai. Another road of some 
importance is that connecting Polur with Ohetpat and Wandiwash. 
There is great need of more roads in the northern and north- 
western parts of the taluk. 

The taluk lies in the Deputy Collector’s division. The chief 
local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Rs. 150), He is also 
a magistrate, but the hulk of the magisterial work is performed by 
the stationary sub-magistrate at Polur. The taluk forms part of 
the Arni police division and the inspector’s head-quarters are at 
that place. It is divided into five police-station charges. In 
respect to civil actions it is situated within the jurisdiction of the 
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district miiusif of Arui. The number of villages, iiioluding the CHAP. XIX, 
town of Poliir, is 2G9j and all but six are inhabited. Of the total Pol^r. 
number, 268 are Goyernment villages and one is shrotriem or Adm^tra- 
in^im. 

The population in 1891 was 139,709, of whom 69,380 were Popuiation. 
males and 70,329 females. The population of the Government* 
villages is 139,558. Hindus number 130,279, Musalmans 
3,845, Olrristians 4,739 and Jains 846. The population has 
increased by 23*36 per cent, since 1881 and there are now 249 
persons to the square mile. The number of occupied houses is 
18,116 and there are on an average 7*71 inmates to each house. 

Of the male population 87*07 per cent, are illiterate, 10*11 per 
cent, can read and write and 2*82 per cent, are learning. Of the 
females 99*65 per cent, are illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue 
of 118,599 persons, Telugu that of 16,305 and Hindustani that 
of 3,345. Classified by means of subsistence the population consists 
of 89,269 land-holders and tenants, 17,443 agricultural labourers, 

6,400 general labourers, 7,897 traders, 3,170 weavers, 5,568 other 
artisans and 9,962 ‘ others.’ 

The area of ryotwdri land in the taluk is 374,000 acres, that The land, 
of minor indms is 7,426 and that of villages 179 acres. 

There are no zeminddris. Of the ryotwdri land about 169,200 
acres are under forest and 30,800 acres are not available for 
cultivation. Of the remainder, 94,900 acres are in occupation 
and the area available for extension of cultivation is thus 79,100 
acres, but nearly 10,100 acres of this are said to be unfit for 
tillage. The area cropped in 1892-93 was 90,600 acres of ryot- 
wdri land and 5,60o acres of minor indm, or about 0*69 of an 
acre per head of the population of Government villages. Includ- 
ing the area cropped more than once the extent was 117.7(^0 acres. 

Rice is the principal crop and is grown on nearly 38,300 acres. 

There are 13,000 acres under oil-seeds, 5(^0 acres under orchard 
and garden produce and about 250 acres under indigo. Eagi, 
cumbu and horse-gram are the principal dry crops. Of the total 
area of ryotwdri holdings in fasli 1302 the dry lands comprised 
68,500 acres and the wet or irrigated lands 27,500 acres. The 
average assessment was Ks. 1-2-3 for dry and Es. 4-11-7 for wet, 
or Es. 2-2-8 for all lands taken together. There were in that 
year 14,630 single and 8,410 joint pattds and 10,922 of the former 
and 5,699 of the latter were for sums below Es. 10. The normal 
land revenue of the taluk is Es. 2,34,000 and the cesses charged 
on land revenue amount to Es. 33,000, 

The principal irrigation is from tanks. The chief of the tanks 
are those of Aliy4h4d and Polar, the former believed to have been 
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CHAF. XIX, built l)j one of tlie Ghola rdJdB. Another large tank is that of 
Foo^b. Poliir wliiohi irrigates an extent of more than 1,000 acres. There 

Thei^. are altogether 275 tanks, 19 river channels, 8 spring channels, 2 

anicuts and 5 madngus, besides 1 private tank. There are also 
11,212 wells, of which 5,096 are nsed to supplement other sources 
of irrigation. The total area irrigated in 1892-93 was 31,000 
acres, but if the area cropped more than once be included again 
for each crop the area irrigated was about 52,600 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Grovernment villages is shown in 
• the marginal table. Inter- 

Bulls and bullocks ... ... 31,397 pretiug ploughing cattle to 

S buffaloes mean bulls, ■buHocl-s ana mal© 

CowbnfFaioos ... 6,478 buffaloes, there is one pair to 

Yomig stock ... ... ... 23,/90 

Sheep ... ... ... ... 54,148 every d*d 2 acres in occupation, 

t-^oats ... ... 80,637 the district average being one 

Cai-ts ... ... ... ... 1,731 fo 5*4 d acres; there are 

23 cows and C(JW-buffaloes to 
every 100 inhabitants against a district average of 19 ; and there 
are 83 sheep and goats to each hundred acres inoccupation, the 
average for the district as a whole being 83. 


Cows 

Male buffaloes 
Cow bnffalo{)S 
Young stock 
Sheep ... 
C4oats 

Ploughs . . . 
Carts 


Products, The ordinary minerals of the district are found in Polnr, and 

besides tliese, magnetic iron ore occurs in small nodules near 
Pottarai, 5 miles from the kasha town. At E’dndapdiiam, 14 
mih‘S from Poldr, a few garnets are found in a piece of ground 
measuring 3 acres, but they are of little value, having 
evidently been subjected to great heat, which has caused many 
. flaws. : 

The manufactures are only two, weaving and shoe-making. 
There are many weavers in the taluk, their chief centres being the 
villages of ManasdrdbM and Mimpattu, where a rather superior 
sort of cloth is turned out and exported mostly to Bangalore. 
(Joarse cloths are made at Aliy^b^d or Kalambur, Singaravddi, 
PalankovQ and Mahddevamangalam. Ouniblies are woven at 
Attuv4rab4di and Edrappattu, the latter village producing the 
finer kiiid. Shoe-making is in the hands of the Labbais of 
Ohetpat, who aimually manufacture many thousands of shoes 
which are sold all over this district as well as South Arcot. This 
industry is, however, declining. 

Poliir t Populatim 8,631, of whom 6,721 are Hindus, 1,721 
Musalmans and 189 Christians. Agriculture supports 4,356 of the 
inhabitants, trade 1,420, general labour 837 and weaving 255. 
The town is the head-quarters of the tahsildar, sub-magistrate 
and sub-registrar. It has a police station, post ofiiee, railway 
station (with telegraph office)^ dispensary, travellers^ bungalow 
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and cliatrnm. Tlie the railway station above sea-level 

is 544*29 feet. The etymology of the name is said to be Po/?; a 
proper name, and a village. 

Polur is situated about 2 miles from the Cheydr, on its 
northern bank, and east of some hills called the Sampatgiri and 
Vassar hills. Between these is built the bund of the Polhr tank, 
vhich receives tlie waters of the Man jaMr. The Sampatgiri is 
topped t)j a holy temple, and there is anothei’ shrine in the town. 
The town is |)ooiiy built, with narrow and ill-arranged streets. 
The road to Tiruvannamalai passes through its main bazaar, in 
which tlieio is a lively trade in grain. A small ruined fort, with- 
out any history, stands near the town, but beyond this it is with- 
out any features of interest, 

Chetpat or Seftuppattii : Population 2,321 ; police station ; 
post ofEee ; chatram. Situated in the extreme south-east corner 
of the taluk, at tlie junction of the Wandiwash-Poliir and Arni- 
Giiigeo roads. P'ormerly the head-quarters of a taluk of the same 
name wdiich bedonged to South Arcot. The town is now chiefly 
celebrated for its manufacture of native shoes already referred to, 
though it was formerly a Muhammadan military station of no 
small importance. The fnrt is now in ruins. The old Siva 
temple has some Tamil inscriptions. A large weekly fair is held 
here, attended by many villagers from this and the Wandiwash 
taluks. Chetpat has a very pretty camping ground. 

Padav^d : This desolated city is one of the most interesting in 
the district. Though it now contains only 654 inhabitants, tradi- 
tion says that it was the capital of a dynasty, which many 
hundreds or thousands of years ago held sway in this part of the 
country. This no doubt refers to the Kurumbas. The town was 
16 miles in circumference, and full of temples, choultries, 
and fine private residences. The extent of the city may be 
judged by the fact that the present villages of Santavdsal, where 
the fair or santa was held, and Pushpagiri, the site of the flower 
market, are 4 miles apart. The city is believed to have been 
entombed by a shower of dust and stones, which overwhelmed the 
whole of its magnificent buildings. Jungle has ovex'grown tlie 
whole area of the original city. There are two extensive but 
ruined forts upon the plain, built doubtless by the Kurumbas, and 
another upon a peak of the Javddi hills which overlooks the city. 

There are two principal temples in Padaved, one dedicated to 
a goddess called ilenukambdl and the other to Edmaswdmi. The 
offerings at the latter were formerly paid to Government, tlie 
annual revenue being about Es. 300. EenukdmbdFs shrine is 
the more celebrated, and is visited by large crowds on Fridays 
11. 3 E 
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in the month of Adi. The tradition regarding her and the citj 
of Pada^ed is as follows. 

The goddess was the daughter of a king, named Eaiyata 
E4ja. lla-ving obtained permission from lier father to marry, 
she started with an army in search of a suitahie husband. While 
she was in camp to the north of Padaved hills, a voice from the skies 
announced that Jamtrdagni rishi, wim resided in the forest by the 
river, was the man for her, and she accordingly marched onwards 
to find him, aecompanied by her army and her attendant maid- 
servant Ohdmandi, wlio was skilled in magic. The rislii resenti‘d' 
the. goddess^ intrusion, and conjured up magical armies, which 
Chdmandi burned up by the fiery fiames of her eye until Jama- 
dagni quenched the flames by pouring forth the contents of liis 
inexhaustible pot called Kamandalam. Tliis formed the Padaved 
or Kamandala river. For a long time a fierce battle continued, in 
which numbers were slain, and hence the town is called Padai (an 
army) vottu (to slay).' At last Chdmaiidi was seized and bound 
with a garland of flowers upon the banks of the river, where her 
temple, that of ChAmandeswari, now stands. 

It now occurred to Renukdmbdl that she had come not to 
quarrel but to get married, and she therefore called off her army, 
and began to play most melodiously upon her tom-tom, 'J he 
surprised rislii came forward to see wdio the skilful performer 
might he, and she, observing the success of her manoeuvre, eoylj 
retreated into the forest, where he followrod and married her. This 
happened in the month of Adi, and on the Fridays of that month 
therefore the cliief feasts take place. 

After a time a son, Parasurdman, was horn to the couple, who 
proved liimself a most extraordinary child. lieniikdmhal was a 
model wife, and as her mind was always filled with chaste thoughts 
she was able daily to carry water from the * Padmasarasu ’ pool 
in a vessel made of sand. But one day a gandharva flew across 
the sky as she was drawing water, and liis beautiful form reflected 
in the pool excited her admiration. Prom that moment she was 
unable to form her vessel from sand, and her husband ^s attention 
being attracted to the circumstance, he became jealous and ordered 
Parasurdman to behead liis mother. The obedient young man 
fulfilled the order, and the rishi, greatly pleased, promised to grant 
him any request ho chose to make. He begged that his mother’^s 
corpse might be restored to life, and was given some sacred water 
to sprinkle over the severed head and trunk. In his agitation 


’ This derivation, however, is dpn'btfxil, A preferable one is from paiai, an 
army, and vtdUi a town, so that Padaii idH rneans a camp. The inscriptions fehovf 
that Padaividu was the origiiml form of the name.— Ei>. 
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Parasiiniman miitcd Lis mother’s head to the body of a Pari^ .CHAP. 
woman who had opposed him when he attacked his mother, and r<5LUB. 
whom he had killed. To make matters worse he joined the 
Pariah’s head to his mother’s body, .Tamadagni after some interest, 
thought annonnced that as the head was the most important part 
of the body, the woman first brought to life represented Kenukdm’- 
bdl. The other was named Mdriamma, and ordered to attend 
Eenukambdl as a seryant. She has a temple at PadavM, where 
animal sacrifices are offered up, chiefly by Pariahs, who consider 
that siie belongs to their caste. 

After some years a king named Kdrtavira Arjnnan came to 
visit the rishi, and was entertained at a magnificent feast provided 
by the cow Kamadenu, wliich could produce anything in the world. 

The rdjd asked for the animal and was refused, on which he in a 
rage cut off J amadagni’s head. Renukdmbdl attempted to commit 
sati, but the devatas extinguished the flames of the funeral pyre 
with showers of rain. She descended naked, and covered with 
blisters, but, making garlands of margosa leaves, clothed herself, 
and by a thought summoned her son to her presence. Parasurdman 
was greatly annoyed at what the devatas had done, but they 
explained that they had acted merely to increase the goddess’ conr- 
sequence, for now she would be universally feared, as she would 
manifest herself in the shape of blisters w'hich should break out 
upon the bodies of the people, and for which margosa leaves should 
bo the only cure. Small-pox is therefore now supposed to prove 
that this goddess has taken possession of the sufferer, and margosa 
leaves are still the common remedy. The figure in the temple is 
buried up to the neck in the ground, since the body belougs to a 
Pariah, and is propitiated by offerings of rice, jaggery and ghee. 

The female devotees often appear before it clothed only in garlands 
of margosa leaves. 

When these things happened there were no city or temples 
at Padaved. These, the legend says, were built by one Viraswdn, 
a member of the Solar line of kings of Ayodya. A rdkshasa 
named Bishaparava caused this prince much annoyance and trouble, 
and he applied to the rishi Vasishta to be directed to a spot where 
he could live in peace. Yasishta narrated the sacred history of 
Padaved, and advised Viraswdn to establish himself there. He 
did so, and was succeeded by his son Harihara and his grandson 
Hemamdli, with their descendants, who reigned very gloriously. 

The destruction of this great city was caused by the curse of 
Hanurndn, When Edma fought with Edvana the latter was 
protected by the goddess of Padavdd, to whom he had most 
devoutly prayed, and she therefore lodged his life in a lotus flower 
which grew upon the Padmasarasu, Hanumdn tried to pluck 
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the flower, but was opposed by the devi, who cursed Mm. He 
retaliated by prophesying that her mighty city should be destroyed. 
She appealed to Eama, who, on condition that liaTanaii should 
he given up, modified Haniimiln’s curse by saying that the ruin of 
Padaved should not take place until after ten thousand years of 
the Kali yuga had passed, when one Nandan IMja should be the 
reigning monarch, who would prove a most cruel and sinful king, 
for whose misdeeds the town would be ovortlirown in a rain of 
dust. Then Edma settled by the side of the devi, and liis present 
temple was built. Thei^e is also a pool of water called the Eania- 
tirtam after him. 

Many stories are current regarding tlie wicked king Nandan, 
after whom the place is generally called Naiidan Padaved. lie 
was the son of Uttunga Eajd. and is described as most overbearing 
and tyrannical. It is not unlikely that after the conquest of the 
Kurumbas he w^as placed in PadavM as ruler of the neighbourhood. 
It has been suggested that this Uttunga Sija k Kula-Uttunga 
lidjd, the great Chola king wdiose illegitimate son, Adondai, utterly 
defeated the Pallavas and extinguished their kingdom for ever. 
His date, however, was from 1064 to 1113 A.D., and Padaved 
was in existence for some centuries later. Wo gather from inscrip- 
tions at Virinchipuram in the Vellore taluk, Vallam in the Wandi- 
wash taluk, and at Padaved itself, that in the fifteenth century of 
the Christian era, the kingdom (rdjyam) of Padaved belonged to 
’the province of Tondaimandalam and that it included, among 
other places, G-udiydttam on the west and Vallam on the east. 
One inscription at Padaved is dated 1449 A.D., and the destruc- 
tion (or abandonment) of the city must have, therefore, oeeurrod 
some time after that, 1 his inscription is interesting as affording 
the latest recorded date of Devar4j4 II of Vijayaiiagar, and as 
containing one of the earliest mentions of the division of castes into 
the right and left hand factions. 

Kadaladi : Population 3,103 ; police station. A large agricul- 
tural village, 12 miles south-west of Poliir. In a tope near the 
road to Poliir are some stone statues, on the top of a high rock is 
an old Siva temple, and a mile east of the village is another old 
temple. 

Karappattu : Population 3,652. The weaving of fine cumblies 
(blankets) is carried on here. 

Aliyabad: Population 5,096. Travellers^ bungalow (P.W.D.) 
close to Kalambur railway station. Coarse cloths are woven here. 

Nakshatrakdvil is situated near the village of Elattur, and 
possesses a temple only second iu importance to that of Padaved. 
It is dedicated to Subramaniasw^mi, who is supposed to have the 
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power of cnring* all kinds of sickness. Vows are therefore made to CHAT. XIX. 
him, and penances performed, which usually consist in going round PolCe. 
the hill several times. As at Tirnttani, many pilgrims visit the p]ac^75 
shrine on the Krittiga day of each month. Ihero is a Public interest. 
Works Department bungalow at Klattur. 

Mandakollattur : ropnlation 1,579; was once celebrated for 
its pandits, who were well versed in Sanskrit and the YMas. Uhe 
village has still a very large Brahman population. 

Carnaticglixir is a strong hill fort said to have been built by 
the MaliiTittas. It is shnated upon a spur of the Javadis, about 
2,700 feet above the sea, wliich terminates in a huge dome-shaped 
rock, on wdiich the citadel is built. 'J'hisis 3,124 feet above sea- 
level and is separated from the rest of the fort by a narrow neck of 
rock 50 yards broad. The length of the main enclosure is nearly 
half a mile, and its breadth about a quarter of a mile. 'I'lie ram- 
parts are built of stone to a height of from 20 to 25 feet, sur- 
mounted by a stone parapet having embrasures and loop-holes for 
muskets : a banquette runs all round the walls. There are a few 
ruined buildings to be found here and there within the enclosure, 
but all is so overgrown with jungle as to be rapidly falling into 
complete ruin. The view from the liighest point of the citadel 
over the liills on the one side and the plains upon the other is very 
charming. 

Tirumalai : Population 633 ; is a small village about 7 miles 
north-east of Polar, and about 5 from Devikdpuram. It stands at 
the base of a precipitous hill of granite upon wdiich are some reli(‘s 
of the Jain religion. Some Jain families still live in the village, 
and the temples on and below the hill belong to them. The most 
striking sculpture on the hill is a rude Jain figure, j6I feet high, 
found cut on the face of a cliff near the summit. It is not sur- 
rounded with the usual spiral branches or leaves. Upon its left is 
a long inscription, in archaic characters, the meaning of wiiich has 
not been yet discovered. Other inscriptions occur elsewhere, and 
particularly near the temple at the foot of the liill, but many are 
greatly defaced. Some of them have been deciphered by Dr. 
llultzsch, who has published an account of them in his SoufJi Indian 
Jmcripfions, vol. i. The earliest is dated in the reign of Edjardjd, 
who ruled early in the tenth century. 

There appears nothing remarkable about this lower temple, but 
close to it some rock chambers have been constructed in a natural 
cave formed in the face of the cliff. Many J'ain figures once stood 
in these, but wore more or less destroyed during the Hyder ‘ kaM- 
bana.’ Ui)on the walls are numerous frescoes, on the whole very 
well executed. The most interesting, and perhaps the best painted, 
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is a circular one Imviiig a Jain figure seated in the centre, and the 
partitions around being filled with Nagas, monks, white-hooded 
nuns and others. Oloso to the village are two very largo stone 
circles. 


PUNGANLTB ZEMINDARI. 


This estate is 648 square miles in extent, and is situated above 
the ghdts in the north-west corner of the district. It is bounded 
on the west by Mysore ; on the north by Cuddapah ; on the east 
by the Chendragiri and (Jhittoor taluks ; and on the south by the 
Palman^r taluk. 

The natural features of Punganfir are those of the rest of the 
Mysore plateau. The Mils in the centre and oast are liighcr and 
bolder than those in the west, and are covered with a larger and 
denser growth of jungles. 

The south-eastoni portion is drained by the Koiindinianadi, 
which passes through Palnianer into Giuliydttam, and the waters 
of the north-west fiow northwards, uniting eventually with the 
Bahuda river of Cuddapah. 

The finest jungle occurs in the east, extending a distance of 
2 miles between Avulapalli and Chaidambailu, and passing for 
some distance down the Avulapalli gorge towards the Chittoor 
taluk. The Parikidona jungles on the west and the Basavdpuram 
jangles on the south deserve notice, not so much for their forest 
wealth as for their affording extonsivo pasture grounds, winch are 
rented out as such by the zemindar. A very excellent breed of 
cows is raised here. In the hilly and wooded portions of the estate 
largo game is pretty plentiful, and until thirty or forty years ago 
some elephants were found. 

The climate, like that of the plateau generally, is pleasant, the 
temperature seldom being high, while in the cold weather the air 
is keen and invigorating. The zeminddri appears to be less fever- 
ish than the adjoining taluk of Palmaner and is dry and healthy. 
The average annual rainfall is only 28*80 inches and not infre- 
quently the amount received is considerably less than this. Each 
monsoon gives about the same quantity. 

There are no railways in the zeminddri, the nearest being the 
Villupuram-Guntakal line just over the Cuddapah border. The 
principal road is the Bombay trunk road which runs from Palma- 
ner through Punganfir to Madatiapalle. Anotlier road runs from 
Punganlir, through Saddam,, to Kallur, and a third road goes 
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from Pmign.Biir to Bjmgalore. More roads are needed to connect chap. XIX. 
the zemiiid^ri with the raihvaj, and to open np the eastern por- PuKGANtJE. 
tion in the direction of Avnlapalli. 

The family of the present zemindar is said to hare settled in History, 
the countiT as early as the thirteenth centnry, and to have been 
in possession of considerable territory which is not now included 
in the estate. One Bitappa Gonnivdrn, leaving Ms own village of 
Mudwarapiir, the position of wdiich seems unknown, came with 
his near relatives, composing seven; families, by way of Oonjee- 
veram and settled at V arigapalli in the Chittoor taluk. After resid- 
ing there for a short time the immigrants in S.S. 1 172 (A.D. 1250) 
moved to Smigatnr, founded a city, built a fort, and constructed a 
pagoda which they dedicated to Chennakeswara Swdmi. At the 
close of the fifteenth century the head of the family, Timmayya 
Gounivdru, found some liiddcn treasure, which, in 1479, ho expended 
in clearing the country round the present town of K()Mr in 
Mysore. He foundal that place and built its fort. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Immidi Timmayj^a Gounivdru, who is said to 
have driven away Adil Shdh when he attacked Ponukonda in the 
time of Krishnadeva Edyalu, for which act the latter gave him the 
title of Rdyedu and the district of Anikal, near Usur, without 
obligation of tribute. In 1510 he built tJskdta and Jangam- 
kota towns about 10 miles apart, and 20 or 30 miles west of 
KoMr, and seven years later he fortified Anikal. His sway at 
tills time extended over Koldr, Sungatiir, Anikal, tJskdta, and 
Jangamk(Sta, but at his deatli his two sons divided these territories, 
the elder Chikkardya Timmayya, from whom the present zemin- 
dar is descended, taking Koldr and Sungatiir. About this time 
Vellore was seized by the Vijayanagar Rdjd, whose, family while 
travelling was attacked by a freebooter named Virappa Naidu, who 
was carrying off the women and treasure when the poligar inter- 
cepted him, and restored the prisoners and property to the rdjd. 

In return he received various presents and titles, as well as the 
distinction of the nowhuf, for the maintenance of which Filer and 
Gdtikal were given in jdgir, with the admonition to destroy the 
Boyas, or petty poligars, and assume their possessions without 
obligation of peslikash or nuzzer.^ The poligar accordingly forti- 
fied Gfitikal, seized Saddam and Kandfir, and going to Avulapalli, 
conquered the Boyas and settled that district. lie then built the 
fort of Punganur, but continued to reside at K61dr. As his son 
Chikkardya Basava Gounivdru was only six years old at the time 
of his father’s death, an aunt named Hulsammdl became regent. 

During her regency Tendsha Pddshdh, of Bijapur, sent Eanadh- 
iilld Khdn into the country, who invested Koldr and Uskdta. 

Hulsammdl retreated with her nephew to Avulapalli (A.D. 1639), 
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CHAP. XIX. leaving' a garrison at Kolar^ wMch surroncloriHl, and tJskdta, Jan« 
PuNGANfjK. gamkota, and Sungatiir were seized. The sultan confirmed the 
Hisfcorv ' poligar in possession of Punganur, Saddam, Kandhr, i'iler, 

Q*utital, and Anikal, and issued a sanad. Yirachikkaraya, son of 
Chikkardya Basava G’Oiinivdini, about this time visited HyderabaJ, 
and was well received, obtaining presents and the title of Bahddur, 
and being ordered to pay tribute to the Cuddapah Nabob. Tliis 
arrangeniont continued for some time, but the peshkash fell into 
arrears and the next poligar, Immidi Chikkardyalu, was deprived 
of the Piler and Ghtikal divisions. Tlis son Mummidi Chikkard- 
yalu fell flighting against the Mahrdttas on the side of Abdul 
Mahsini 'Khdn, Nabob of Cuddapah, in 1757. The nabob was 
himself slain, and half his soiibah, including Pimganhr, was taken 
by the Mahrattas. From them it passed to Hauler, after hventy 
years of contest between the nabob, the Mahi’dttas and Mysore, 
daring which time Pimganur paid trihiito sometimes to one and 
sometimes to another. In 1775 HydeFs hrothcr-in-law, Mir 
Sahib, resumed Saddam and Kandur, but by Hyder’s order they 
were for a time restored and then resumed again. In 1780 
Pedda Chikkardyalu followed the Mysore army into the Carnatic, 
and died before Wandiwash* His son succeeded, but as he did not 
pay his tribute he was, in 1785, obliged to fly to Avulapalli from 
Tippoo’s anger. During the Mysore war he materially assisted 
Lord Cornwallis by supplying ti-ansit and provision, and at the 
conclusion of peace was confirmed by Tippoo, but shortly after 
forced to seek safety in the Company’s possessions. After the last 
Mysore war he once more returned to his estate, but he and liis 
successors only managed it as tahsildars or lessees for many years. 

In 1832 the poligar died without issue, and a dispute arose 
regarding the succession. He left two widows, each with an 
expectation of offspring. One bore a daughter, and the other mis- 
carried, so the succession went to the brothers. Of these, the elder 
was alleged to have been adopted out of the family, but Govern- 
ment recognised liim, considering the adoption not proved. In 
1841 he died, leaving two sons, of whom the elder, the present 
zemindar, was only 1 1 years old. His uncle at once seized posses- 
sion of the treasure, but died within a year wliile an inquiry into 
Ins misconduct was being made. The minor was installed in 1847, 
hut did not obtain a permanent sanad until 1861. He was made 
a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire in 1884. The 
zemindar belongs to the Sivdehir or Lingdyat caste, 
idmimstra- The zemin<ldri lies in the Collector’s division, which is usually 
administered by the Assistant OoUector or the head-quarter 
Deputy Collector,. The chief local magisterial officer is the sub- 
ordinate magistrate of Punganfir (salary Es. 120), who is also 
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in charge of revenue adtnmisfcration, the chief business in lliis chap, xix, 
direction being the collection of the income tax. The zominddri PuNGANtfsl ' 
forms a single police division under an inspector and is divided " 
into six polioe-.station charges. In respect to civil actions it is 
situated witliiu the | jurisdiction oi the district munsif of Cliittoor. 

The number of villages is 1,08'?,« of which 843 are inhabited. Of 
the total number 4 are Government villages, 272 are indm and 
806 are zemin. As in other parts of the plateau, each consider- 
able village has its keep, and is also sometimes surrounded by a 
stone wall. 

The population in 1891 was 92,023, of wtom 46,603 were Population, 
males and 45,420 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 200. Hindus number 86,761, Musalmans 5,061 and 
Christians 196. The population has increased by 27’56 per cent, 
since 1881, and there are now 142 persons to the square mile. 

The number of occupied houses is 1 8, 132, and there are on an 
average 5*08 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
89*31 per cent, are illiterate, 8*-40 per cent, can read and write and 
2*29 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*57 per cent, are 
illiterate. Telagn is the motherdongue of 78,607 persons, Tamil 
that of 1,747, Oanarese that of 6,149, and Hindustani that of 
4,706. Classified by means of subsistence the population consists 
of 66,712 landholders and tenants, 6,440 agricultural labourers, 

8,648 general labourers, 6,250 traders, 1,312 weavers, 3,157 other 
artisans and 9,504 ‘ others. ’ 

The extent of land under cultivation is about 105,000 acres, or The laud, 
about one-fourtli of the area of the zeminddri. There are twenty- 
four rates for wet lands varying from Es. 17 to Es. 11-1 0-0 ; and 
thirty-six for dry lands varying from Es, 15-14-10 to As. 1-2 
per acre. These rates were fixed in 1805, and have not since 
been modified. The average revenue for the six years ending 
with fasli 1286 is stated to have been only Es. 94.000. The 
present normal revenue is about Es. 2,75,000 and about Es. 16,000 
is received from other sources.' The peshkash is Es. 66,797, or 
with the cesses Es. 77,239. 

Tanks form the chief sources of irrigation. There are also a 
few wells and river channels. The chief tank is that of Sankara- 
riyapeta, fed by the Koundinia river. It was built by the grand- 
father of the present zemindar, and has a higb, broad bund, 
about a mile in length, under which 1,200 acres of land are irri- 
gated. At E4yalpeta and Yerikipenta are other large reservoirs, 
irrigating between 300 and 400 acres each. 

® Tbe hrge increase in the number of villages since 1B81 is due to the fact 
that iu that year the mouza, comprising several Villages, was taken as tbie unit, 
while in the village statistics of 1891 each individual village is shown. 
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Any amount of excellent granite can be got all over the xemin- 
ddrij and lime is plentifully found at Pungainir, Saddam, Pala- 
manda, and to a less extent in many other places. Iipn sand is 
collected in most of the hill streams, hut chiefly near A-vnlapalli, 
Kandnr and Ghemhakdr. It is very extensively worked, and tjie 
metal, which is much preferred to any that can he imported, is 
cliiefly sold in the Soudapalli fair. It costs more than foreign 
iron, and is converted into ploughshares and heavy hill-hooks of a 
pattern peculiar to this part of the district. The workmanship is 
good, hut the tempering might he better. 

The extent of sugarcane cultivation is comparatively large, and 
considerable quantities of jaggery are manufactured and exported 
from the division. Besides agriculture, the other industries are 
tlie weaving of coarse cloths and still coarser ciimhiies, and the 
manufacture of iron implements already’' referred to. The cotton 
cloths are mostly produced by Pariahs, and the cumblics by 
Kiiruhas. There are also a few braziers, who are tolerably skilful. 
The exports are chiefly tamarinds, sugar, jaggery, gram, and a 
good deal of jungle produce in the shape of tanning barks. The 
imports are almost confined to salt and fine cloths. 

Punganur: Population 5,565; residence of the zemindar; 
head-quarters of the sub-magistrate and of the police inspector ; 
union under District Boards’ Act ; police station ; post and tele- 
graph office; hospital; registration office; chatram (for Br4hmans). 
There is no travellers’ bungalow, but the zemindar will usually 
provide accommodation either at his mahdl or garden bungalow ; 
the visitors’ book, dating back to the beginning of the century, is 
worth an examination. Pimganur is the only considerable place 
in the zeminddri. The name is derived from one Pungamma, 
who, with the assistance of a sister Takkamma, is believed to have 
built the large tank -which irrigates the lands near the town. Who 
these sisters were is not now clear, but they are said to have lived 
before the present zemindar’s family settled in the eountrjq and to 
have been very poor. Soon after its construction the tank breached, 
and all efforts to fill the gap failed until Pungamma sprang into it, 
and ordered the people to throw earth around her. For thus sacri- 
ficing her life in order to benefit the people she was elevated to the 
position of a sakti, and a temple upon the bund was built, in which 
she is worshipped and where sacrifices are performed. For many 
years after her death Pungamma’s spirit is said to have conversed 
with the people in the darkness of night, and to have lent jewels 
to them ; but at last a mean advantage -was taken of her amiable 
conduct, some jewels were not returned, and from that day she 
ceased to speak. 
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Tho town is fahiy ])uilt, the houses being mostly of the low 
terraced kind. A good deal of trade in the products of the zemin- 
diiri is carried on, and oneo a year, in April, after the local festiwal 
in honour of iManikiardyaswami, which attracts great crowds, a 
large fair is held, when several thousand cattle are exposed for 
sale. The Mysore bullock is the breed chiefly represented, and for 
a pair of those as much as Es. 600 is said to have been paid. In 
tho centre of the town is the zemindar’s palace, a large and some- 
what ancient building, in wliich accommodation for European 
travellers is set apart. In front is a spacious courtyard containing 
several^ dens in which wild beasts are confined, and a museum in 
wEieh is a strange collection of curiosities, the most remarkable 
being life-size models representing various native castes in their 
usual state of dress or undress. The walls of the old fort encom- 
pass the palace and grounds. It is a rectangular structure, with 
occasional bastions and an encircling ditch, but the latter is almost 
filled up, and the walls have been partially dismantled. 

In the town is a fine drinking-water tank, surrounded by 
beautiful stone steps, and having a mantapam in the centre. It 
was built about 150 years ago by a female ancestor of the zemindar, 
and is largely used. A mile and a half from the town are the 
ruins of a large Eoman Catholic chapel bearing the date 1780, but 
only a very few Christians now remain in the neighbourhood. 
The zemindar has built a neat little school-house in the town, 
which was much wanted as education is very backward in this part 
of the district. He has also constructed, a mile east of the town, 
a small bungalow surrounded by a large garden tastefully laid out.' 
The climate is admirably suited to the cultivation of roses and 
other flowering shrubs. 

Edmasamudram is about 10 miles to the west of Pungandr 
and close to the Mysore frontier on the Bangalore road. Popula- 
tion 1,494 ; police station ; post office. The village fort is said to 
have been constructed by the Eoddis who built the Vellore fort. 
The temple to Jandrdhanaswdmi is a fine one. 

Soudapalli or ChavudapalU : Popula,tion 1,546. It lies about 
10 mdos north-east of Punganur, and has a bazaar in which iron, 
steel, and cumblies are the principal articles of commerce. It is 
chiefly remarkable for a temple, which, for the plateau, is of 
superior workmanship and contains some fair carvings. In front 
is a fine monolith about 60 feet in height, of graceful proportions. 

Eaudiir is a fair-sized village in the north-east of the estate, 
with a population of 1,114. The old village wall has been almost 
obliterated, but the stones of the gateway remain in position. The 
old citadel is also in ruins ; within it stands a small Hindu temple. 
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CHAP, XIX. The village has the advantage of having two good-sized tanks, and 
PuNGAN^E. the people are niostlv engaged in agriculture. 

piac^T^ Aviilapalli, or ^ the village of cows’: Population 295 ; is a 

interest, yq^j qIcI village, and has been a large one, Imt it is now nearly 
deserted for X^pparapalli, about a mile south of it. There are the 
remains of an old palace of the zemindars, with whom Avulaj alii 
was a favourite resort for sporting purposes. There is an ancient 
temple with carved pillars supporting a portico, but the roof of this 
has fallen in and adds to the deserted aspect of the pla'ee. On the 
opposite side of the river, at a distance jof about a mile from the 
village, rises a Ixigh hill Called the Avulapalli drug. On its 
summit is an extensive but ruined fortification of some aiitiquitv, 
built by the poligars who ruled the country before the present 
family got possession. It is admirably situated to command the 
steep pass leading down tliroiigh thick forest into the Chittoor 
taluk, but the climtde is very feverish. To tliis retreat the zemin- 
dars w’ore accustomed to betake themselves in times of trouT)le. 
The remains of a few buildings and a temple still exist upon the 
liill. The temple is regarded with considerable veneration, as the 
rishi Garkia, who gives his name to the neighboming stream, is 


believed still to visit the place, and virtuous men hear the sound of 



bells and music at midnight as though ho were worshipping there. 
Every Monday many people offer up prayers at the shrine. 

Eilapatla is now a small village with a population of 739, 
but it was once notew'orthy on account of the celebrated poiigar of 
these parts, Bodikondamma Naitlu, who li\ ed here, and the temple 
l)ailt by Brainha rislii, which the people affirm was in the poligar’s 
time esteemed to be as holy as Tirupati. Kondamma Naidii used 
personally to conduct a most gorgeous annual festival, and because 
he spent all iiis revenues on this instead of paying his pcjshkash, he 
got into trouble with the Bdjd of Chendragiri, who seized him 
and put Mm. in prison. When the festival appronehod he begged 
for one day’s leave to conduct tlie ceremonies, which w’-as denied, 
but on the feast day morning his cell was found empty, and wlien 
the r4jd pursued him to Eilapatla he found him seated on an 
elephant and heading the procession. The sw^mi had, of course, 
miraculously released his devotee, and the rdjd in consequence 
not only forgave but honoured Mm in many ways. Kondamma 
Naidu’s name is talked of all over Pimganur and Palmaner, but 
his descendants now live in Eilapatla in poverty. The temple is 
in ruins and the festival, though continued, has lost all its import- 
ance, Near the village is a famous banyan tree covering a very 
area. 

^^gastiswarakonda' 'is oaly noteworthy as being a holy 
plaeek It is said that when Siva was performing a ydgam in tlm 
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north, so many people flocivcd to the spot fhat the earth was about 
to be upset, when Siva sent Agastya hither to maintain the 
baianee. He employed his leisure in building the temple on the 
hill, which is now in bad repair. An annual festival, Sivaratri, is 
here celebrated, and the place is, like Kdlahasti, sometimes called 
the Southern Benares. Popular opinion asserts that the Swarna- 
mukhi really rises in a deep pool in this hill. This was once 
proved hj a man who dropped into it a lime and a rattan, and then, 
hurrying off to Kalahasti, recognised them as they floated down 
the river thoro! 


VELLOEE TALUK. 


The Vellore taluk is bounded on the west and north hy Gudi- 
ydttam, from wdiich it is separated hy tlie Pdldr ; on the east hy 
Areot ; and on the south by the Arni jdgir and Salem. Its length 
from east to west is about 35 miles, and its breadth about 12 
miles, the superficial area being 455 square miles. 

The northern portion of the taluk, which lies along tlie right 
hank of the P414r, is flat and open, but most of the rest is covered 
with numerous hill ranges proceeding from the Javddis, which 
occupy the eastern and southern parts. The chief elevations on 
these hills are Kaildsagiri, Perijamalai, Ohakkilidurgam, and tJclii- 
kamalai, most of which are upwards of 2,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. The height of Kaildsagiri is 2,743 feet. Many valleys 
occur between the hills, the most extensive being the Agaram 
valley. . 

Besides the Pdldr the only stream deserving of mention is the 
Agaram river, which rises in the Javddis and flows northwards to 
the Paldr, into which during the rains it discharges a very large 
quantity of water. No anicuts are built across any of the rivers, but 
the smaller streams feed several tanks, and have numerous spring 
channels scooped out of their beds. The Pdldr is spanned close to 
Vellore by a fine bridge. It was partially destroyed by the floods 
of 1874, but was at once restored, the foundations being at the 
stime time extended on one side to a sufficient distance to allow of 
a light bridge being raised upon tiiem to carry a narrow-gauge 
line of rails, which it was proposed to lay down in order to 
bring Vellore town into direct communication with the station 4 
miles distant. This light bridge was never built, but the desired 
railway connection has been ejected by the ViUupuram-Gmitakal 
line, whuh crosses the river some distance above the road bridge. 

The soils of the taluk are in the valleys rich loam and red and 
black clays mixed with sand and graveL These are remarkably 
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fertile. In /to, /level country /the, proportioii''^ ■of sand heeomes 
greater and the fertility less, while in some parts a great deal of 
soia and salt occurs and makes the ground barren. 

The taluk contains over 100,000 acres of G-overnment forests, 
the largest reserves being those of Ambhr and Arasampattu. The 
variety of timber trees is considerable, and some are very valuable, 
botli as timber and as fuel, especially railway fuel. 

The climate of the hills and some of the vallej’'s is feverish, 
but elsewhere the taluk is particularly healthy. The average 
annual rainfall is about 42 inches, the rainiest month being 
October. 

The south-west line of the Madras Bail way enters the taluk 
nearMelpadi and proceeds thence through Ambur and Vinnaman- 
g;ilam. The Villupiiram-Guntakal line runs from Vellore, south 
to Kaniyambddi and north to KI4tp4di junction. 

The total length of roads in the taluk is 132 miles. The 
Madras-Oalieut road runs right through from east to we**!, erm- 
neeting Vellore, Pallikonda and Ambur ; another road runs south 
from Vellore through Kaniyambddi, to Arni ; and a third goes 
from Vellore down the great Agaram valley to Tiruppattur. In 
addition to these there are a number of minor branches and cross 
roads. 

The taluk lies iu the Suh-Collector’s division. The chief local 
revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Ks. 175). The magisterial 
work of the taluk is performed by a sub-magistrate stationed at 
Vellore and another one stationed at Ambur. The taluk forms a 
police division under an inspector and is divided into seven police 
station charges ; the town of Vellore forms a separate division under 
another inspector. In respect to civil actions it is situated within 
the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Vellore* The number of 
villages, including the towns of Ambur and Vellore, is 151, and 
all are inhabited. Of the total number, 149 are Government 
villages and 2 are shrotriem or xn4m. 

Tiie population iu 1891 was 192,937, of whom 95,018 were 
males and 97,919 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 191,49 k Hindus number 164,867, Musalmans 25,428, 
and Christians 2,416. The population has increased by 14*27 
per cent, since 1831, and there are now 424 persons to the square 
mile. The number of occupied houses is 28,073, and there are on 
an average 6‘87 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
78*54 per cent, are illiterate, 16*66 per cent, can read and write 
and 4*80 per cent, are learning. Of the females 97*88 per cent, are 
illiterate. Tamil is the mother^tongue of 139,0 i 4 pers ns, Telugu 
that of 36,412 and Hindustani that of 14,293. Classified by 
means of subsistence the population consists of 80,691 landholders 
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and tenants, 28,490 agrienltiiral labourers, 13,019 general labourers, CHAP. XIX. 
21,9*28 traders, 2,795 weavers, 13,613 otber artisans and 32,371 Xelloee. 
-totlxers/ 

The area of ryotwdn land in tlie taluk is 260,900 acres, that The land, 
of indnn is 6,505 and that of tchole mdm villages 1,920 

acres. There are no zemindaris. Of the ryotw^ri land about 
83,600 acres are under ftu'est and 81,000 acres are not available 
for cultivation. Of the remainder, 78,300 acres are in occupation, 
and the area available for extension of cultivation is thus 18,000 
acres, but nearly 14,000 acres of this are said to be unfit for till- 
age. The area cropped in 1892-93 was 71,900 acres of ryotwari 
land and 5,800 acres of minor indm, or about 0*41 of an acre per 
head of the population of Government villages. Including the 
area cropped more than once the extent was 101,700 acres. Rice 
is the principal crop and is grown on nearly 30,000 acres in Gov- 
ernment villages. There are nearly 7,500 acres under oil-seeds, 

4,300 acres under orchard and garden produce, and over 800 acres 
under indigo. Eagi, cumbu and horse-gram are the principal 
dry crops. Of the total area of ryotwdri holdings in fasli 1302, 
the dry lands comprised 59,200 acres and the wet or irrigated 
lands 17,000 acres. The average assessment was Ks. 1-8-3 for 
dry and Es. 6-4-2 for wet, or Es. 2-9-3 for all lands taken 
together. There were in that year 12,531 single and 6,715 joint 
pattds, and 8,947 of the former and 4,039 of the latter were for 
sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 
Es. 1,99,000, and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 29,000. 

There are no aniciits across any of the rivers, but the smaller 
streams feed several tanks, and have numerous spring channels 
scooped out of their beds. The principal tanks are those of Se- 
dupperi, Seduvdlai and Torappadi. There are altogether 112 
tanks, 85 river channels and 63 spring channels, besides 2 private 
tanks. There are also 13,707 wells, of which 4,123 are used to 
supplement other sources of irrigation. The total area irrigated 
in 1892-93 was 37,000 acres, but if the area cropped more than 
once be included again for each crop the area irrigated was about 
61,000 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Government villages is shown 
gg in the marginal table. luterpret- 
. I8,834f ing ploughing cattle to mean 

* 7’575 tidls, bullocks and male buffaloes, 

. 27,053 there is one pair to every 4*35 

• 22 sS ^ occupation, the district 

. 17', 804* average being one pair to 5*45 
M 2, 247 acres; there are 14 cows and cow 


Bulls and bullocks 

Cows 

Male buff i loes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock ... 

Sbeep 

Goats 

Ploughs 

Carts 
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Products. 


'buffaloes to e%"cry 100 inlmbitants against a district average of 19, 
and there are 77 sheep and goats to each 100 acres in occupation, 
the average for the district as a whole being 83. 

Besides iron, lime, and building stone, which are common 
saltpetre is found in some parts of Vellore, and was until a few 
years ago manufactured to some extent. Iron is only worked 
sliglitly ill the villages of Pakkam and Pakkampaliern. The indus- 
tries are cloth and kdre mat weaving, the making of brass vessels, 
and the manufacture of paper, indigo, and gunny. Common 
cloths are produced in very many places, but notably in Vellore, 
Ambur, and Pallikonda. Eoed (A*or<?)mats are made chiefly at 
Pallikonda and Agararncheri by Labbais and Agamadis. The 
manufacture of brass utensils and plates is almost confined to 
Vellore, where several hundred Kammdlas are employed in it* 
Paper was once largely produced, but the industry is gradually 
dying out, Gruniiy (sacking) is made in Pallikonda by Janappas, 
and indigo is j>roducsd in many places. 

The trade of the taluk is very great, chiefly in grains and 
jaggery, and the larger proportion is confined to the kasba town, 
whence the produce is mostly exported to Madras and Beypore. 
In 1875 the exports from the Vellore (now Kdtpddi) station to 
these two places alone were in rice 18,000 tons and in jaggery 

8.000 tons, A good deal of forest produce is also exported, parti- 
cularly bamboos, those cut in this taluk being celebrated. The 
Malayalis who inhabit the Javddis gather much bark, lac, honey,, 
and wax. 

Vellore town has a papulation of 44,925, of whom 31,224 are 
Hindus, 12,220 Musalmans, 1,474 Christians, 8 Jains and 4 Brah- 
mos. Of the total 10,000 are traders, nearly 6,000 are artisans, 

6.000 are agriculturists, 4,700 are general labourers and the 

remaining 18,000 are distributed over a large number of other 
occupations. The town is a municipality under the District Muni- 
eipiilities Act, and has an annual income of about Rs. 54,tl00. It 
is the head-quarters of the sub-collector, district medical oifficer, 
district forest officer, chaplain, executive engineer, local fund 
engineer and assistant engineer, assistant superintendent of police, 
district munsif, tahsildar, sub-magistrate, police inspector and 
sub-registrar. It has a post and telegraph office, a hospital, police 
station and a large langarkhdna or poor-house. There is no 
travelh rs’ bungalow. It now possesses a railway station (height 
above sea-level, 700 79 feet) within its limits instead of 4 miles 
away across the river as formerly* It is a cantonment, hut there 
are now no troops quartered there, though a station staff officer 
is still maintained, chiefly to superintend pajunents to families of 
sepoys serving elsewhere. Belween 1881 and 1891 the popiilatio:?i 
of the town increased by 9*69 per cent. ' ' 
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Vellore is tlio largest town in tlie district and is tlie centre of chap. xix. 
an enormous trade in grain, wkilc almost every thing else can be VKLLoitE, 
purchased in its bazaars. It is often called by the natives E^va- 
velur, to distinguish it from Ellore, in the Goddvari district, which inteveZ 
is known as Uppuvelur. I'he original settlement was VelappMi, 
now a suburb, which derived its name from the circumstances of 
its being situated in the midst of a forest of vela or babool trees. 

Vellore similarly signifies the village of babool trees, and the pre- 
fix Eaya was added in consequenee of its becoming a stronghold 
of the rajds of Vijayanagar. 

The town, which includes ten small villages, stands about a 
mile to the south of the PdUr river. On its east rises a short 
range of bare hills, some 500 feet above the level of the plain and 
running from’ south-east to the north-west. A.t their north-west 
extremity is the cantonment, with the native town or pettah 
1>etween it and the base of the hills. Further south are the houses 
of the European residents, arranged on either side of the trunk 
road to Arni, which runs through the town. Most of the houses 
in the pettah are tiled, well built, and neatly whitewashed. The 
streets are generally broad, clean, and regular, with stone or 
masonry drains upon either side of the more considerable ones. 

The town is pleasantly situated, with hills upon all sides, and Las 
many topes of graft mangoes, oranges, vines, cocoanuts, and other 
fruit trees wdthin it and on its outskirts. The cultivation of sweet- 
scented flowers is one of the industries of the place, and many 
bales of those are daily sent by rail to Madras. 

% The chief object of interest is the fort and the temple within 
it. The former is une of the most perfect specimens of military 
architecture to be found iu Southern India, and the latter has a 
few carvings which by some are thought to rival those of Madura. 

‘‘The fort is traced on an irregular four-sided figure. The fort ifi- 
“ catious consist of a main rampart, broken at irregular intervals 
“ by round towers and rectangular projections. Below this there 
“is a fausse-braie, ornameated at intervals with machicolated 
“ turrets ; there is a broad wet ditch, varying a good deal in width 
“ ill different parts, but not laid out in conformity with the trace 
“of the works. There is a solid masonry counterscarp and covered 
“ way round three sides. On the north side the covered w^ay no 
, longer exists, as the high road to Salem runs along wh it would 

originally have been the crest of the glacis. The main walls are 
“ built of massive granite stone, admirably cut to point and fitted 
“ together without mortar. The upper parapets are built of, or 
“ lined with, brickwork in whioli the' embrasures are cut.’^ This 
is evidently the work of European engineers at a late period of 
the fortes history. “The parapet of the fausse-braie is of solid 
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stoneworij tlie tipper row of stoBes bemg cut to a semi-circular 
sliape, and tliiis presenting an omainental appearance, as well 
“as affording loopliole defenco. The count ersear|> is strongly 
“ built of stone in chiinam, the crest being at ]>rc‘soat finished 
“ off with brickwork plastered over. The counterscarp on the 
“ east front is broken by a berm about 7 fer*t below the crest, 

“ which is carried partly round tho south front on the same level 
“ and then drops several feet lower, at which level it is carried 
“ round the west on to the north face and there ceases. On tho 
“ south face there is a raised bastion on which the llagstaff stands, 
“and there are also two small round towxTS, raised above the 
“main works, at the south-east and north-east angles. There 
“are no outworks, caponniers, galleries, or traverses. Tho old 
“entrance was by a winding roadway wdth massive gates, and 
“ protected by a drawbridge ; but of late years a straight road has 
“ been cut through the rampart. On the south side there is also 
a footway which crosses the ditch on a stone causeway. There is 
“ no other means of entrance across the ditch.^’ ^ 

The ditch is supplied wdth water by a subterranean drain con- 
necting it with a large bathing tank called the Suryagunta, which 
receives all the drainage of the hills lying east of the town. 
Formerly the ditch was tenanted by several large alligators, but 
all have gradually disappeared, shot, it is said, by officers living in 
the fort. In March 1879 however four young ones were brought 
from the Palman4r taluk and let free in the water, where they are 
occasionally seen. 

YeUore fort is believed by many to exhibit clear signs of 
having been laid out by Italian engineers, but according to local 
tradition it was built by one Bommi Reddi (or Naidu), a native of 
Bhadrdchalam, on the hanks of the Kistna. He and Timmi 
Naidu were the sons of one Yddama Naidu of that place, and left 
their native town in order to escape from their half-brothers, who 
had plotted to murder them and take their property. They were 
journeying to Rameswaram and other holy places, when they halted 
one day at YelappMi, and pleased with the neighbourhood, applied 
to Rdjd Karikala Chola, who lived in a large town called KaiMsa- 
patnam, 5 miles south of Yellore, for peimission to settle there. 
This was granted, and, the brothers betook themselves to the breed- 
ing of cattle and got very wealthy. At last a petty chief, who held 
Ami, attacked them, but was utterly defeated, which so pleased, 
the r4j4, that he gave Bommi Reddi many presents and privileges.^^ 
The tradition regarding the circumstances which led to the 
construction of the fort and temple is of course mythical. Bommi 
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Eeddi liad a co^Y with five teats, which, he once discovered, used to CHAP xix. 
suckle a five-headed cobra that lived in an anthill in the middle Vkllore. 
of a pool of water. The reptile was Siva, who in a dream com- pjaceTTf 
niunicated to the Reddi the position of some hidden treasure, and interest, 
directed him to use it in building a temple. The treasure was 
found, as well as a lingam, and the temple was begun on the 
19tii of Pangmii in Sukla year, S.S. 1195 (A.D. 1274),^^the archi- 
tect being a native of Bliadarikasramam, somewhere in the north 
of India, who had come down south to visit its temples. The out- 
line of the walls was shown hj a prodigy ; a hare chased the 
Reddi’s dogs around the anthill, and Siva cried out from the sky 
that the line traced by the course then run should be followed hj 
the builders. Within exactly nine years the temple was completed 
and dedicated to Jalakanteswara, or ‘ Siva residing in the water.’ 

Meanwhile the architect’s son had set out to search for his long 
absent father, and found him at Vellore. He admired his work, 
but announced that the temple would be unlucky, as the ‘laguam,’ 
or hour in which it had been begun, was inauspicious. He dis- 
covered a fortunate lagnam, and in it began the fort, upon which 
enormous numbers of workmen were employed, and for which, it 
is sahlj stone was brought from Pallikonda, 13 miles distant. 

When all had been finished, so the story goes, Siva in a dream 
ordered Bommi Reddi to hand the fortress over to Venkatadeva 
Mahardyalu of Denkanikota. He did so in S.S. 1216 (A.D. 1295), 
and the place was in consequence called Rdyavelfir. The chiefs ■ 
who reigned at Vellore are, according to the local MSS., the 
following : — 


Veukatacl^va Maharayalu 

A.D. 

•• «• •• •• 1295 

Krishnad5va Maharayalu 

• • ». .• •« .1 325 

Vasud<§va Maharayalu 

•. •« «• .. 1 3o5 

Aswad4va Maharayalu . , 

«* m •• .. 1 3B5 

V enkatadeva M ahardy alu 

.. *« .. •. 1400 

Vasudeva Maharayalu . , 

.. 1428 

Krishnadeva Maharayalu 

f« .« •» «* 1 446 

Aswadeva Maharayalu • . 

1160 

Prahhadeva J^Iaharayalu 

. . , « • • « « • 1 488 

Vasudeva Maharayalu . . 

'• « • •.« . ' ‘ • 1 526 

Venkata d4va Maharayalu 

«• •• *• ..1 557 


On tEe walls of the temple of Malayampattn, in the Gndiyitta-m taluk, is 
fonnd an inscription which serves to fix the date of Bommi Beddi. It records the 
fact that that temple was built by “ the Great Lord and Foliar Veukata Bommi 
dJiiyani Lingamma Xaidu ” in S.S. 1320 or A.D. 189S. As this Lingamma Xaidu 
was evidently the son of Bommi Haidu, the latter could not have built the Vellore 
temple much earlier than the middle of the fourteenth century. — Bn. 
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Tiie last is stated ''to have' iiati, hy a maid who lit the 
palace lamps, an illegitimate son named Krishiradrva Ihijaln, of 
w^hom he was very fond. He was, however, persuaded to have 
him put out of the w^ay. The child was liantled over to two 
menials, a dhol>y and ehnckler, who were directed to destroy his 
life. He was not withstauding saved by these two persons, and in 
A.D. 1586 ascended the throne, and gave to his protectors two 
forts in the neighbourhood of Vellore, still called the dlioby’s and 
the clinckler’s forts. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the Sultan of 
Bijapur seized Vellore, and its first Mnhammadan ruler wns one 
Kii4ii Khdn, who w’-as succeeded by Muliammad Khan. Tins 
man^s son murdered a dancing girl of the foit temple, and so 
caused service there to cease and the idol’s jewels to be concealed. 
There are at present wonderful rumours regarding these jewuls, 
which were more probably seized by tlio Miisalmans. Abdulld 
Kh4n succeeded Muhammad Khdn, and in his time (A.D. 1676) 
the Mahriittas, under one Tukoji Bao, besieged the fort for a very 
long time. Tiikoji iiao noticed blood coming out of a stone in 
the village of Chimbdkkam, a mile distant from Vellore, and learn- 
ing in a dream that the stone was the god Chelvaviudvagar, lie 
built a temple in that village to the swami, where service is still 
carried on. The swdmi instructed him to perform a ‘ sarpaydgam ’ 
on the banks of the Pdldr, which he did, after building a Vishnu 
temple and brindlidvanam close to where the bridge now stands. 
The result w^as that a plague of cobras occurred in the fort, and 
Abdulld Khdn, giving up possession, retired to a spot about 
miles west of Vellore, where ho built a town w'hich he called 
Abdulldpuram, and a palace, the ruins of w^hieh still stand on the 
southern'side of the Bangalore road. 

Takoji Eao reintroduced woi’sliip into the fort temple, and %vas 
succeeded by his son Sinkoji Rao, who was attacked by Zulfikdr 
Khdn, and besieged for two years, after wdiich time be received one 
hundred and fifty thousand gold coins, and gave xip the country to 
the invader. Worship again ceased until after twenty-one years, 
when a Mahr4tta, SrinivdsaRao, laid siege to the fi>rt for three years 
and took it. He reigned seventeen years, and his son Rdma llao 
for thirteen, after which DdudKMneame from Delhi (A.D. 1708) 
and ousted the Mahr4ttas. Shortly after this Arcot was built, 
and Nabob S4dat-ull4 Ehdn gave Vellore and the neighbouring 
country in jdgir to his brother GrhuUin Ali Khdn, who was suc- 
ceeded in Vellore by his son Bdkir Ali. This prince during a 
famine established and endow^ed a langarkh4na (poor-house), which 
is still continued, the fimds tcihg now disbursed by tlie munici- 
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pality. Murtiza Klidn, liis son, was tlae next killaddr, and lie CHAP. XIX. 
was dispossessed by tlie Nabob Muhammad Ali. Vellorr. 

In the centre of the fort there is at present a parade ground piaees of 
surrounded by the mahals occupied by the family of Tippoo, and interest, 
■various houses once occupied by the European officers of the garri- 
son. There used to be a large excavated tank in front of the 
temple, and the rest of the space was covered with streets contain- 
ing bazaars, while in the north-west corner, where the hospital now 
stands, was a populous Hindu village. Four broad streets ran 
round the interior of the fortress, along which the idol’s car was 
aimutdly dragged with great pomp and ceremony. When ail 
these features disappeared seems uncertain, hut it was probably 
before the beginning of the present century. 

Of the houses once tenanted by officers one is now oecupie 1 by 
tliG Sub-Collector’s office, while the rest are used as District Mun- 
sif’s Court, Pension office, Telegraph office, and Christian girls’ 
school. The old European barracks have been conveited into a 
civil dispensary. I ho malidls are five in number, viz., the Gumsnr, 

Kandi, Tippoo, Pdtchd Begum, and Pdlkonda mahdls. There is an 
open space in the line along which the mahdls are built, which is 
now occupied by the English church constructed thirty years ago. 

It covers the site of the old palace of the Vellore killaddrs, which 
perhaps displaced that of the Bfindu rdjds, for no traces of tliis now 
remain, nor does any tradition exist regarding its position. The 
killaddr’s palace was removed within the memory of persons still 
living in Vellore, 

The temple, which for many years was used as an arsenal, 
stands near the north-east corner of the fort, and is a most interesting 
structure. The entrance is topped by a fine gopuram with massive 
gates and rich carvings. Among other figures is one representing 
the portly Bommi Reddi, who founded the fort. The shrine is 
enclosed within an inner line of walls, having a low gopuram over 
the entrance. It has nothing very remarkable about it, the carv- 
ings being rude compared with those in the outer enclosure. This 
is flanked by long colonnades supported upon carved pillars ; but 
the most exquisite sculpture is found in the KalMna mantapam, 
or hall in which the idol was placed when his marriage was yearly 
celebrated. It stands on the left-hand side on entering, and con- 
tains monolithic scnlptures of marvellous beauty. The outer line 
of pillars represents mounted figures elaborately worked. In the 
mouth of one of the animals was a ball of stone which could be 
freely turned within its jaws, but could not be extracted. This 
was, however, destroyed a year or two ago by some mischievous 
person. The cornice running round the roof is probably the most 
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elaborate thing of its kind in Southern India. The eentro of the 
hall is supported upon huge monoliths eat into gi'oups of five 
pillars, joined l>j thin stone panels fretted with graceful patterns. 
The five pillars and the four joining panels are carved out of a 
single stone, and how the work could have been executed without 
fracture seems a marvel. Each pillar has upon its faces figures 
from 1 to 2 feet in height, well proportioned and magiiificoiitly 
chiselled in very high relief, the limbs standing clear away from 
the background. The two ornaments of the roof are particularly 
striking, representing three circles of parrots hanging, heads down- 
wards, and holding in their beaks and claws tlic 0 ]>en petals of a 
lotus flower. Each is carved from one largo stone, and the delicacy 
of the execution is most remarkable : indeed every stone in this 
extraordinary building is well wT)rth notice. It is said that the 
East India Company proposed to send the mantapam to the Prince 
Eegent, to be erected at Brighton, and that each stone had been 
carefully numbered, with this object in view% wdien the vessel which 
was to have carried it to England foundered and the design wns 
abandoned. It would certainly excite much admiration in England, 
but here little notice is taken of it. Until quite recently disfigur- 
ing walls were built between the pillars in order to f<!rm an office 
for the station staff officer, and commissariat bullocks w’ere tethered 
to the delicate carvings, which they seem to have broken with their 
horns or hoofs, as many fractures, some of them x-ecent, are obser- 
vable. Now the station staff office has been removed, its walls 
pulled down, and tlie whole mantapam is carefully conserved. 

Compared with the Eallidna mantapam no other sculptures in 
the temple are deserving of notice, but a w^ell near the north-west 
corner is curious. It is attributed to Krishnadeva lUyalu, and 
h^-s a stone doorway at the side, opening upon a centre pivot. 
This is usually below the water level, but during the famine of 
1877-78 the well became almost dry, and then tlie station staff 
officer’s clerk had the curiosity to descend and explore. Eear of 
evil spirits deterred others from following him, and his observation 
seems to have been somewhat hurried, but he states that the pas- 
sage led into a spacious subterranean mantapam, supported upon 
stone pillars, and* with a door leading to some further passage, 
which he did not examine. It was probably a tunnel leading to 
the P4]dr, from wjiich river this well receives its supply. The 
popular belief is that the temple jewels lie concealed in this subter- 
ranean mantapam, and are guarded by a malignant evil spirit. 
The level of the w^ater is now unfortunately too high to admit of 
examination of the building by tKb curious, and the supply is too 
copious to allow of the well being emptied. 
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Upon the southern glacis of the fort is the place of arms and 
the old parade ground, hut the former is now being oouverted into 
a court-house. Somewhat more than a mile to the south is the 
central jail, in wliich doths, carpets, and mats are woven, tents 
manufactured and various other industries carried on. 

On the western side of the Arcot road and within the limits of 
the suburb named Arikandampundi, are the tombs of several 
members of lippoo’s family, which are of pleasing design, though 
only built of brick-work plastered over. In 1805 aboiit 15 acres 
were granted by Government, at the request of Tippoo’s sons, as a 
burial-place. The applicants were however not buried here, as 
they were removed to Calcutta in the following year, in conse- 
quence of the Vellore mutiny, but the female members of the 
royal family were allowed to remain in the fort mahdls. Of the 
15 acres granted less than 3 acres are now covered by their tombs, 
the rest of the land being given out for cultivation, and the rent 
used for the repair of the tombs. The chief monuments are those 
erected over the graves of the following pei’sons : — 

Bakshi B4gum 
Fatbma Begum , . 

Patella Begum 
Ahmed u uissa B^gum 
Baliimat u nissa Begum 
Pathnia Begum 
Sliahzada Begum 
Mirza Eaja Hussain . » 

Mauaver Begum , « _ _ 

Amir u nissa Begum . . . . | Tippoo. 

There are besides some four hundred minor tombs of connections 
of the family, servants, eunuchs, and other dependants. 

Either owing to the exposed position of the Vellore fort or to 
the natural love of the Hindu for building drugs, three of the 
peaks upon tlie range of hills overlooking the town have been 
fortified, and the drugs are known by tbe names Sajjaraogbar, 
Gaj jaraogbar, and Murtizghar. Of these the first is the largest and 
most southerly, and the last the smallest and most noi'therly, 
Saj jaraoghar and Oaj jaraoghar were, as their names imply, built by 
tbe Mahrdttas, and Murtizgbar by the last killaddr of Vellore. 
The pettah at the foot of the hills was encompassed by a wall, and 
connected with the hill forts by lines of fortification. Another 
wall and fosse were carried from the bills to the margin of the 
Pdldr, having a gateway where it crossed the Arcot road., The 
drfigs are now much dismantled, and the other works, except the 
fosse near the Arcot road, can with difficulty be traced. 


I Wives of Hjder. 

! 


Wives of Tippoo, 


I Daughters of Tippoo, 
Son-in-law of Tippoo. 

^ Dauf>*htftrs-iTi-1n,w n-F 
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CHAP. XIX. PaUikonda: Population 2,S14; post ofBee; police station • 
EtMfti,. sub-regisfrar’s office; trarellers’ bungalow; cliah-am. This place 
was at one time of considerable importance as the head-quarters of 
the old Vellore taluk, but since the removal of the tahsildai ’s office 
Its prosperity has deelined, though it still carries on a good deal of 
trade, which of late years has passed ehiefiy into the hands of 
l^abbais. 1 he manufacture of gunny is here carried on to a great 
extent. ^ Tbe town is situated upon the southern bank of the 
Palar, yist opposite to where the Gudiy4ttam stream unites wi(h 
that river, and upon its southern side rises a high granite liiH 
which IS 8.187 feet above the level of the sea. The town is fairly 
well built but IS chiefly celebrated now for its temple of Eai.ga- 
nayakaswami. The legend is to the effect that Brahma, forsakim 
Saraswati, proceeded to make a ydgani at Conjeeveram, when she 
transformed herself into a flood (the Pdlfo- river) and flowed towaSs 
the yagasala, luteudiiig to extinguish the sacrificial fire. Brahmi 
prayed to Vishnu who tried to obstruct the river by standingTn 

merely took another course, sedng 
which the swdmi lay down across it, and thus dammed. up its 
waters until Bramba had completed bis ydgam. Hence the town 
was called Pallikondai, ‘you lie down,’ but this derivation is 
purely fanciful and the correct etymology is no doubt the obvious 
one, v^., ‘ the Pallis’ bill.’ The sacred name for it is Adirangam 
*.c. the first rangam. The idol is called Eanganddar, a mme 
applied to the deities of Tirupp4kkadal (Maddiaraiigam) and 
Snrangam (Antiarangam). Of the three places Pallik^da boasts 
of being the most ancient, while Srimngam is assorted to be the 
mo^ modern. The Bramhautsavam feast takes place in April or 

There is here a remarkable cromlech, which Mr. Walhoiise 
dosorihes {Indian Antiquary, June 1879, page 164) as the only true 
oro^eeh or free-standing dolmen of a non-sepulclira! oharaetor that 
he had either seen or heard of on the plains The capstone of the 
cromlech is 1^ feet long by 8 feet wide and about 24 foet thick 
supported not by slabs but by six large round boulder-like masses of 
granite, two at the north cna, two at tbe south and two smaller— 
not touching the capstone-on the west side. The east side is open 
The capstone is about 8 feet from the ground, and on its upper 
centre are four round depressions, analogous to the ‘eup-marks’ 
so often found on megaliths and stones in the north of Lgland 

andoceumngonpre-historicmonumentsinNdgpur. ThecromleS 

st^ds n^n a bare granite platform with no soil or excavation for 

inteXd therefore, that it was 

intended for a temple or altar. It is- figured on page 491 of Mr 

Fergusson’s Rude iStene- Monuments ^ ^ 
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Ambur or Amkrpeia : Population 10,586, of whom 5,684 are CHAP. XIX. 
Hindus, 4,5^81 Musalinans, 19 Christians and 2 ‘others^; union Vklloke. 
niiler the District Boards’ Act ; head-quarters of suh-magistrate ; piaees ot* 
sub-registrar’s office ; police station ; post and teh graph office ; interest, 
railway station (lieight above sea-bvel, 1,062‘Gi feet) ; dispensary ; 
travellers’ bungalow (forest). This is the second largest town in 
the taluk and has a large Labbai population, who almost monopo- 
lise the trade, chiefly in grain and fruits. The town lies upon the 
south bank of tlio Pabr, and has a most fertile s il, well watered 
from the river. Very many topes of orange, cocoanut and other 
fruit trees have been planted on its borders. The orange gardens 
are extremely valuable. The Auibur railway station is within half 
a mile of the town, and an excellent road passes close by, conneotf 
ing it with Vellore on the one side and tiie Salem district on the 
other. Ambur drug is across the river in the Gndij dttam taluk. 


f ■ 


The name Amur is supposed to he a corruption of chimur^ a 
deer, Krishiidpuram, the name of one of the suburbs, being similarly 
the modern form of Krishnas^ran, described as a giant who lived 
here in olden time, but who was, inoie probably, one of tlie early 
chieftains of the neighbourhood, perhaps one of the Kuru nb.is. 
There was very many years ago a large fort at Ambur, but nothing 
save the tradition regarding it survives. The local myth asserts 
that ICailasan, a gaiidharva, was cursed by Mdrkandeya Maharishi 
because he made fun of him, and being l>orn as an elephant, lived 
on the Ambur fort hill, 4 miles to the north. Siva promised to 
restore him to his former condition if he would destroy Krishna- 
saran, who, during the dny, used to take the form of a beautiful 
deer (chdmur) and allure people into his jungle retreats, where he 
devoured them. Kailasan killed the giant and became a gandhaiva 
again. He is now worshipped at Ambfir under the name of 
Ndgeswara, ndr/a here signifying elephant. Ambur is said to he 
tlie Greek djSovea, The town is probably one of the most ancient 
in the district, but its importance in modern days only dates from 
some thirty or forty years back, when the Labbai traders began to 
stdtle here and opfuied-up a brisk trade with the Mysore plateau. 
Most of the town is new, and the houses tiled and well built. 

VirincMpuram is situated about 8 miles west of Vellore. 
Population 3,615; post office ; ehatrams; railway station of Virin^ 
chipuram is across the P4Ur in the Gudiydttam taluk. The village 
is divided into two parts, Northern and Southern Virin chipuram, 
separated by a broad stream. It is of no ^particular conse- 
quence as a trading or manufacturing village, but is the most 
sacred spot in the Vellore taluk. The temple of M4rgasahdya 
fswara, ‘the guardian of travellers,’ is an extensive building 
II. 3 H 
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around wliicli ilie liouscs of tlie village arc grouped. Tradirinns 
CfuiTout in otlier parts of the district wmkl lead one to expect 
that one of the four guardian Sakti^ posted by Ih^ainba riorthj 
south, east, and west of Conjeevoram would be worshipped here, 
but no siicli stoi'y is current, tliongh it is porha]^s not inipossililo 
that tlie slirine was originally dedicated to one of the furies, and 
afterwards conseerated to Siva, who is now woivhipped in the 
form of a lingam. There appears reason to believe that ^Trincl^i- 
piirani was once largely occupied by Lioga Balija merehants, who 
perhaps introduced the change of worship. Tlie name Yiriuehi, 
signifying Braniha, is in accordance with the tradition of Narayana- 
vanam and Devikapnram, the other towns of Noitli Areot in which 
Serktk are worshipped. The j)r('sent story regarding Virincliipuram 
is that the iingam was a very ancient one, and specially revered 
by travellers who journeyed thruugli the wild country of the 
neighhourhood, in which many robbers and wild beasts lurked. A 
Canarese pepper merchant named Dhanapalu Chetti once travelled 
with liis goods to Conjeevoram, and vow^ed that, should he reach 
his journey’s end in safety, he would bestow the value of ten bags 
of poj^per upon the temple. On his way he was robbed, but an 
armed horseman sadden iy appeared and restored his property. 
At Conjeeverani he formed the intention of cheating the idol, and 
in consequence his pepper became cholum. lie repented, and it 
was transformed again into pepper, out of the sale-proceeds of* 
which he built the outermost surrounding vrall of the temple. 
The wall looks quite modern, and is probably not more than two 
hundred years old. The other portions of the building have evi- 
dently been built at various times. Tlie centre shrine is said 
to have been constructed by one of the Chela rdjas. The Mahd- 
laantapam and the interior wall are attrihufed to a king called 
Ballikumbardyar, and the next wall, with the western gopurarn 
and the hundred-piliared hall, to another king Viragumbaniyar. 
Tlie most betintiful carvings are however alleged to Itave been 
made at the expense of Bomnii Beddi of Vellore and his sons, 
who constructed three very jSae mantapams, kiiowm as the Bommi 
Naidu mantapam near the entrance on the east, the Akkappa 
Naidu mantapam on the south, and the Lingappa Naidu man- 
tapaui on the north. It is asserted that the areliiteefc was the 
son of the man who built the Vellore temple; if so, he wuis not 
so skilful a workman as his father, though his designs and execu- 
tion possess considerable merit. 1 hey are evidently in imitation 
of those in Vellofo, but are Hot nearly so elaborate. Upon the 
base of one maut^ipam is represented a very favourite story tohl 
in connection with the temple. A BMhman widow prayi'd to the 
swami very steadfastly for % son and obtained her desire. Her 
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iTio!g1il)oiirs unjustly concluded tlint she was no better than she CHAP. XTX, 
slnnild he, and therefore refused to have the boy’s throatd marriage Vklloke. 
performed, or to allow him to succeed to liis father’s half share in piac^- 
tiie guriikfil or temple priest’s m^niam. When he had reached interest, 
the proper age for being initiated, he happened to be bathing at 
the Brainha tirtani, into which he sank. His mother was mad 
with gri( f, until the boy rose out of the water, wearing new cloths 
and the sacred thread, and informed the people that he had been 
taken beiow by a stranger, who had performed the thread marri- 
age for him, and taught him the mantrams he was now able to 
repeat. The hoy was now allowed to enter upon his pnestly 
duties, but he could not reach to pour his vessel of water u].on the 
liugam, which therefore bent towards him, and has ever since 
nuunlaincd its present leaning position. 

After the time of Ikmimi Eoddi the eastern gopiiram w^as built 
by Acbyuta Rayalii, the son of Krishiiadeva Malianiyalu of Vijaya- 
nagar, and many improvements were effected by subsequent rulers. 

On a stone built into the floor of the courtyard is an inscription, 
dated A.I). 1550, stating that the pavement of the outer court- 
yard of tho teraplc was laid by Bommu Ndyaka ; but the most 
interesting inscription of all is the second one to the right, inside 
the front gopura of the temple. The date of it corresponds to 
A.D. 1426, and it sets forth an ag^'ement among the Canarese. 

Tamil, Telugu and Gujardti Brdhmans of the kingdom of Padai- 
vidu (Padaved of Polur taluk) that henceforth their marriages 
shall’ be concluded by Knnyddaua (the grattiitoiis gift of the 
maiden) and that any one who gave a girl in marriage after 
having received gold, and any one who concluded a marriage after 
paying gold, should be liable to punishment by the king and 
should be expelled from the Br4hman caste, (^ee South Indian 
IiiHcriptionB, voL i. by Dr. E. Hultzsch.) 

*Virincliipuram has little trade, but a good deal of cloth is wwon 
by Kaikolaus, It contains ample accommodation for travellers and 
pilgrims in the cliouitiios, wEich are more numerous here than in 
any other town of the same size in the district except Tiruttani. 

There are no less than five annual feasts celebrated here, tlie chief 
being the Bramha-utsavam, held in April, when large iiumheis 
attend, and all the choultries are full. Until a few years ago 
saltpetre w^as manufactured in the neighbourhood. 

Tirinchipuram was a military outpost, of the Mysore troops 
during tlie siege of Vellore, and the temple appears once to have 
been besieged, as marks of cannon ball appear upon its outer 
walls. Some of tbe carvings inside are defueed, , probably by the 
Muhammadan soldiery, r- .. ^ ^ * 
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KaiMsagliar is a liigli hill 2,743 feel aliove llie sea, siiiialed 6 
Biilcs seatli of Vellore. It lias a small hill fort built u}50b the 
simmiit, some ?ay by the Mahrdtias. At tlie base of tlie bill there 
ouee stood a largo town called Ivaildsapatnam, often a royal resi- 
dence in the time of the Ciiola kings, but now effuet d. Widiia 
the walls of the hill fort a small bungalow was built some twenty 
years ago by a former Siib-Collecior and tins is now maintained 
as a forest bungalow. The temperature is charmingly cool, and 
there is an ample supply of pure water but no plateau. A bridle- 
patii leads to the bungalow fx'om the road between Vellore and 
.■TJssur./ ' 


WALAJAPET TALUK. 


Tiik Walajdpet or, as it is more commonly caller], the Wdhi]4 
tiiluk is bounded on the north by the Kdrvetnagar zeminddri ; on 
the east by the Cliingieput district ; and on (lie south and west by 
the Areot and Gudiyattam taluks respi ctively. The Pdldr forms 
the southern frontier line, and the Ponne that on the west, while 
tlie Korttalaiyar marks for a short distance the eastern border. 
The area of the taluk is 484 square miles. The present taluk %vas 
originally formed into two called Kdvdripdk and Sholinghur, 
which in 1861 were combined, and with a few Tillages of the old 
Tlruvalam taluk formed into the present division. 

Kor the most part the surface of the taluk is flat, and the soil 
more or less sandy, but in the north several hills occur, the out- 
liers of the range which fills the west of Kdrvetnagar. Tlie 
elevation of these is inconsiderable, not being more than about oOO 
feet above the plain. The Sholinghur hill, upon whieli is perched 
a celebrated temple, is the highest and most remarkable. 

The Pdldr and the Ponne are the two principal rivers of the 
taluk. The name of the Pdldr sigxdfies the ^ milk river/ and is liy 
some thought to refer to its freshes coming down “with a rapidity 
suggestive of the boiling over of milk ; but this seems unlikely, as 
the rise of the river is not unusually sudden. One of the sacred 
legends related of it tells us that Siva being displeased with his 
riding bull, transformed him into the hill of Nandidrug in Mysore, 
where the Pdldr rises. Nandi prayed to Vishnu, who intcicedod 
with Siva, and finally Ganga, who resided in Siva’s head, consented 
to bless the hill by falling upon it in a stream of milk. Thus the 
Pdldr originated, and from its origin it is supposed to have the 
power of purifying from sin. The most noteworthy feature con- 
nected with the river is its anicut, which was built in 1837, It is 
described in Chapter X. 
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Q-Iig PoiiiiG, or Poiiiy, wliicli ris^^ in fTi-a ^ • • 

Damaleheruvu, rec'ives the waters of the" . . ^ near CHAP. 

Ciatoor and ha, bJorne . rf™ i‘ 

the ti,», it ,nt™ the wiidji tX” 

to Tiriivalam. TIic aino’it <iornQo i • i P^lar close 

ral plan, tho Pal4r auicut, was built iri?53''''"®Thep’ “ - 
froquoutly in flooi than the P41dr and is ,, ^ more 

for purposes of irrigation. ’ ’ t^ereSove, more useful 

Tho only other stream is the TTorttnlmV/! i.* i . 
surplus of the great Kdv^ripdk tank and fin •’ 

£:xi: s.'ib "f - 

»,i ““th :',.s :,i“n *■« ^ 3»^ 

The area of tho Government forests is onlv 1 n <100 » i ^ 
this extent the Amm6r block, near the Arcot i^ilwav f 

of 6,009 acres. The hills, Ls a rule arc ouitTf 1 
and th. eBoB, o« tho r„™t 

tL Shor ''r° Bdnavaram resmve near 

the feholmghur railway station, offers striking evidence of the’ trood 

twentl nl Propo.tion of forest is only me- 

twentv -fifth of an acre to each inliabitant, which is lower tlian that 
found m any other taluk. Much even of the flrnT..nni ■ 
imported from Ohittoor or 

The climate is dry and healthy, and fever is comparatively 

f penetrates to Arkonnm, and even so 

far Rampet. The average annual rainfall is about 40 inches at 

Sind ‘k* 

The main line of the Madras railway enters the taluk on thA r. 
east imar Ohinnamapet. At Arkonam this line divides, the north- 
west branch going to Bombay and the south-west to Calient. 

The latter runs right through the taluk, with stations at Minnal 
bholing mr (B4uavaram), Talangai and Arcot (Ammur). ■ On the 
former tiiere are no stations within the taluk. Tlie South Indian 
line from Arkonam to Chingleput also runs through a portion of 
the toluk, but the only station within its limits, except the junc- 
tion, IS Pulldr, which is just qu the border. 

. The total length of roads is 176 miles, the most important 
being ilie Calicut trunk road, which trarerses the taluk fr^un east 
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to wosi, passing ihrougli Kaveripak, Walajdpet nml .Ranipot. At 
the latter jilaee there is a causeway across the IMlar, called the 
Wonloek causeway after tlie Grovernor who opened it, and the old 
crossing through heavy sand, near Tiruvalam, is thus avoided. 

The taluk lies in the Head Assistant Collectors division. The 
chief local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Rs 250). He is 
also a magistrate, but .the bulk of the magisterial work is performed 
by the stationary sub- magistrate at Wahijapet and the deputy 
tali&ildar and sub-magistrate at Arkonam. 'Jdio taluk forms a 
single police division under an inspector, and is divided into nine 
police station charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated 
within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Sholingliiir. The 
number of villages, including the towns of Wdhijapet and t^holin- 
ghur, is 252, and all but one are inhabited. Of the total luiiiiber, 
232 are Government villages, 14 are shrotriem or indm, four are 
zemin, and two are ijara or rented. 

The population in 1891 was 239,349, of whom 119,798 were 
males and 119,551 females. The population of ihe Government 
villages is 224,514. Hindus niimhor 231,352, Musalmans 6,291 
and Christians 1,698.* The population has increased by 2UT7 per 
cent, since 1881, and there are now 495 persons to the square mile. 
The number of occupied houses is 33,522, and there are on an 
average 7T4 inmates to each house. Of the male population 
81*82 per cent, are illiterate,, 14* 2 4 per cent, can read and write, 
and 3*94 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99*09 per cent, 
are illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 183,484 persons, 
Teluguthat of 48,099 and Hindustani that of 4,572. Classified 
by means of subsistence the population consists of 137,632 land- 
holders and tenants, 28,63 J agricultural labourers, 13,342 general 
labourers, 15,845. traders, 13,139 weavers, 10,349 other artisans 
and 20,612 ‘ others.’ 

The area of vyot>vdrl land in the taluk is 271 ,900 acres, that of 
minor itmm is 15,306, and that of whole imrn villages 22,400 acres. 
Of the ryotwdri land about 11,900 acres are under forest and 
45,800 acres are not ^available for cultivation. Of the repiain- 
der 152,000 acres are in occupation, and the area available for 
extension of cultivation is thus 62,200 acres, hut nearly 26,000 
acres of' this are said to be unfit for tillage. Tlie area cropped in 
1892-93 was 130,000 acres of ryotwari land and 10,500 acres of 
in.4m, or about 0*63. of an acre per head of the population of 
Government villages. Including the area cropped more than once 
the extent was 166,200 acres. Rice’ is the principal crop and is 
grown on nearly 73,000 acres. There are nearly 10,600 acres 
undtT oil -seeds, and over 5,000 acres under indigo. Ragi, cumbu 


an<l liorse-gram arc tlic principal dry crops. . Of tlie total area of OHAP xix 
ryotwari holdings in fasli 1302 the dry lands comprised 91,100 WALXjiPw.' 

acres and the wet or irrigated lands 55.900 acres. The averao-o 

assessment was Es. 1-0-6 for dry and Es. 5-2-7 for wet, or 
Es. 2—9—7 for all lands taken together. There were in that year 
20,179 single and 10,036 joint pattds and 14,971 of the former 
and 5,385 of the latter were for sums below Es. 10. The noinral 
land revenue of tlie taluk is Es. 4,li7,000, and the cesses charged 
ou land .reveiiiie amount to R«. 61,000. 

The principal irrigition is from the PaMr and Ponne anicuts. 

The largest of the tanks in Walajapet is that of Kdveripak, fed 
from the Palar river, which irrigates the lands of twenty-tlireo 
villages. Other important reservoirs are those of Mahendi-avadi, 

Sholinghnr, Pernnganji and Ndgavedu. There are altogether 365 
tanks, 40 river channels and 52 spring channels, besides 29 private 
tanks. There are also 12,905 wells, of which 5,296 are used to 
supplement other sources of irrigation. The total area irrigated in 
1892-93 was 70,000 acres, hut if the area cropped more than once 
be included again for each crop the area irrigated was about 96,000 
acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Grovemment villages is shown 

in the marginal table. luter- 
2(i’{)7S ploughing cattle to 

a’ons moan bulls, bullocks and male 
buff aloes, there is one pair to 

cJvijvM-J L . w ^ /"i K * » 

99,152 every 5*yo acres m occupation, 

S'[r4 district average being one 
*' 4 .,'i >49 to 5*45 acres ; there are 16 
cows and cow buffaloes to every 
100 inhabitants, against a district average of 19; and there are 
73 sheep and goats to each hundred acres in occupatioiij the 
average for the district as a whole being fc3. 

The chief mineral product is granite,, which is very extensively Products, 
quarried at Bdutavaram and iVlahdndravddi, where it is dressed and 
exported to Madras. Lime is obtained in several i)laces, and earth- 
salt was once manutactured at Kbhvidi, as was iron at Kodakal. 

Both of these iiulustries have, however, been discontinued. The 
only manufactures are the weaving of cloths and carpc'ts and the 
dyeing of cloth. Coarse cotton cloths used by the people are 
produced in very many villages, but chiefly in Sholingbur, Minnal 
and Paiiappdkkam, and are exported to Madras, In W414j4]’)et 
the better kinds are made not only from cotton but also from silk. 

There is a large community of dyers in this town, where are made ' , 

and sold thin cotton carpets (jamkdnas) and thick woollen rugs, 


Bulls aiid bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes ... 
Cow biiiTaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep *.* 

Goats ... 
Ploughs ... 

Carts 
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not unlike tkose of Mysore, price being very moderate, Paint- 
ing on cloth is also practised by a few in the town. The satin 
cloths made here are chiefly used by Muliammadans for trousers, 
ajid are very good in quality, colour and design. 

WaMjapet, or as it is more usually called by the natives 
WdldjdHayu)\ is the chief town of the taluk. It has a population 
of 10,485, of whom 9,645 are Hindus, 833 Musalmans and 7 
Christians. The number of occupied houses is 2,167. As many 
as 2,893 of the inhabitants are supported by trade and only ab(mt 
1 290 by agricult ure. The weavers and their families number 
1,658. The town is a miinieipallty under the District Munici- 
palities Aet, and the municipal income amounts to between 
Es. 14,000 and Es. 15,000, It is the head-quarters of the tahsil- 
dar, the stationary sub-magistrate, the police inspector and a sub- 
registrar. It lias a police station, a post and telegraph office and a 
dispensary. The town is situated 68 miles from Madras and 3 miles 
north of the Palar, towards which it has a natural drainage. It 
is a remarkably ^vell built, neatly arranged, and cleanly town. It 
covot’S an area of nearly a square mile, and is cut into two almost 
equal portions by the trank road from Madras. The streets, which 
are either parallel with or at right angles to this road, are broad 
and well drained, many of them having masonry gutters, and all 
being a pattern of cleanliness. The towm is a modern one, to 
which fact no doubt the broadness of its streets and their good 
arrangement are due. Eaydji, the’ prime minister of Muhammad 
Ali ( W414ja), founded it towards the close of the last century, and 
called it after the nabob. Its site is on high ground, and there 
are signs of an attempt at digging a surrounding moat, which was 
apparently never completed. The water-supply is ample, twenty- 
one drinking water tanks being scattered about it , besides nearly 
a hundred public well-^, all attributed to Eaydji, w'ho also, for the 
convenience of merchaiits, built eigliteenpettalis or squares, contain- 
ing convenient shops surrounding a small temple in the centre. 
In order to temj^t merchants from other places, he is said to have 
exempted the traders of the new town from taxation, which had 
the effect of producing an exodus of rich Oanarose traders from 
Ldldpet, then a large trading centre, but now a straggling ogrieul- 
tural village 6 miles distant from Wdldjdpet, and situated in 
the midst of fine drinking and bathing tanks, with other signs of 
departed greatness. ‘Within a short time Wd!4j4pet became one 
of the busiest marts in Southern India, and it is recorded that a 
larger assortment of goods could be procured in it than in any 
other place south of the Kisfcna, except Madras. It carried on a 
very largo trade, chiefly in grains and cotton, with the Presidency 
town on one side and Mysore and the Ceded Districts on the other. 
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HuiiJrods of cattle laden with, merchandise daily entered and CITAP. xix. 
loft the town, but now comparatiyely little trade is carried on. WaiXiapet. 
"Weaving in silk and cotton, dyeing, carpet-making and the manu- 
fact lire of oils chie% jemptey-4h@~-peojde^ cloths of interest. 

WiUajapjrfc^^ but the carpets have h^eii spoilt by 

"■the introduction of aniline dyes. In ordering carpets, therefore, 
the colours should be carefully specified and the use of aniline 
dyes be interdicted. The grain trade has travelled to Vellore, and 
the railway carries cotton directly to Madras from Gnddapah and 
Bellary. The town is evidently decaying. In 1871 the popula- 
tion was 12,000, and the increase, since 1881, is only 98, The 
population is now about 16 per cent, less than it was twenty years 
ago. 

The public buildings of tlie town are not remarkable. A 
moderately large temple, a fow^ good choultries, a meat and a 
vegetable market, and a dispensary complete the list, 'idle last 
was built by Dr: H. M. Scudder, of the American Mission, from 
funds raised in the district. On the eastern side of tlm town is a 
People’s Park, a rather unsuccessful attempt of the Municipality 
to su})ply the public with a place of open-air resort. There is a 
very good Government Anglo-Vernacular School in. the town, 

S»anipet : The population, including that* of the village of 
Karai, of which Ranipet officially forms a part, is 4,544, of whom 
3,168 are Hindus, 1,041 Musalmans and 335 Christians ^ union 
under the District Boards’ Act ; post and telegraph office police 
station ; hospital ; ohatram at Hassanallipet ; railway station (Areot) 

4 miles away. 

Eanipot is 2 miles to the west of W41aj4pet, and. upon the left 
bank of the PaMr, just opposite to the town of Arcot. Until 
1850 it belongod to the Arcot taluk- Up to 1855 it was a military 
exutoTiment. In that year the troops were removed, but in 1861 
the 41st Eegimeut occupied quarters here for a short time. In 
the early part of the century it was a very considerable station, 
having a large body of European and Native cavalry, besides 
infantry, quartered in the cantonment. The European poition of 
the place now wears a most desolate aspect, most of the bunga- 
lows being out of repair, and many altogether dismantled. It is 
at present the head-quarters of the Head Assistant Collector, of 
a Military Officer in charge of pensioners, and sometimes of an 
officer of the Public Works Department. Owing to the chea})ness 
of house-rent many European pensioners used to live liere, but 
their numbers are now small. In the unoccupied barracks the 
families of sepoys upon foreign service are accommodated. 

The country around Eanipet is flat and open, but to the north 
a few low Mils rise, wMoh differ from those of the rest of the 
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district in tliat they arc not rugged, and being clotlied witli a 
thick growth of grass, have after the rains a fresh and verdant 
"appearanee. Tlie town %vas built, about the year 1771, by Sddat- 
nll4 Kh4ii in honoiir of- Dosing Ildja of 
Gingee, who committed sati upon her husband’s death. -...There is 
a ‘favourite Teliigu ballad which describes how Desing BdjITT^ 
fused to pay tribute to the nabob, and, girt with a magic sword, 
sallied out to meet him in battle near Gingee. He at first de- 
feated the Muhammadan troops, but the powers of his weapon 
were only to last for a short time, and when the nabob resumed 
the contest, Desing, in spite of the utmost gallantry, was overcome 
and slain. Out of respect for his valour and his wife’s devotion, 
the nabob founded a new village opposite to -cDoot, and named it 
Banipet. It does not appear to- have been of much importance 
until life place wm constituted a European eantonment. It then 
mpidly extended and absorbed the adjacent village of Ilassanalli- 
pet. It is an ill-arranged place, with narrow and rather diriy 
streets, and without any public buildings w^orthy of remark. The 
troops have left long lines of barracks, hospital buildings, store 
godowns, a church, racquet court, and race-course. There is a 
considerable Native Christian community, most belonging to the 
Eoman Catholics, and the rest to the American Mission, both of 
whom have churches in the town. There is a large dispensary 
supported by the Local Funds, but under the management of a 
doctor pf the American Mission. 

Every Friday a very large cattle fair is held on the parade 
ground north of the town, A larger number of cattle are here 
bought and sold than in any other place in the district. 

The town has little in the way of manufactimes, but there is a 
large distillery belonging to Messrs, Morison and Sons, 

About a mile east of Banipet is a remarkable tope extending 
along the Pdldr for a distance of about 3 miles. It is knonvii as 
the Naulakh b4gh, since it is supposed to contain nine lakhs of 
trees, chiefly mango, orange, coeoanut and other fruit trees. It 
w^as planted hy one of the early nabobs, and has suffered many 
losses in the passage of time, numbers of the trees baving died from 
old age without being replaced. A fine pool of water exists in 
the centre, from which a channel leads to a broad expanse of 
I)addy land. The local legend states that when Arcot was first 
occupied by the Muhammadans the country around was covered 
with woods, which the nabob cut down. The birds that were thus 
deprived of their nesting-places, flocked to the palace and tor- 
mented the nabob with their plaintive cries until he appeased 
them by planting this extensive tope. 
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On the site of the Naulakh high there formerly stood two of CHAP. XIX. 
the six forest temples of the rishis, erected hy a Chola riji in days WAlXjApet* 
when all the country was under forest (whence the name dm-Mcln, 
six forests)* These two shrines were in honour of G-antama rishi interest, 
and Visvamitra rishi. The Muhammadans utterly destroyed the 
former, and left but little of the latter, when the tope was laid out. 

The other four temples are at Punkadu (the flower forest) near the 
Pilar anient, Veppur (the village of heem trees), VishL'am and 
Vannivedu. A seventh temple, in honour of Atreya Maharishi, 
was subsequently constructed at Kudimallur or Gudumallur on 
the river. 

Vannivedu, about a mile to the south of Wilijipet, on the 
Pilar, contains the remains of one of the six forest temples referred 
to in the foregoing notice of Ranipet. This temple was erected 
in honour of Agastya rishi. * 

Kudimalltir : Population 877 ; is on the Palir, 3 miles from 
Walijapet. There are the remains here of one of the six forest 
temples erected hy a Chola raji in days when all the country was 
under forest. It was built in honour of Atreya Maharishi in the 
bed of the Pdlir. Tlie handsome green stones with which it was 
built were carried off to Areot and used in rais-ing the tomb of 
Sidat“ulla Khan, but the villagers have repaired the shrine with 
ordinary gi'anite. 

Sholinglllir or S6Jangipvram : Population 6,116 ; union under 
the iJistriet Boards’ Act ; head-quarters of a district munsif and 
a sub-registrar ; police station; post office; chatram. The Sho- 
linghur railway station hlk away from the town. There is 
no travellers’ bungalow at Sholinghiir itself, but there is a small 
forest hut near the railway station (Binavaram). 

The name of this town is a contraction of the words Ch(51a- 
linga-piiram, and was given to it b*. cause one of the Chola rijas 
here found a natural lingain, and built a temple over it, called the 
Sholeswara temple. It is in the middle of the town, and appa- 
reutty one of the most ancient, though it is not now much re- 
garded. It was here tliat Adoiidai was encouraged hy a vision to 
resume his contest with the Kurumbas, by whom he was at first 
defeated. The town of Sholinghur is extensive, and a somewhat 
large proportion of the population are traders, weavers, or oil- 
mongers. A brisk trade is carried on in the bazaars daily, and at 
the weekly fair ; but it is from its temples that it derives its chief 
importance. Besides that of Shdleswara, thex^e is another temple 
within the town dedicated to Bbaktavd^la, of fine pioportions 
and a good example of Hindu architecture. It is not very ancient, 
and was probably built by ono of the,Tijayanagar kings. A noble 
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Hiantapam, reiiiiiidiiig one of those of Vellore and Viriiieliipiiraiii, 
has been begiiu in front of the building, but only the basement is 
completed, and the elaborately carved pdlars lie half buried in the 
soil. The other chief shrines lie outside the town. The nusst 
celebrated is tljat of N arasimhaswami, situated upon the summit of 
the loftiest bill. A iligiit of stone steps, built by Eayoji, eonducts 
the pilgrim to the summit, a very cool and aiiy spot, from whence 
a magnificent view of the plain country, covered with tanks and 
cultivation, may be obtained. Pilgrims visiting Tirupati and 
Conjeeveram generally make a point of visiting this temple and 
remaining in Bliolinghur three or four days. In April or May 
there is a large feast in honour of the swami. The hill is believed 
to have risen out of the plain at the command of Baireswara, and 
to have continued rising until it grew so lofty that Indra was 
annoyed and got Balaraman to press it- down, w'hen it subsided to 
its present height. There are said to be fourteen holy peaks in 
the vicinity, hut this is the holiest. 

At the foot of Eayoji’s ascent is a charitable institution fonnded 
by him and called the AnnadAnam, or rieo-giving choultry. He 
endowed it with lands, which the eompan3" resumed, giving instead 
an annual allowance of Es, 1,280, now expended by the Local 
Fund Board. Only Brdhmans are fed; the worshippers in tlie 
temple, who stay sometimes for six mouths and sometimes for 
years, receive a daily dole. Pilgrims got food for the few days of 
their stay, and on Sundays, in the month of Kdrthigai, about two 
hundred of the Brdhmans resident in the town are fed. On the 
establishment is a pujari who daily offers up prayers in the nanm 
of the founder, whose sdligrdms are placed in the building. Close 
to the choultry is a very deep well, by some alleged to be as deep 
as the temple is high. It was dug at Eayoji’s expense. 

Upon a lower hill to the east is a temple of Anjaneya Sw4mi, 
which is not so pretentious as its neighbour, but enjoys as ^vido a 
reputation. Women thoiiglit to be possessed by evil spirits are 
brought before this swdmi to be cured, and his fame attracts a 
very large number of those who visit Shoiinghur. After bathing 
in a pool lialf way up the hill, the sufferers enter the temple and 
sit in front of the image. At last they are said to lose all self- 
control and to roll about in a frenzy, with dishevelled locks, and 
uttering incoherent expressions during an hour or two, after wdiieh 
a little holy w^ater is sprinkled upon them and they lie down 
senseless. Upon awakening they are found to be perfectly sane. 
Every other disease is also believed to be curable here, the patients 
spending nights and days in the temple, ioT a month or more, 
until the sw4mi. in a dream gives them leave to depart, and then 
they find themselves cured. It is not unusual for educated natives 
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to adopt tliis metliod of treatment, which is presumably only chap. xix. 
efficacious by acting powerfully Upon the imagination. WalXjapet. 

Another fine temple lies below Narasimhaswdmi’s hill upon piac^f 
the plain to the west. It is now in ruins, struck, it would appear, i^uerest. 
by lightning, and its finely carved columns lie about in confusion. ' 

The sculptures possess some merit and the ruin deserves a visit. 

There are very many sacred pools or tirtams about Sholinghur. 

The chief is the Bramha tirtam, in which people bathe on Thurs- 
days. When Siva tore ofi‘one of Bramha’s five heads, the latter 
is said to have come here, and digging the pool, worsliippod 
Narasimhnsu^ami until his head grew again. When Indradij umna, 
king of Mandarapuram, fought with certain rdkshasas, Narayana- 
swdmi sent Aiijaneya Swami to help him, after which Anjaneya 
settled on the lower hill and dug the Hanumanta tirtam. All 
the others, some dozen in number, have fables attached to them. 

A'dlmiki rishi is believed to have done penance at one of them for 
87,000 years, after which he was ordered by the swami to composo 
his Eamdyanam, which he did in this place. 

In the neighbourhood of Sholinghur, in 1781, was fought tho | 
battle between Coote and Hyder, in wliieh the latter was defeated. 

Two large Muhammadan tombs by the side of tbe road on the 
South of the town mark the spot where the bodies of the slain of 
the Mysore army w^ere interred in two common graves. 

Ayal : Population 790 ; 2| miles north of Sholinghur railway 
station ; contains two ruined temples said to have been bui'^t by a 
Chola king. A set of Vijayanagar copper- plates, evidencing a 
grant by king Ddva Bay a in 1427 A.D., w^ere found here. 

Sarikal: Population 1,060; near Sholinghur; contains two 
ruined temples said to have been built by Narasimha Baya of 
Vijayanagar. There are several ^illegible’ inscriptions on the 
walls. Near the temple of the village goddess (Ponnamma) is a 
rock with inscriptions in ^ unknown characters.’ 

Kodakal *. This is a considerable village about 5 miles from 
Sholinghur with a population of 3,071. It contains a ruined 
Yishnu temple, said to have been built by a Chola king. Some 
pillars near the tank sluice are said to bear the sovereign’s em- 
blems. Tho idol of the temple and a copper-plate ^sanani are 
believed to be buried in the yard of one of the houses in the 
village. ^ , 

Peninganji l This village was formerly a great J aina strong- 
bold. Jaina images are to he seen lying under the tank bund and 
near the sluice, and also under a large tree in the village. 

Ponnai, Ponn4 or Poim/ : Population 4,794 ; post office. 

This village is close to the Ponne anicut. There is an old fort 
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ikV. XI K. }ii*re, belieYed to belong to Kiirtambar days^ aacl near it are some 
aljCjXfet. Tery eurioias examples of eromleclis and stone eireies. Two oH 
icesTf temples here are supposed to have been erected by the Cholas. 

Kav^ripdk : Population 6^259 police station ; post office ; 
travellers’ bungalow. A fioiirishing agricultural village, lying to 
the south of the bund of the large tank, to which it gives its name. 
Its ]>opnlatioii is chiefly composed of cultivators, and a relatively 
high proportion of them are Brahmans. There was formerly a 
small fort near the tank bund, which is now destroyed. 

Kdveripak was the scene of a great victory by Clive over 
Edjd 8ahib and his French allies in 1752. The battle was 
fought in the moonlight and the success of the British arms was 
won by Clive’s skill in turning the enemy’s position. The fort 
of Kaveripdk was occupied hy the French and English in turn 
during the wars of the Carnatic. 

The tank is the most extensive in the district, having a bund 
about 4 miles long, stretching from norih to south. It has, of 
course, a fabulous origin assigned to it, a certain recluse being said 
to have formed a desire to construct a reservoir at this spot. Ilis 
jflety secured to him the power, for a divinity instructed him fo 
fill an old basket with soil and wnlk forward in faith, lurry- 
ing out his instructions he found that the soil wfliich leaked from 
the interstices in his basket had been increased so greatly as to 
form a magnificent embankment. Another legend, which may 
perhaps have some truth in it, saj^s that in the time of Cheniia 
BelUlen, in S S, 729, fifty-six kings agreed to join in constructing 
a great anicut across the Kdveri. One of them, Yikrama ChcSla of 
Cashmere (?), was too late, and his share w^as divided betw'ocu 
the other fifty-five rdjds. When his contribution arrived it was 
spent in restoring an agrahdram, or Brdhman village, wliicli Bhdja 
Edj4 had caused to bo built, but which had fallen to decay in iho 
time of the Jain rule. The name Kaverip^k has, of course, refer- 
ence to the anicut across the K4v&i river, for wliich the money 
was originally intended. 

IJpon the tank bund is a comfortable little bungalow, with a 
pretty view over the water towards the Sholinghur hills. Wild 
duck and other water fowl are abundant. The tank, which is fed 
hy a channel from the Pdl4r,is rarely dry, but has much silled up 
in the course of years. It is said that there used to he a boulder 
in the middle of the bed, covered with an inscription, which is now 
hidden by the deposit of silt, 

Mall^iidrBTddi l Population 827 ; is another village with a 
fine tank, the date of the constfuetion of which is unknown. It was 
once a large town and 3 miles east of it is Kiriividi, so eallel 
because it originally formed the eastern street of Mahendravidi. 
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Not far from the tank are the traces of fort walls, and within tlie CHAP, xix 
enclosure a small temple excavated out of a large boulder. It WiLi:jiPET. 
bears an inseriptioa which has not been deciphered. The vrork piace^^ 
may 'be safely attributed to the Jains or Buddhists, who were the interest, 
authors of other rock cuttings in the district, and perhaps Mahen- 
clravddi may have been one of the fortified places of the Kurumbas. 

The tank must originally have been larger than that of Kdv^ripdk, 
and served lands some 7 or 8 miles distant. The hand w^as enor- 
mously high, and might be restored to its original height, in 
wddeh case a great extent of land could be brought under irrigation. 

Pauappakkam : Population 4,429, of whom more than 
half are weavers ; post oflS.ee ; chatram. This village lies 13 miles 
east of Walaj^pet on the road from Kaveripak to Arkonain. It 
contains an old temple of Mayuranadhaswami said to have been 
built by the OhrSlas. There are several iuscriptious on the walls. 

Timmalpiir : Population 2,085, of whom 856 are w^eavers ; 
police station ; chatram. This village is close to the eastium 
b«)rder of the taluk, about 8 miles from Panappdkkam. It con- 
tains an old Siva temple with inscriptions. 

Arkonam has sprung into importance only since it became 
a railway j anetion station. The height of this station above sea- 
level is 295-67 feet. It has a population of 4,236, many of whom 
are 'ralKvay employes. Ilie arrangement of the new town near the 
station is good, and its sanitation is fairly attended to. 

It is a union under the District Boards^ Act ; head-quarters 
of a deputy tahsildar, who is also a magistrate, and of a suh- 
registrar ; police station ; dispensary ; post office ; telegraph office 
at railway station ; chatram ; small Forest department bungalow, 
and. also sleeping accommodation at railway station. 

Arigalavadi : Population 962. This village, which is the 
head-quarters of the Arigalavadi muttd, is situated about 4 miles 
south of Arkonam on the Conjeeveram road. The origin of the 
muttd is obscure, hut in fasli 1219 it is said to have contained eight 
villages ; at present it consists of only four. The present pro- 
prietors acquired their title by purchase. The peslikash is Es. 

2,016, and the cesses amount to Es. 366. The population of 
the mutt4 is 2,964. 

Mnnnal or 3Imnal : Population 2,652; railway station; police 
station ; post office. There is an old Vishnu temple here. 

LaMp6ttai : This was once a flourishing trading centre, but 
many of its merchants removed to Wdldjdpet, attracted by the 
favourable terms offered to them on the founding of that town, 
and the place is now a mere village with a population of 1,258, 
most of whom are agriculturists. 
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ValaxpiiraiE’ : PoptJatioH 2^002; is 5 miles east of Tiniffaiii 
milway station. It oontaiES a mined temple of Tii!idav«’rt\vara 
said to date from Kunimbar days- There are old 
titms OB the walls- The Tislmii temple in this village is scricl to 
have heeB Imilt by Achyutadeva IMya of Yijayaiiagar- 


WASDIWABH TALUK- 


The WaiHrwash talnk lies in the south-east eomer of the rlistriet, 
and is bounded on the north by Areot; on the east by Chingle- 
put; on the south by South Areot; and on the mpst by Ami and 
a portion of Polar. It has an area of 466 square miles. 

The physical appearance of Wandiwa>h is tliat of a level plain 
wdtli a Very few rocky hills rising out of it, the two juineipal hi*ing 
Davalagiri close to the kasba town, and Nedunkunam about 
17 miles to the west of it, ' 

The principal river is the Cheyar, wliicli enters the taluk on 
the west, and, cutting off a small corner, forms the boundary 
between it and Areot. An anient w’ns built across it in 18o6. 
The only other stream of importance is the Snkhanadi or Wandi- 
wash river, which rises a short distance to the west of the kasha, 
and flowing eastwards unites with the Pdidr in the Chingleput 
district. It supplies water to three large villages. 

The soil is usually poor, having much sand and gravel mixed 
with red and hlack clays, and being in parts much impregnated 
with soda, which effloresces during the dry season and renders the 
ground sterile. About one-third of the area consists of black soils 
and two-thirds are classed as red. 

Like Areot and Wdldjdpet, Wan diwash is very poorly off for 
forests, the total area of (Government reserves being about 10,760 
acres. This gives only three-fiftieths of an acre to each inhabit- 
ant, and if all tbe stock of the taluk were grazed in the taluk 
forest each acre wmiild have to support 7 head of cattle and 11 
sheep and goats. There is, ho\vever, plenty of forest in the 
adjoining taluk of Poltir, on the Javddi hills. 

The taluk is, on the whole, a healthy one. The mean annual 
rainfall is about 46 inches, but the variations are very groat. 
Thus the fall was 84 inches in 1884 and 74 inches in 1S87, but in 
1885 it was 88 inches and in 1890 the amount received was only 
30 inches. That year w’as indeed a disastrous one and the follow** 
ing season being also unfayourable, there wms a degree of scarcity 
and distress that amounted to a famine. 
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The talixk has no railways within its borders, but the Villu- CHAP. xix. 
piiram-G untakal line and the Arkonain-CMngleput branch of the Wandiwash. 
South Indian Railway are fairly easy of access from the Wandi- com^i- 
wash Tillages. The total length of roads is 123 miles. The most cations. 
impoHant are the road from Arcot railway station through Wandi- 
wash to Tindivanam ; the road from Arni through Wandiwash 
to Cheyfir, crossing the railway near Ao’charapdkkam station; 
the road from Wandiwash, through Ohetpat, to Polhr (railway 
station) ; and the road from Wandiwash to Conjee veram (railway 
station). 

The taluk lies in the Deputy Collector’s division. The chief Administra- 
local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 200), He is also 
a magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed by 
the stationary sub-magistrate at Wandiwash. The taluk forms a 
single police division under an inspector, and is divided into four 
police-station charges. In respect to civil actions it is situated 
within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Arni. The 
number of villages is 285 and all are inhabited. Of the total 
number, 281 are Government villages, and four are shrotriem or 
inam. 

The population in 1891 was 177,723, of whom 88,935 were Population, 
males and 8.'^,788 females. The population of the Government 
villages is 175,941. Hindus number 168,944, Musalmans 2,966, 

Christians 1,485 and Jains 4,327. The population has increased 
by 20*00 per cent, since 1881 and there are now 881 persons to 
the square mile. lire number, of occupied houses is 22,970 and 
there are on an average 7*74 inmates to each house. Of the male 
population 84*33 per cent, are iliiterate, 12*29 per cent, can read 
and write and 3*38 per cent, are learning. Of the females 99 79 ' . 

per cent, are illiterate. Tamil is the mother-tongue of 151,178 
persons, Telugu that of 23,954 and Hindustani that of 1,926. 

Classified by means of subsistence the population consists of 
113,844 land-holders and tenants, 23,341 agricultural laborn'crs, 

10,122 general labourers, 8,042 traders, 3,298 weavers, 7,276 other 
artisans and 11,800 ‘others.’ 

The area of ryofimn land in the taluk is 282,500 acres, that of The land. 
minor indms is 12,582 and that of tvhdle indm villages 2,560 acres* 

There are no zemindaris. Of the ryotwdri land about 10, *800 
acres are under forest and 87,700 acres are not available for culti- 
vation. Of the remainder, 188,000 acres are in ocenpation and the 
area available for extension of cultivation is thus 46,000 acres, but 
nearly 9,200 acres of this are said to be unfit for tillage* The 
area cropped in 1892-93 was 126,200 acres of ryotwdri land and 
9,100 acres of minor indm, or about 0*77 of an acre per head of the 
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population of GoYeniiiient villages. Iiieludiiig tlie area cropped 
more than oiieo the extent was 170,400 acres. Eice is the princi- 
pal crop and is grown on nearly ■. 62,000 acres in (xoveriiinent 
villages. There are nearly 26,000, acres tmder oil-seeds, 1,500 
acres ninW eondiinents and spieos and about 800 acres under 
orehard and garden produce. Eagi, eiinibu ami cliohnn are the 
principal dry crops. Of the total area of ryotwiiri holdings in 
fasli 1302 the dry lands comprised 87,600 acres and the wet or 
irrigated lands 44,000 acres. /The. average' assessment was lis. 
1-3-9 for dry and Es, 5-6-11 for wet,^ or Es. 2-10-2 for all kmls 
taken together. There were in that year 21,347 single and 14,001 
joint pattds and 15,251 of- the forroer and 8,138 of the latter were 
for sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 

3,76,^00 and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 54,000. 

The pritmipal irrigation is from the Cheydr anient. Nearly 
one-half of the taluk is benefited by this anicut ; the tanks which 
are fed by it arc confined to Wandiwash, Piirisai and Kaduganfir 
firkas. The other three firkas, viz., Tellcir, Eesur and Perana- 
inallur solelj^ d^-pend on rain. Hie chief tanks are those of 
Maradddu, AnakMvfir, Pnrisai, Vdzhkadai and Sishamangalam, 
the three first being of one yearns capacity. There are altogcfther 
667 tanks, one (Gheydr) anient and 29 spring channels, b sides 
two private tanks. There are also 10,730 wells, of which 8,089 
are nsed to supplement other sources of irrigation. The total area 
irrigated in 1892-93 was 58,000 acres, but if the area erojjpod 
more than once be included again for each crop the area hrigatod 
was about 93,000 acres. 

The agricultural stock in the Groverament villages is shown in 

the marginal table. Intei'pret- 
23 911 ploughing cattle to mean 
io'257 bulls, bullocks and male buffa- 
28 895 there is one pair to every 

82,ee8 6*40 acres in occupation, the 
23997 average being one {jair 

' '-to ■5*45 acres; there are 18 
cows and cow buffaloes 'to every 
100 inhabitants against a district average of 19 ; and there are 81 
sheep and goats to each hundred acres in occupation, the average, 
for the district as a whole being 83. 

Besides agriculture the only industries are the weaving of 
cotton cloths and rush {kor^) mats. There are altogether about a 
thousand looms for cloth in the taluk, chiefly iii the village of 
Ammayapet ; and in Wandiwash the Labbais have several hundred 


Bulls and' bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes ... 
Cow buffaloes ... 
Young stock 
Sheep 
Goats 

Ploughs 

Carts 
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loomas foi' ilie manufacture of mats. The * k6r6 ’ rush is oulti- CHAP. xtx. 
vated upon irrigated land, but the local supply is insufficient for Wandiwash. 
the workmen, who import it to a large extent from Tindivanam, places of 
in South Areot, and from Pondicherry, The rush is s^dit, dried, iJ^terest. 
and dyed in red, yellow, black, and other colours, and is worked 
into pleasing patterns. 

Wandiwashi : Population 5,185, of whom 4,180 are Hindus, 

970 Musalmans, 30 Christians and 5 ‘others;^ of the total about 
2,300 are agriculturists and nearly 1,300 are traders. Chief town 
of the taluk and head-quarters of the tahsildar, sub-magistrate, 
police inspecbor, and sub-registrar ; union under the District 
Boards’ Act ; police station; post and* telegraph office ; dispensary ; 
travellers’ bungalow ; ehatrams. 

The name, more correctly Vanduvdsi, is thus accounted for. 

A Paudian king, named Jeyya Kandan, suffered for many years 
from a painful internal malady, to cure which he visited various 
temples, but without avail. He was at length directed by a dream 
to an anthill, in which by digging he discovered a sacred lingam 
over which he built a temple. He was by this means rendered 
whole, and called the place Vanduvdsi, ‘ I came and was cured.’ 

The lingam still bears the mark of a blow from a crowbar which 
is said to have struck it when it was discovered. Another deri- 
vation, however, is from vanda^ hundred (Tel.), and an 
inhabitant. 

The town is chiefly interesting from its historical associations. 

It was one of the principal military posts of the Muhammadan 
government of the CJarnatio, and many Musalmans still live in it. 

The fort was probably built by the Mahirdttas. It lies to the 
north of the town or pettah, which was itself fortified by a high 
wall, traces of which still remain. It is built in the ordinary 
Hindu style, being rectangular, with a circumference of about a 
mile. The walls are built ‘of large granite blocks, some 18 feet 
high, topped with a line of masonry in which embrasures for 
camion are cut. A moat surrounds it, except at the south-east 
coimer, where a strong circular battery stands, mounting eleven 
guns, and containing within it extensive powder magazines. 

There are a dozen small circular bastions, at intervals, raised 
above the ordinary level of the walls, with a square bastion in tne 
south and another in the east. The fortifications have been much 
defaced, and only a part of the ditch now contains any water. 

Traces of its many sieges remain in the shape of cracked and 
starred stones, and many portions of the wall have evidently been 
breaclied by cannon and roughly restored by the garrison. 

Waudiwash was the scene ui much fighting in the Carnatic 
wars. In 1752 the fort was attacked by Major Lawrence, who, 
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lioweTor, retired on receiving a Kinsom of tlirce Itikiis. In 1757 
Colonel Adlercron destroyed the town but failed to capture the fort, 
which had been constituted the head-qiiarters . of the French in 
this part of the Carnatic. The French garrison twice in that 
year repulsed the English. ^ A more energetic attack under 
Brercton in 1759 was also nnsnccessfnl. Immediately after this 
the French soldiers mutinied, and- although they were speedily 
pacified the fort snrrendered to Coote before the end of the year. 
In 1760 the French under Lally, with S,000 Mahrdttas nnder 
Bnssy, appeared before the town and in the pitched battle tliafc 
ensued the French were utterly routed and Bnssy was taken 
prisoner. This yictory was in itself and in its consequences the 
most important ever won over the French in India. In 1780 
Lieutenant Flint by a bold stratagem saved the fort from foiling 
into the hands of Hyder Ali, and with very inadequate means 
held it for nearly three years against every device of the enemy. 
Twice he w^as relieved by Sir Eyre Ooote, and Wice at least he 
repelled most vigorous assaults. Detailed* accounts of these various 
engagements will be found in the first volume. 

The j4gir was first given hy the Emperor Muhammad Sh4h 
to Muhammad Takia Khdn, at the request of his father-in-law 
Dost Ali, the nabob. He was deposed by Wdl^jd because he and 
Chanda Sahib had married sisters, and he had admitted French 
officers into the fort. After some years Wdldjd conferred it upon 
his daughter Daria Begum, who* held it for some years. At the 
cession the nabob was in possession of the revenues, which there- 
fore passed to the Company. 

The town lies a short distance to the north of the Suldianadi, 
and is poorly built. It has a fair trade in grain, and besides 
mats a little leather is manufactured. 

In the temple of Jelakanteswarasw^mi, Edmaswdmi is also 
worshipped, the idol being placed iu the Kallidna mantapani. 
It was formerly placed in a separate Vishnu temple close to the 
gate of the fort, but the Muhammadans destroyed the shrine, and 
only consented to give up the idol upon receiving ail its Jewels. 

Beyond the fort to the north rises the Wandiwash hill, called 
Davalagiri, or the white mountain, composed of gray granite and 
having an elevation of about 500 feet above the plain. It pos- 
sesses two peaks, upon the higher of which is built a small shrine 
of some repute in honour of Davalagiri Mdiar. At the foot is a 
smaller temple, built, as an inscription upon a stone states, in S.8. 
1600 (A.D. 1678) in memory of Ratndbhai, the mother of the 
Eija of Kanauj, wlio died here on her way to E4mt%waram. 

'D^snr : Population 3,250"; police station ; post office, ' This 
is the second place in importance in the taluk, and is a flourishing 
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Tillage j witli a good number of looms at work, and some tanneries, CB AP. xix. 
It was formerly tlie cbief residence of a jdgirddr, whose tort is Wandiwash, 
now in mins. The j%ir was at first .attached to that of G-ingeo, places of 
and conferred upon one Savandth Singh, after the reduction of ii^terest. 
G-ingee, and w^as subsequently held by Badrandth Singh, Ohattar 
Singh, and Manrup Singh without paying peshkash. The son of 
the last named, Lakshmandth Singh, was after the death of Ndzar 
J ang forced to pay tribute to the French and subsequently to the 
nabob, but in reward for his services against Muhammad Esuf 
of Madura, who committed hostilities in the neighbourhood of 
Tiriivanndmalai, tribute was remitted. Wdldjd resumed the estate, 
but eventually a portion, Desur and Melac'eheri, was restored. 

These were resumed by tbe Company. A weekly market is held 
here, to which about a thousand people resort, and where cloth is 
one of the chief articles offered for sale. 

Tellar: Population 2,193; police station ; chatram. This 
village is situated on the road to Tiiidivanam in South Arcot. v 
It has the ruins of a sm all mud fort, built, it is said, by the i 
notorious Nandan Bdjd of Padaved, who is described as having ■ 
frequently resided in it. Within the walls is a Siva temple. The 
J ains have, as at Desdr, a place of worship in Teildr. Telldr ndd^ 

Tvas part of Vengimdra hottam in Tondamandalam. 

Siyyamangalam is a village with a population of 678, and 
once formed part of the Desur jdgir. It is reputed to have once 
been a very large place, built by one ChembuEdjd, of whose history 
nothing definite can be learned. It is now chiefly remarkable for 
its rock-cut temple. Tlie inner shrine, the lingam, representing 
Stambeswaraswdmi, the four dwdrapdlakas, or guardians of the 
entrance, and a gallery supported by pillars, called the ddirdlla 
mantapam, are all carved out of one solid rock. In front of this 
stands the enclosing wall, in which images of minor deities are 
represented. These walls are in a state of ruin, the si ones 
having been carried away to build the D^sfir fort, which is not far 
off. 

AnaMtivlir lies near the Cheydr river, upon its southern bank 
and not far from Tiruvattur of the Arcot taluk, and has now 
a population of 2,498. Its name signifies the village of foot- 
soldiers, because, so runs the local myth, H4ma, while retnrning 
from Ceylon with his monkey allies, encamped here with his army 
and went across the river to pay liis devotions to Yedapiiriswara 
of Tiruvattur. Hanmndn remained at Aiiakkdvur, where the idol 
now worshipped is called after him Hanumanteswara. The 
names of several other villages in the taluk have reference to 
E4ma’s triumphant return from Ceylon. At Anapattur (popula- 
tion 1,334), he is bebeved to bave worshipped Siva, and hence the 
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village -was called that ‘ ol the great warrior.’ At Purisai (popu- 
lation 1,370) he directed Sugriva, Hannmdn’s superior, to found 
a town, which he did, and called it the village of Siva \,Pur{- 
swara). 

Vallam : Population 1,465 ; 

'6rkudi : Population 287 ; 

VanakkambMi (North and South) : Population 1,112 ; 
Sorupakkam; 

Anaibogi : Population 7 44. 

These villages are connected with the legend of the destmciion 
of Tallubhi, the sister of Dwdrakdsura, the rAkshasa, hy Subra- 
maniaswdmi with the assistance of Vigiidswara. Vsdluhhi is re- 
puted to have lived at Vulltnn (a contraetion for f/Hn/ikam, an ant’s 
nest, since Siva here manifested liimself hi that form), aud to have 
had the power of bringing forth giants, heroes, elephants, horses, 
&e. Tormented by these, the minor gods assembled at Vrkiifi 
(the gathering of the villages) and besought Subramaniaswdiui 
to save them. With great respect he applied to Vigu&wara at 
Vnml-lmnhddi (the village of respect), who consented to destroy 
Valiubhi, and accordingly received offerings of cooked rice at boru- 
pdkkam (the village of boiled rice). At Amihogi (subdued hy the 
elephant, i.e., hy Yigndswara, who hears an elephant’s head) the 
malignant goddess was conciuered, and the country delivered from 
her aimoyance. 
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List of Grand Trigonometrical Stations, 


Taink, 




Height 


G.T. station. 


above 

3ea level. 




Arni Fort, S. 


499 

Ai*ui ... 

) 

D4vikapiirani, T. ... ... 


801- 


Nagaram, T. 

... 

488 


f 

Narasingapnj'am, H.S 

... 

967 


Arcot Fort (Nabob’s house) 


■ 473 



Kaniyanur, H.S 

... 

643 

Arcot 

-A 

Mamaucl-dr, H.S 


431 



Mamaodur Eock, S. 


413 


i 

( 

Tirairi, H.T. ... 


722 


Karakaiubadi Fort, south-east angle 


275 

Cbendragiri ... 

-5 

Tcllar^llap^ta, S 


3,739 


( 

Tirupati Temple (large Gdpuram) 

... 

635 


( 

Chittoor Fort 


972 

Chittoor 

... 

Mogili, H.S. 

Murukkambattu, H.S 


2,401 

1,78G 


( 

Yailkdr. H.S 


1,117 


( 

Battink^ nda, H.S 


1,906 

Gndijattam ... 

... ? 

Pallikonda, H.T 


2,187 

{ 

Satghur, H.S. 

... 

2,317 


C 

Kalahasti Temple Gdpuram 


368 

Kalaliasti 


Pillamcdn, H.S 


409 

' ' 


Y6rp4d, H.S 


2,235 

Kangnndi 


Chinni Drug 


2,079 


Allamraargo, H.S. ... 


1,745 



KAkiralkonda (remarkable stone) 


1,634 



Nagari Nose, H.S. 


2,824 

Karvetnagar 


Narayanavanam, H.S 


350 



Pandree, H.S 


236 



Pinnaku, H.S. 


725 


< 

^ PuMr, S. 


1,914 



D^varakonda, H.S. ... 


2,732 



Kararada, H.S 


2,592 



fCrishnamakonda, H.S. 

... 

2,768 

i^ilman^r 

... ' 

Palamnaid bungalow 


2,130 



Palmaner 


2,247 



Pattikoncla, H.S. ... 


2,908 



Peddanaik Drdg, S. ... ... 

' ' 

2,425 

?ul6r 


Carnaticghnr, H.M.S, 

... 

3,124 

Fnngandr 


Avulapalli Drdg, S. 


3,829 


Kailasaghar, H.S. ... 

... 

2,743 

Yollore 

\ 

Eishimalai, S. 

... 

2,136 

... < 

Tellore Drdg 


1,741 


( 

. Yellore Fort Pagoda 

... 

791 


/ 

Anandalai, H.S. ... h,* 

... 

925 

Wal^jajiet 


Karimakdta, H.S. ... ... ... 

... 

338 

( 

, Kav^ripak Fort 


389 



' Ammaniyavaram, H.T, 

... 

519 

Waadiwask 

.J 

J 

, Ohetpat, H.M.S 

^ Ponndr, H.S. ... , 


1,450 

587 


( 

, Wandiwash, H.T 


1,021 


OHAP. XIX 
G*T. Sta- 


Hote. — H.S. moans Hill Station. 
S. », Station. 

H.P. ,, Hill Pagoda. 


H.T. means Hill Temple. 

T. „ Temple. 

H.M.S. n Hill Mark Signal. 
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CHIPTIR XX. 

WEIGHTS ANB MEilSUEES. 


Thk oriiiiiary taMe of weiglits is as follows ;— 

S tolas . = 1 pallam. 

B pallams (or 24 tolas) = 1 Ikiio’elm seer- 

B kac’elia seers (or 120 tolas) = 1 tiss. 

2 Tiss (or 240 tolas) = I dliadiyam. 

4 dliadi jams (or 960 tolas) = 1 maund. 

20 maunds = 1 candy. 

Tlio tola is equal to 1)’41 14 of an ounce, so that the pallain is nearly 
an ounce and a quarter, the viss a little more than three guilds 
and the maund rather less than 25 Ihs. 

1l]iq pucka seer of Ohittoor and Vellore is 72 tolas. Tk(^ pa Ham 
of goldsmiths is said to be 10 pagodas^ weight, and actually weighs 
about 2*6 or 2*9 tolas. The viss is sometimes estimated at 400 
Ikk^ri pagoflas, sometimes at 400 Bahaduri pagodas and some- 
times at 400 Star pagodas. The average of these is 52‘7 grains to 
the pagoda, which would make the viss 1 17 tolas ; but on trial it is 
found to be from 119 to 121 tolas, so that 120 tolas, as in the table 
above, may be assumed, though a viss of 126 tolas is also in use 
in Arcot, Ohittoor, and Vellore. 

When the district was assessed for land revenue in 1806, the 
usual grain measure for account was the ^ kallam/ wiiich "was then 
said to be about 40- Madras measures. The Madras measuro 
referred to was said to contain 129 tolas’ weight of gram, but 
whether struck or heaped, is not mentioned ; probably the latter. 

In reply to a circular of 1821 it was stated that Hho kallom ’ 
was generally estimated at 30 Madras padis and sub-divirleci into 
12 tooms. The padi transmitted as a model, at that time, had a 
cxpicity of 108 cubic inches, and hold 126 tolas of cooltoe or horse- 
gram when struck, and 140 when heaped, but from refcreiioo to the 
original taluk reports from the tahsildars to the CoEector, it appears 
that there was no definite standard for the pmlt In CMttoor it 
is reported as 120 rupees’ weight; in Vellore 140; and in 'other 
places from 128 to 136, but whether heaped or struck is not stated ; 
most probably the weight was ".that of a heaped measum of 
which grain seems to be used in North Arcot as a staadaid.. 
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In 1838 the Collector eiidoavoured to iiitrodiieo a uniform fadi, 
to eontain, when heaped, 150 tolas’ weight of horse-gram, and 
though Yarioty certainly exists, this standard agrees with the padi 
of four principal towns as gauged in the Madras Mint in lb52 as 
follows ; — 


Grain 

measures. 


H<ir&e gram Horse -gram 
struck in tolas, heaped in tolas. 


i'arneter in 
inches. 


Cubic inches. 


"Wlien tested with rice they held 138 tolns struck and neorly 
150 heaped, for though rice lias a less specific gravity than horse- 
gram (113 instead of IIG tolas to 100 ouhic inches), horse-gram 
being a rounder grain does not heap so high. 

The tablo of measures is the same as in Chingloput, vk. : — • 

8 padis = 1 marakal or toom. 

12 marakals = 1 kallam. 

400 marakdls = 1 garce. 

40 kaliams = 1 candy. 

TIio present toam or marakdl differs in different places as 
follows : — 

At Sholiiighur, Pulur and Arni it is 2-J padis heaped. 

AtTiruvattur ^ do. 

At W andiwasli 2-| do. 

At Tiruvalam and Chittoor 3 do. 

At Tedore 4 do. 

At Tenkatagirikdta and Tirupati ' 8 do. 

The Myqji MaraMl varies from 2| to 2| f^dk, but holds, on an 
average, 400 rupees’ weight of liorse-graTU^ which agrees with the 
IMyoJi Mcfrakdl of South Arcot. In the old returns, however, it is 
stated that it varies from 350 to 300 rupees’ weight, so that perhaps 
24 is nearer the truth. 

This great variety of measures does not cause so much confusion 
and inGonvcnienco as might be supposed, for people move but little 

hnmAs nrid tha loofil measure is woli kiiowii. iliorc IS 


Liquid 

mcasdfes. 
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md ’butter-milk are lUTarkbly sold by measure. G-lux". oils and 
honey are geiie.ary sold by tneasure as well as by wi iglit, but tlio 
original produce s or manufacturers usually sell by lueisiire only* 
The measures usually emploj^ecl are th« ordinary grain meabiires c.f 
ihe loealitys but there are a number of s{ eeiai liquid mf^aMires iibo. 
S‘’une of these are old giuiu measures, now no longer used for grain, 
wliile others bear the names of weights and are iiiteucled to eiuitaiu 
that weight of oE or ghee. 

The Mai was adopted in measuring the lands for assessment in 
about 1803* 

1 k61e or rod = M feet. 

1 square kdie = 576 feet = 1 kuzhi (Tamil) or gunta (Tuhigii). 

100 kuzMs or guutas = 1 kanl = 57,600 square feet = aero 
P322314. 

In the revenue accounts the Mri wos dmded into annas, or 
sixteenths, and those into pies, or twelfths of an anna. 

1 anna = B,600 square feet. 

1 pie rr 300 do. 

In the Hdlahasti zeminddri the gorm is the unit of land measures, 
bat the extent of the unit varies in different parts of the estate. 
In some villages it consists of 35 square gHhian^ a gunta being a 
rope of 84 local feet ; in others of 40 gioifm of 72 local feet ; in 
another part it is the equivalent of 56 gnntmy but the gunta is only 
64 feet ; while in yet another pairt of the zeinindari it consists of 
25 gnntas of 48 feet each. The local foot here referred to is said to 
be the length of the foot of any tall man in the neighbourhood anti 
it was found to be in each of the above four cases’ 1 k32, II, I IT I 
and 10*5 English inches, respectively. Thus the gorrm described 
above are equivalent to 5, 4, 4’6J and 1*01 acres respectively. 

The giuifa of the Kdrvetnagar zeminddri is a squan^ chain of 
60 country feet in unirrigated land and 50 country feet in irri- 
gated. This country foot is the length of the foot of the goddess 
in the temple of Kenipulapdliam near Nardyanavanam and is 
approximately 10| inches. 

In the Kangundi zeminddri the land measure is the extent which 
a certain quantity of seed will sow, but this is a mere estimate. 
It is said that an area of irrigated land, requiring 7| Madras 
measures to sow it, is a Mni; and an area of unirrigated land, 
requiring 36 Madras measures to sow it, is also a Mm; the areas 
being supposed to be the same. The Madras measure referred to 
is probably the customary measure (padi) of the Madras bazaar, 
having a struck capacity of 105 cubic inches, and holding, when 
struck, about 117 tolas" weight of rice, and when heaped about 128* 
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In tlie zemitidaris the old measures are still largely used, but CIIAF. XX, 
elsewhere they have been replaced by the English acre, which is now Weights and 
uso l ill all Groveriiiiieiit accounts and returns. M eashe es. ^ 

The Knglish inch, foot and yard are now very generally used, Lineal 
but the old native terms are still met with. These are : measures. 

12 fingers’ breadth = I span (jail), 

2 spans = 1 cubit (mura). 

2 cubits = I yard (gejam). 

4 cubits == 1 fathom (bara). 

The English mile is also used in describing long distances, as well 
as the old native measures which are — 

Distance walked in a nazhigai (Tamil) or gadia (Telugn) =: 

1-| miles. . . 

2h nazhigais orgadias = 1 paragu. 

3 paragLis = 1 amada or kadam = 10 miles. 

Eor time also the English style is common. The native table Time, 
is the following : — 


6 vikkadaieis or viuadis 
60 do do. 

60 viggadias 
3|- gadias 


= 1 nmiisham or wink. 
= 1 viggadia. 

= 1 nazhigai or gadia. 
= 1 muhdrtam. 

== 1 day. 


60 gadias == 1 day. 

The gadia or ndzlilgai is therefore of 24 minutes’ duration. 

Twenty-seven kdrtis make up one year, the length of which 
varies in different years from less than S60 to 367 days, the 
ordinary duration of a karti being 13 1 days. There are twelve 
months in each year, varying in length up to as much as 32 days. 
The whole arrangement is very complicated and would take long 
to describe, depending as it does upon the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 
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LIST OP COLLECTOES AND JUDGES OP NOPwTH AECOT. 


LM uf Collectors. 


Date with 
year. 

' 

■ -Names of Colieotors. . , : 

2 Aiig» 1801. 

8 FeU 1803. 

25 Dec. 1804. 
15 April 1818, 

1 March 1811). 
15 Oct. 1819, 

17 Aug. 1820. 

1 Dec. 1824. 

14 Feb. 1825. 
29 March 1827. 
23 April 1827. 

18 Feb. 3832. 

3 March 1832. 

1 Jan. 1833. 

17 Feb. 1836. 
31 Mai'ch 1836. 
14 Nov. 1836. 
14 Jan^ 1637. 
31 Jan. 1842. 
23 Feb. 1842. 
13 March 1843. 
3 Sept. 1843. 

6 Feb. 1815. 
20 March 1846. 

27 April 1848. 
8 March 1851. 

19 Jan. 1852. 

28 Aug, 1853. 

8 Dec. 1853. 

23 Oct. 1854. 
30. Oct. 1854. 

8 Aug. 1855. 

7 Nov. 1855. 
22 July 1859. 

29 June 1861. 

1 Feb. 1862. 

8 Deo. 1863. 

5 Aug. 18(54. 

13 July 1865. 

0 April 1868. 

Mr. George Stratton, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Cockburn, Principal Collector, 

Mr. Graeme, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Hoiiert Sherson, Principal Collector. 

Ml*. C. Kobejts (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. J. Hutt, Acting Collector. 

.Mr. W. Cooke, Principal Collector. 

Mr. H. Chamfer (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. Kishet, Principal Collector. 

Mr, Davis (Snb-Gollector in clnirge). 

Mr. C. lloberts, Principal Collector. 

Mr. W. H. Babington (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. E. Eden, Acting Collector. 

Mr, C. Rol>erts, Principal Collector. 

Mr. Hallet (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, Acting Collector. 

Mr. C. Eoberts, Frinciijal Collector. 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, Principal Collector. 

Mr. J. D. Bourdillon (Sub-Ooilector in charge), 

Mr. J. Goldingham, Acting Collector. 

^Ir. W, H. Babington (Sub-Collector in charge}. j 

Mr. J* Goldingham, Collector. 

Mr. E. C. Lovell, Acting Collector. ( 

Mr. 11. B. M. Binning (Sub-Oollertor in charge). I 

Mr. J. D. Bourdillon, Acting Collector. 

Mr. S. N. Ward, Acting Collector. 

Mr. H. A. Brett, Acting Collector. 

Mr. E, B. M, Binning (Sub-Collector in charge). 

Mr. J. D. Bourdillon, Collector. 

Mr. B, B. M. Binning (Sub-Collector in charge), 

Mr. Whifctingham, Collector. 

Mr. E. B. M. Binning (Sub-Ooileotor in charge). 

Mr. 0, Whitiingham, Collector, 

Mr. J- D. Robinson, Acting Collector. 

Mr. J. D- Eobinson, Collector. 

Mr. J. Fraser, Acting Collector. 

Mr. J. Fraser, Collector. 

Mr. G. Banbury, Acting Collector. 

Mr. J. IL Robimon, Collector. 

Mr. G. TansAgnew, Acting Collector. 
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List of CoUectors — coni CHAP. XXT, 


Date with 
year. 

Names of Collectors. 

23 Oct. 

1808. 

Mr. J. D , Eobinson. Collector. 

7 May 

1870. 

Mr. \V. S. Whiteside, Acting Collector. 

4 May 

1871. 

Mr. J. D. Kobinson, Collector. 

27 April 

1872. 

Mr. W. S. Whiteside, Acting Collector. 

4 March 

1873. 

Mr. W. S. Whiteside, Collector. 

21 March 

1873. 

Mr. H. Bewei], Acting Collector. 

21 Juno 

1873. 

Mr. W. S. Whiteside, Collector. 

‘3 May 

1879. 

Mr, D. Buick, Acting CoUector. 

3 An^^. 

1870. 

Mr. W. B. Whiteside, Collector, 

23 June 

1882, 

, Mr. A, J. Stuart. 

30 Sept. 

1884. 

. Mr. Ct, W. Fawcet. 

20 Nov, 

1884. 

Mr. H. J. Stokes. 

12 Feb. 

1885. 

; Mr. C. Kough. 

10 April 

1885. 

i Mr. W, H- Glenny. 

7 Oct. 

1885. 

1 Mr. (t. W. Fawcefe. 

22 Hoy. 

1885. 

: Mr. Lewis Moore, 

20 Feb. 

1880. 

‘ Mr. H. M. Wiiiterbotham. 

22 April 

1886. 

! Mr. P. W. Moore. 

27 Jiiiv 

1.N8B. 

1 Mr. W. H. Glenny. 

12 May 

1887. 

i Mr. C. F. MacCartio, 

20 Aiig. 

18S7. 

i Mr. W. H. Giennv. 

27 Nov. 

1887. 

j Mr. W. H. LeFanu. 

14 Aug. 

IBiK). 

I Mr. J. N. Atkinson. 

22 Nov. 

1890. 

: Mr. W. H. LeFarm. 

7 Jan. 

1893. 

Mr. F. A. Nicholson. 

8 April 

1803. 

Mr. J. Hewetson. 

28 June 

1893. 

Mr. H. A. Stuart. 

18 Oct. 

1893. 

i Mr. W. H. LeFanu. 

25 March 

1894. 

j Mr. G. F. T. Power. 
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JJii »/ iFuigri-^ont 


tH asstimiBg 
charge ftf tlio 
Coori, 


Hatiic of 


of CiiHirt 


Clril awl Smimm 

‘ Mr. W. Uivh ... 
i Mr. W. 

i Mr. *1. \\\ Bell CAeting) 

i Mr. W. lAxiB 

Mr. K. 0, Lrn-rfl (Acting) 

^ Mr. K. 0. Lowl! 

Mr. A. S. Miithiaon 

Mr. K. J. Bnllivan (Acting) 

Mr. A. B. MiifliiKon 
Mr. CL A. Harm 
i Mr. J. A. Chthlk* (Acting) 

Mr. G. A. Harris 

Mr. Charles Collett (Acting) 

Mr. IT. T. Blair (Acting) 

Mr. G. A. Harris 

Mr. C. A. liolMirts ... ... 

Mr. O, B. Irvine (Acting) ... 

Mr, J. \V, Brec'kK (Acting) 

Mr. K. F. EHbt (Acting) 

Mr. C. CL Piwmer 
^ Mr. H. J. Stokes (Acting) 

'I Mr- 0. G. Plnmer 

Mr. O. B. Irvine (Aeling) ... 

Mr. IL Sewell (Acting) 

Mr. C- (L Fhimer 
Mr. H, Wigram (Acting) 

Mr. C. C», Flamer 

Mr. CL A. Bird (Acting) 

Mr. C. CL Fhimer 

Mr, f). Btiick 

Mr. C, A. Bird 

Mr, a Biilcfc 

Mr. a T. Ktiox (Acting) 

Mr. 0. S. Oml% 

Mr. J. F* Fiddian (Acting) ... 

Mr. I, H, A. Tremanheere (Acting) 
Mr, 0. S. Crete ... ■ 

Mr. H. H. O’Farrell ... ’ ... - 

Mr, W. 0. Holmes 
' Mr, C. B. Crol© 

Mr. 0- Wolfe-Murray (Acting) 

Mr. C. H. Monnsey (Acting) 

Mr. T. M. Horsfall (Acting) 

Mr. E. J. Sewell 

I Mr. W. H. Welsh (Acting) „ 

Mr, E, S* Sewell ... ■ 


16th Sept, 1843, 
lat Jnlv 1844. 
9th Dee. 184*k 
1st Dec. 1845. 
let April 1848. 
15th April 1848. 
1st Sept. 1851, 
4th Mar. 1856. 
!9th Sept. 1856. 
1st Feb. 1857. 
10th Dec. 1857. 
Ist Feb. 1859. 
4th Jan. 1862. 
9tii Jan. 1863. 
8th April 1803. 
18th Sept, 1863. 
4th May 1867. 
5th Jan. 1868. 
Isfc Ang. 1868. 
6th Jane 1869. 
8th June 1873. 
1st July 1873. 
1st April 1874. 
25th June 1874. 

' 6th Apiil 1875, 
26th Oct. 1875. 
13th Nov. 1H75, 
6th June 1880. 
1st June 1880. 
2ml May 1882. 
23rd May 1883. 
17th Oct. 1883. 
7 th Oct. 1884. 
3rd Jan. 1887. 
Bth Feb. 1889. 
12th June ia89. 
Bth Aug. 1889. 
7th Oct. 1889, 
11th Mar. 1890, 
8th May 1890, 
14th July 1890, 
256h Nov. 1890. 
22na Dec. 1890. 
13th June 1891. 
9th Aug. 1893. 
8th Jan. 1894. 


Civil Cemrt 


District ConrI 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

TMSIIIS AXD M*)N'UMEXTS. 


This district contains an uiHisnally large xinmlier of tomljs and 
Tnonumcnts of Europeans and a very interesting and exliaustivo 
list of them has I teen prepared by Mi. H. LeFanu, f<»rmerly C(d* 
lector of Norili Areot. Tliis list was printed at the district press 
where copies can be obtained. 

The oldest of the tombs that bear legible inscriptions is that 
of Captain John Uaealistor, who died nt Arni in 1784, but it 
is probable that a tomb, without inscription, at Wandiwasli is of 
older date, as a number of Brilisli officers w’ere killed there in the 
various engagements that took place during 1759, and Major 
Breretoii fell in repelling an attack by the French in January 
1760. 

The following inscriptions, scdected from Mr. LeFanu’s list, 
are of more than usual interest:- — 

; Yelloiie Old Cembtehy xeak Commissaky Bazaab. 

1799, llth May . — Colonel Bohert 8aze, Comnumlaiit cf the Garri- 
son, aged 04 v* ars. [Possibly father of General 8ir Hebert Bale, 
born 1782, who eoiunianded *the illustrious garrison’^ in 1842] 
“ Exemidury private worth and distiiiguislied piiblie integrity distin- 
guished the tenor of his actions. His long and useful life was a con- 
tinued blessing to his family, of advantage to society and of benefit 
to his country, in the practice of every rule of act.ve benevolence. 
His memory wdll long be cherished by those to whom his virtues were 
fainiliard’ 

1805, Mil June . — Captain James Bunn of H.Mds 34th Eegiment, 
aged 21 years, [Son of Major Bull, and younger brother of Colonel 
ILobert Alexander Bull, E.H.A., c.B. and e,h. Tins officer w'as shot 
in a duel with a brother officer near the Chitt^ri tank, Yellore. Some 
circumstances connected with' the duel exciting stispidon, a conrt-^ 
martial wms held on the case, with ".the result that three officers were 
caduered for conspiracy against Captain BulPs life. It is noteworthy 
that he wm gazetted as having resigned ’ on the 7th of 
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tlioiigli he died on the 5th of that n^onth. The coimnission was giTen CH. XXII, 
out of the regiment, hy purchase, to Lieutenant L Young of the 8th Tombs anb 
Liglit Dragoons. Possibly the piirehase-money was secured for the Mo.numents. 
famil}" of Captain Buil. The records of the court-martial on this " 
case are to be seen at Port St, Geoi’ge, Madras. They give an 
interest to this grave which the unusually hare inscription on it does 
not suggest, and throw a vivid light on the history of military life in 
those old days.] 

1806, 1 0th St. J ohn Pangourt, Lieutenant- Colonel of H.M/s 

*Mih. .Regiment, aged 37 years.' Ccmmandant of Tellore, who was 
hilled while gallantly defending the garrison in the mutiny of the 
sepoys on the lOtli July 1806. 

1806, — ^^lajor Charles Abmsteong in the service of the 

Honourable East India Company. "While journeying to Madras, in 
the immediate hope of returning to his native country, was harbar- 
ously murdered near this jdac e (Tellore) on the 10th July 1806.” 

[Here follows a long eulogium, ending with the phrase — ‘‘ The monu- 
ment is humble but the record is true.” Major Armstrong, who 
belonged to the 16th N.I. and not to any of the troops stationed at 
Tellore, was passing outride the fort, in a palanquin, when he heard 
the sound of fire-arms. Alighting, he advanced to the crest of the 
glacis, and asked what the bring meant. The answer was a volley 
bred by some mutineers on the ramparts, which killed him on the 
spot.] 

1 806, 1 0th J iihj . — Lieutenant I. M. Tichbqxjbne of the 6th Battalion, 

4tli Regiment, N.I., aged 19 years, who was killed in Tellore on the 
10th July 1806. [Inscription nearly illegible. The 4th N.I. were 
removed from Tellore btdore the mutiny aud in the History of the 
Madras J.rmy this ofiiccu* is said to have belonged to the 1st N.I.] 

1806, 10//^ July , — Sergeant Solomon Phost, aged 69 years. [This 
Sergeant was probably killed in the mutiny of that day.] 

1806, lOik July , — James Walter Lapids, Quartermaster- Sergeant. 

[This Sergeant was probably killed on the day of the mutiny. The 
inscription is nearly illegible.] 

1806, Captain James J, Milleb, aged 21 years. [This 

officer beIoBg€4 to the 1st N.I.] 

1806, July , — Lieutenants Popham andEi.EY, 5 Sergeants, 4 

Corporals, 1 Drummer and 70 Privates of H.M.’s 69th Regiment, 
w*ho fell while bravely resisting the mutineers at Tellore, This 
monument erected in 1863-64, previous to the second departee of the 
regiment from India, marks the spot where they rest. [The tomb is 
a handsome granite one with a surrounding wall.] The number of 
privates should be 90, and 15 more subsequently died of their wounds. 

Hotb.— -C olonel McKerras, Captain Willison and Lieutenants WincMp, Jolly, ^ 
O'KeiOy and Smart were also killed in the Vellore mntiny, and presiimably were 
buried at Vellore, but no monuments to their memory hare been discovered. 

Possibly the inscriptions have become illegible* 
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XXIL 1820, 22wi 3%r^a-^ifr,*--LieiiteiiaBt-Colonel Alexander Mackixtobh,. 

Bs km Bged 49 years. [On one of tlie sides of a iiie granite tomb are earvcjd 

'jMBKTs. veiy clearly tlie family armorial bearings of llie deceased : — ^Escntcb- 
eon with 4 qtiarteidngs, (3) a cat rampant, (2) a banc! bolding a glove, 
(3) a lion, and (4) a qiiaint old Tiking’s skip in full sail, iTitli the 
motto of tbe MacMntoslies, “ Touch, not the cat but (i.e., witkmi) a 
giove/'j 

1832, 12fA Sej^temher , — James Stephen LrsEiXGTon of the Bengal 
Civil Service and Private Secretary to his fatlu^r the Eiglit Honour* 
able Stephen Rumbold Lushington, Governor of Madras, aged 28 years* 
This is a handsome stone monument in good order, with lieavj iron 
railings round it. A statue to Ids memory has been erected in Saint 
George’s Cathedral, Madras, The features of the statue are so gentle 
and gracious that it is plain that the wording of the inscription, given 
below,, contains no more than bare tndh. The inBeripti{m runs as 
follows : — Sacred to the Memory of James Steplien Bushington, Esq,, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who died September 12th, 1832, at the 
early age of 28 years. Second son of the Eight Honourable S. R* 
Liisliington, M.F., late Governor of Madras, and of Anne EHzabeih, 
eldest daughter of George Lord Harris. Distingtiished on his 
arrival in India by superior talents and acqxiircmients, and passing 
with rapid success through Ids studies in the College of Fort William, 
he gave early promise of that intellectual and moral worth which 
is recorded wdtli admiring friendship by the pious and accomplished 
Heber, and which his short but brilliant career in this Presidency 
developed and matured. As the Private Secretary of the Governor 
he acquired by his impartial courtesy the esteem of every branch of 
the Public Service, while his many virtues and endearing qualities 
secured the approbation and realized the hopes of his aifectionate and 
bereaved father. This monument is erected by the society which 
he adorned as a just tribute to his departed exeeilonce. 

1857, Blst December . — Lieutenant B. B. Boyb, late of the Madras 
Engineers, aged 1 8 years and 1 month. Who was accidentally killed 
on the 3ist December 1857, while zealously superintending operations 
on the Paiar bridge near Vellore, Erected by the officers of his 
corps.” A correspondent, who was living in the district at the time, 
states as follows : — The poor fellow, I was told, in his anxiety to have 
the arch completed on a certain date, and against the advice of older 
heads, removed the * centerings ’ with a thick bamboo himself, and 
w^as smashed under the damp mass of brick and mortar. 

1858, I2th Wommhr . — Captain Henry Douglas Habt, S9th Regi- 
ment, Madras N.L, aged 35 years. . Who died at Vellore by the hand 
of a fanatic sepoy assassin on the 12th November 1858*” This officer 
was shot, while standing on the steps of the late General Ottiey’s 
bungalow, by a sepoy who stood on the ramparts of the fort* The 
cause of the attack is not known. The sepoy is said to have stood on 
the ramparts, threatening the hotxse referred to, the inmate of which, 
a -lady, had gone' to Captain Hart for help ; he, returning with her to 
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investigate^ was shot on aligliiing from liis carriage. A correspon- 
dent, who was living near Vellore at the time gives the following 
account of tbe occurrence : — On the night in question the sepoy who 
was on guard at the flagstaff bastion in the fort, fired off his musket. 

jail, in those days, was in the fort near the flagstaff. Old Ser- 
geant Stafford, the Jailor, hearing the report, went out to inquire, and 
was shot dead. The sej> 03 ’^ then, by some means, foul or fair, managed 
to pass the sentries, and made for the oflieers^ lines. Captain Hart 
happened to he the first officer driving to the scene of mischief, and 
was unexpectedly met by the sepoy near the Commissariat office, and 
shot in his phaeton. A strong guard with other officers had by this 
time turned out, and tbe sepoy placed himself on the Muhammadaii 
Saint’s tomh situated on the south-east glacis of the fort. Here he 
threatened either to * do ’ for the rest or die, when asked to lay down 
his arms and surrender. The officer in charge seems to have known 
that the sepoy was able to defend himself with bayonet only, and so 
closed on the villain with drawn sword, disarmed and made him a 
prisoner. When his ammunition pouches were examined, it was found 
that there was enough ball ammunition to have done a deal more 
mischief, hut not a single cap. He had dropped them out of the cap 
pouch, which he left open, while running about. He was handed 
over to, and tried and sentenced by, the civil authorities, and was 
hanged on the plain between the fort and the market. 


CH. XXIL 

Tombs and 
Monuments, 


AENI DIVISION. 


Cemetery within the Fort Arni. 

1784, \2tli August . — John Macalistee, Esq., Captain and Com- 
mander, 4th Eegiment Cavalry, in tbe Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Service, 38 years and 10 months. This is tlie oldest tomb in 
tbe district. The inscription is rapidly becoming illegible. 

are some more letters, which cannot he made out. 

1788, 2^rd JDecemler . — Colonel Henry Hervey Aston, aged 37 
years. This monument, sacred to the memory of Colonel Henry 
Hervey Aston, is .erected by the officers of His Majesty’s 12th Hegi- 
ment of Foot, as a lasting testimony of the honour and respect in 
which they held his character when alive. He died in the command 
of tbe regiment at Arni, in the 37th year of his age. December 23rd, 
A.D, 1798.” 

** Lamented sbacle ! pupil of spotless truth, 

First in the ranks of honour’s ardent youth 
Thy generous soul, magnaninjpus in death, 

Stamps on our hearts who caught thy latest breath 
Our country’s loss. But while we mourn the doom 
That sinks untimely Aston to the tomb 
The worth to which we consecrate the grave 
Shall waft thy spirit to the, good and brave.’* 

[Colonel Aston is said to have been a noted duellist, and an un- 
erringshot ; mortally wounded in this^ his last duel, he is said to have 
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fired m tlie air^ exclaiming my last act sliall not "be one of reTenge,” 
and it is to tliis circumstance tliat the words ^ magiiaaimoiis in deatli ^ 
in tlie ahoTC inscription allude. A member of the family states tliat 
another Hervey Aston, brother of the above, distinguished himself m 
a duellist during the occupation of Paris — 1815 — when the French 
fire-eaters were continually picking quarrels with the officers of the 
allied armies.] 

OUTSIBE THE CeMETEEV AHB WITHIX THE FOBT, ArXH 

1790, 29th Sejptemhr. — Colonel Eobert Kelly* A. A. E, 8. 52. 

Sacred to the memory of Colonel Eobert Kelly, who departed this 
life in the vicinity of Arni, September 29th, A.D., 1790, aged 52. 
This monument was erected by Lieutenant-Colonel Urban Vigors, as 
a mark of respect for a gallant soldier.’’ [This is an imposing 
masonry column, about 65 feet high, situated in the old parade 
ground in the fort. It is in good order and the inscription is quite 
clear. The ball on the top of the column fell oi! some years ago. 
Colonel Kelly was killed in a duel in a field near Arni by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vigors. Tradition has it that, on Colonel Kelly’s appoint- 
ment to Command, Colonel Vigors spoke of him as an ^ old woman ’ 
to his wife, who repeated the remark to Mrs, Kelly, who insisted 
upon Colonel Kelly obtaining ‘ satisfaction/ with the above result. 
The story has been so handed down, and, in those days, it was 
nothing extraordinary that life should be lost for such a trifie.^] 

Cembteey at Ohittooe. 

1828, 22nd Felrmry. — J. Bacee, Esq., of Kirklenton Hall, Cum-, 
berland, and 3rd Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Oireuit 
ih the -Centre Division, aged about 45 years. 

1831, Dif June, — Eev. Eobert Jexxikgs, Missionary at Chittoor, 
from the London Missionary Society, aged 34 years. This monu- 
ment is erected by the European Society at Chittoor, among whom ho 
laboured. His piety, worth and talents need no memorial to imme- 
diate survivors ; but the coming age may record with interest the 
graves of the earlier evangelists in this, at present, heathen land.” 


^ In the Sistory of the Madras Army (li. 199) CoL Keiij is described as * an 
able and distingaisbed officer who bad seen mneb service. Wben a captain be 
comtnauded tbe 9fcb battalion, wbicb is still known by his name.* In 1775, at 
Palamcottab, be tried bis native commandant for mutiny and blew him from a 
gnn. At tbe time of bis death be was in command of the * centre army ’ of tbe 
force then being gathered to oppose Tippoo. The 2l8t battalion, which formed 
part of tbe centre army, was commanded by Captain (not Colonel) Urban Yigors* 
This officer took a gallant part in the siege of Seringapatam and afterwards com- 
manded the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. If tbe monument at Arni was erected 
by him when he was a lieutenant-colonel, it must have been raised after Serin- 
gapatam, for at that time be was only a captain. ' . > 
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1868, lUh .Felruar^j, — Samuel Eule, m.d., of tlie Madras Anny CH. XXTT, 
and Civil Surgeon of Chittoor, aged 32 years. [Died of hydrophobia Tombs and 
from the bite of a pet dog.] ** He hath done all things well.” Monumkxts, 


Monumkxts, 


The custom of erecting monuments with insoriptions over the 
remains of the dead h very rarely met with among Asiatics, and 
there are, therefore, few tombs of distinguished natives of India 
that can be identified. Such as exist are entirely those of Musal- 
mans, and. among these may be mentioned the cenotaph of Anwar- 
ud“din at Ambur (the body was taken to Hyderabad), the tombs of 
the wives of Hyder and Tippoo and other members of their family 
near Vellore, and a number of tombs at Arcot, of which the most 
important are those of Sadat-ulM-khdn and of the holy fakir, 
Tippoo Auliah. 
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